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CONTARINI FLEMING. 



I. ^V 

Wandering in those deserts of Africa that border the 
Erytlrraean sea, I came to the river Nile, to that ancient, and 
mighty, and famous stream, whose waters yielded us our 
earliest civilization, and which, after having witnessed the 
formation of so many states, and the invention of so many 
creeds, still flow on with the same serene beneficence, like 
all that we can conceive of Deity ; in form sublime, in action 
systematic, in nature bountiful, in source unknown. 

My solitary step sounded in the halls of the Pharaohs. I 
moved through those imperial chambers supported by a thou- 
sand columns, and guarded by colossal forms seated on myste- 
rious thrones : 1 passed under glittering gates meet to receive 
the triumphal chariot of a Titan : I gazed on sublime obelisks 
pointing to the skies, whose secrets their mystic characters 
affected to conceal. Wherever I threw my sight, I beheld 
vast avenues of solemn sphinxes reposing in supernatural 
beauty, and melancholy groups of lion-visaged kings ; huge 
walls vividly pictured with the sacred rites and the domestic 
offices of remote antiquity, or sculptured with the breathing 
forms of heroic warfare. 

And all this might, all this magnificence, all this mystery, 
all this beauty, all this labour, all this high invention — where 
were their originators ? I fell into deep musing. And the 
kingdoms of the earth passed before me, from the thrones of 
the Pharaohs to those enormous dominations that sprang out 
of the feudal chaos, the unlawful children of Ignorance and 
Expediency. And I surveyed the generations of man from 
Rameses the Great, and Memnon the Beautiful, to the solitary 
pilgrim, whose presence now violated the sanctity of their 
gorgeous sepulchres. And -I fpund that the history of my 
race was but one tale of rapid dealrucVioxv ot ^\^^vv^^^'^'«^- 

And in the anguish of my heail^l^xfta^ w^ xK^\k»sv\^v^ 
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the blue ether, and I said, ^< Is there no hope ! What is 
knowledge, and what is truth ? How shall 1 gain wisdom ?" 

The wind arose, the bosom of the desert heaved, pillars 
of sand sprang from the earth and whirled across the plain, 
sounds more awful than thunder came rushing from the 
south ; the fane and the palace, the portal and the obelisk, 
the altar and the throne, the pictureand the frieze, disap- 
peared from my sight, and darkness brooded over the land. 
I knelt down and hid my face in the moveable and burning 
soil, and as the wind of the desert passed over me, methought 
it whispered, '* Child of Nature, learn to unlearn!" 

We are the slaves of false knowledge. Our memories 
are filled with ideas tJiat have no origin in truth. We learn 
nothing from ourselves. •The sum of our experience is but 
a dim dream of the conduct of past generations, generations 
that lived in a total ignorance of their nature. Our instruct- 
ers are the unknowing and the dead. We study human 
nature in a charnel-house, and, like the nations of the £ast, 
we pay divine honours to the maniac and the fool. A series 
of systems have mystified existence. We believe what our 
fathers credited, because they were convinced without a 
cause. The faculty of thought has been destroyed. Yet 
our emasculated minds, without the power of fruition, still 
pant for the charms of wisdom. It is this that makes us fly 
with rapture to false knowledge — to tradition, to prejudice, 
to custom. Delusive tradition, destructive prejudice, de- 
generating custom ! . It is this that makes us prostrate our- 
selves with reverence before the wisdom of by-gone ages, 
in no one of which has man- been the master of hip own 
reason. 

^ I am desirous of writing a book which shall be all truth, 
a^work of which the passion, the thought, the action, and 
even the style should spring from my own experience of 
feeling, from the meditations of my own intellect, from my 
own observation of incident, from my own study of the 
genius of expression. ♦ - 

When I turn over the .pages of the metaphysician, I per- 
ceive a science that deals in words instead of facts. Arbi- 
trary axioms lead to results that violate reason ; imaginary 
principles establish systems that contradict the common 
sense of mankind. All is dogma, no part demonstration. 
Weariedj perplexed, doubtful, I tbiovi ioYiii \b« volume in 
disgust. 
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When I search into my own breast, and trace the devel- 
opment of my own intellect, and the formation of my own 
character, all is light and ordej. The luminous succeeds 
to the obscure, the certain to the doubtful, the intelligent to 
the illogical, the practical to the impossible, and I experience 
all that refined and ennobling satisfaction that wo derive 
from the discovery of truth and the contemplation of nature. 

I have resolved, therefore, to write the history of my own 
life, because it is the subject of which I have the truest 
knowledge. ^ 

At an age whon some have scarcely entered upon their 
career, I can look back upon past years spent in versatile 
adventure and long meditation. My thought has been the 
consequence of my organization : my action the result of a 
necessity not less imperious. My fortune and my intelli- 
gence have blended together, and formed my character. 

I am desirous of executing this purpose while my brain 
is still fed by the ardent though tempered flame of youth ; 
while I can recall the past with accuracy, and record it with 
vividness ; while my memory is still faithful, and while the 
dewy freshness of youthful fancy still lingers on the fiio.wers * 
of my mind. 

I would bring to this work the illumination of an intellect 
emancipated from the fatal prejudices of an irrational edu- 
cation. This may be denied me. Yet some exemption 
from the sectarian prejudices that imbitter life may surely 
*be expected from one who, by a curious combination of 
circumstances, finds himself without country, without kin- 
dred, and without friends ; nor will he be suspected of in- 
dulging in |he delusion of worldly vanity, who, having acted 
in the world, has retired to meditate in an inviolate solitude, 
and seeks relief from the overwhelming vitality of thought 
in the flowing spirit4>f creation. • 



II. 

When I can first recall existence, I remember myself a 
melancholy child. My father, Baron Fleming, was a Saxon 
nobleman of ancient family, who, being opposed to theFc^vi^sfe. 
interest, quittid, at the commencemeivV. o^ \\v\^ <i,^tvVOT:^>^^ 
coantry, and after leading for Bome -j^w* ^^wAwsv^^jte- 

A2 
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entered into the service of a northern court. At Venice, yet 
a yoathy he married a daughter of th^ noble house of Conta- 
rini, and of that marriage i was the only oflfspring^ My en- 
trance into this worki was marked with evil, for my mother 
yielded up her life while investing me with mine. I was 
christened with the name of l^er illustrious race. Thus much, 
during the first years of my childhood, I casually learned, but 
I know not how ; I feel I was early conscious that my birth 
was a subject on which it was proper that I should not speak, 
and one, the mention of which, it was early instilled into me, 
would only occasion my remaining parent bitter sorrow* 
Thorefore upon this topic I was ever silent, and with me, from 
my earliest recollection, Venice was a name to be shunned. 
My father a|ain married. His new bride was a daughter 
of the country which had adopted him. She was of high 
blood, and very wealthy, and beautiful in the fashion of her 
land. This union produced two children, botli males. As 
a cRild, I viewed them with passive antipathy. They were 
called my brothers, but nature gave the lie to the reiterated 
assertion. There was no similitude between us. Their blue 

* eyes, their flaxen hair, and their white visages claimed no 
kindred with my Venetian countenance. Wherever I moved, 
I looked around me, and beheld a race different from myself. 
There was no sympathy between fhy frame and the rigid 
clime whither I had been brought to live. I knew not why, 
but I was unhappy. Had 1 found in one of my father's new 
children a sister, all might have been changed. In that 
sweet and singular tie, I might have discovered solace, and 
the variance of constitution would perhaps between different 
sexes have fostered, rather than discouraged affection. But 
this blessing, which I have ever considered the choicest boon 
of nature, was denied me. I was alone. 

I loved my father dearly and deeply, l>ut I seldom saw him. 
He was buried in the depth of affairs. A hurried kiss and a 
passing smile were the fleeting gifls of his affection. Scru- 
pulous care however was taken that i should never be, and 
should never feel, neglected. I was overloaded with atten- 
tions, even as an infant My stepmother, swayed by my 
father, and perhaps by a well-regulated mind, was vigilant in 
not violating the etiquette of maternal duty. No favour was 
sAoHii to iqy whiie brethren which was not ek.tended also to 

me. Tome alsOf as the eldest, the piet«i^wi^>\iTv^^!WM'^> 
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WAS ever yielded. Bat for the rest, she was coldy tuid I was 
repulsive, and she stole from the saloon, which I rendered 
interesting by no infantile graces, to the nursery where she 
could lavish her love upon her troublesome, but sympathizing 
oflipring, and listen to the wondrous chronicle which their 
attendants daify supplied of their mar?ellous deeds and 
almost orac^ar prattle. 

Because! was unhappy, I was sedentary and silent, for 
the lively sounds and the wild gambols of children are but 
the unconscious Aitpourings of joy. They make their gay 
noises, and burst into their gay freaks, as young birds ia 
spring chant in the free air, and flutter in the fresh boughs. 
But I could not revel in the rushing flow of my new blood, 
nor yield up my frame to its dashing and voluptuous course. ' 
I could not yet analyze my feelings ; I could not indeed yet 
think ; but I had an instinct that I was diflerent from my 
fellow->crcatures, and the feeling was not triumph, but 
horror. 

My quiet inaction gained mc the reputation of stupidity. 
In vain they, endeavoured to conceal from me their impres- 
sion. I read it. in their looks ; in their glances of pity full * 
of 4earned discernment, in their telegraphic exchanges of 
mutual conviction. At last, in a moment of irritation, the 
secret broke from one of my white brothers. I felt that the 
urchin spoke truth, but I cut him to the ground. He ran 
howling and yelping to his dam. 1 was surrounded by the 
indignant mother and the domestic police. I listened to their 
agitated accusations, and palpitating threats of punishment, 
with sullen indiflerence. I'oflered no defence^ I courted 
their vengeance. It came in the shape of imprisonment. I 
was conducted to my room, and my door was locked on the 
outside. I answered tiie malignant sound by bolting it in the 
interior. I remained there two days deaf to all their entrea- 
ties, without sustenance, feeding only upon my vengeance* 
Each fresh visit was an additional triumph. I never answered ; 
I never moved. Demands of apology were exchanged for 
promises of pardon : promises of pardon were in turn suc- 
ceeded by offers of reward. I gave no sign. I heard them 
stealing on tiptoe to the porta), full of horrible alarm, and 
even doubtful of my life. I scarcely would breathe. Ax 
length the door wasl)urst open, and *m tu^e^ >^^ViSJlA»McJoKv% 
baroness, and a posse of servants, mV\vV\v^ OcSi^x^xv^^^Css.^ 
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to their nurses' gowns. Planted in- the most distant corner, 
I received them with a grim smile. I was invited away.. I 
refused-to move. A man-servant advanced and touched me. 
I stamped) I gnashed my teeth, I gave a savage growl, that 
made him recoil with dread. The baroness lost her remain- 
ing presence of mind, withdrew with her train, and was 
obliged to call in my father, to ^vbom all wa^or the first 
time communicated. 

« 

I heard his well-known step upon the stair. I beheld the 
face that never looked upon me without a smile, if in care- 
lessness, still, still a smile. Now it wa? grave, but sad, not 
harsh. ' 

''^Contarini,"lie j?aid, in a serious, but not angried voice, 
" what is all this ?'' 

I burst into a wild cry, I rushed to his arms. He pressed 
me to his bosom. He tried to kiss away the fiooding tears, 
that each embrace called forth more plenteously. For the 
first time in my life I felt happy, because, for the first time 
in my life 1 felt loved. 



III. 

It was a beautiful garden, full of terraces and arched 
walks of bowery trees. A tall fountain sprang up fron/a 
marble basin, and its glittering column broke in its fall into 
a thousand coloured drops, and woke the gleamy fish that 
would have slept in the dim water. And I wandered about, 
and the enchanted region seemed illimitable, and at each 
turn more magical and more bright. Now a whit^ vase 
shining in the light, now a dim statue shadowy in a cool 
grot. I would have lingered a moment at the mossy her- 
mitage, but the distant bridge seemed to invite me to new 
adventures. 

It was only three miles from the city, and belonged to the 
aunt of the baroness. I was brought here to play. When 
the women met there was much kissing, and I also was 
kissed, but it gave me no pleasure, fori felt even then that it 
was a form, and I early imbibed a hatred of all this mechan- 
ical domestic love. And they sat together, and took out 
their work, and talked without ceasing, chiefiy about the 
children. The baroness retold all tlie wonderful stories of 



the nurses, many of which I knew to be false. I did not 
say this, but the conviction gave me, thus early, a contempt 
for the chatter of women. As soon as I was unobserved, I 
stole away to the garden. 

Even then it was ravishing to be alono. And although I 
could not think, and knew not the cause of the change, I 
felt serene, and the darkness of my humour seemed to leave 
me. All was so new and all so beautiful. The bright sweet 
flowers, and the rich shrubs, and the4all trees, and the flitting 
birds, and the golden bees, and the gay butterflies, and that con- 
stant and soothing hum, broken only everand anon by a strange 
shrill call, and that wonderful blending of brilliancy and fresh- 
ness, and perfume and warmth, that strong sense of the loveli- 
ness and vitality of nature which we feel amid the growing 
life of a fair garden, entered into my soul, and difiused 
themselves over my frame, softened my heart, and charmed 
my senses^ 

But all this was not alone the cause of my happiness. 
For to me the garden was not a piece of earth belonging to 
my aunt, but a fine world. I wandered about in quest of 
some strange adventure, which I would fain believe, in so 
fair a region, must quickly occur. The terrace was a vast 
desert over which I travelled for many days, and^4he mazy 
walks, so mysterious ^nd^unworrdly, were an unexplored 
forest fit for a true knight. And in the hermitage, I sought 
the simple hospitalitity of a mild and aged Jiost, who pointed 
to the far bridge as surely leading to a great fulfilment, and 
my companion was a faithful esquire, whose fidelity was 
never wanting, and we conversed much, but most respect- 
ing a mighty ogre, who was to fall beneath my puissant 
arm. Thus glided many a day in unconscious and creative- 
revery, but sometimes when i had explored over again each 
nook and corner, and the illimitable feeling had worn off, 
the power of imagination grew weak. I found *myself 
alone amid the sweets and sunshine, and fell sad. 

But I would not quit this delicious world without an 
effort, and I invented a new mode of mingling in its life. I 
reclined beneath a shady tree, and I covered my eyes with 
my little hand, and I tried to shut out the garish light, that 
seemed to destroy the visions which were ever flitting before 
mo. They came in their beauty, obedient to my call. 
And I wandered in strange countries, and achieved mjany 
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noble acts, and said many noble words, and the beings with 
whom I acted were palpable as myself, with beautiful faces 
and graceful forms. And there was a brave young knight, 
who was my friend, and bis life I ever saved, and a^^lovely 
princess, who spoke not, but smiled ever, and ever upon me. 
And we were lost in vast forests, and shared bard food, and 
as the evening drew on, we came to the gates of a castle. 

'* Contarina ! Contarina4" a voice sounded from the 
house, and all the sweet visions rushed away like singing 
birds scared out of a tree. I was no longer a brave knight : 
I was a child. I rose miserable and exhausted, and in 
spite of a repeated cry, I returned with a slow step and a sul- 
len face. 

I saw there was an unusual bustle in the house. Ser- 
vants were running to ami fro doing nothing, doors were 
slammed, and there was much calling. I stole into the 
room unperceived. It was a new comer. They werjB 
all standing around a beautiful girl, expanding into prime 
womanhood, and all talking at the same time. There was 
also much kissing. 

It appeared to me that there could not be a more lovely 
being than the visiter. She was dressed in a blue riding- 
coat, with a black hat, which had fallen off her forehead. 
Her full chestnut curls had broken loose. Her rich cheek 
glowed with the excitement of the meeting, and her laugh- 
ing eyes sparkled with social love. - . 

^ I gazed upon her unperceived. She must have been at 
least eight years my senior. This idea crossed me not then. 
I gazed upon her unperceived, and it was fortunate, for I 
was entranced. I could not move or speak. My whole 
system changed. My breath left me. I panted with great 
difficulty. The colour fled from my cheek, and I was sick 
from the blood rushing to my heart. 

I' was seen, I was seized, I was pulled forward. I l^ent 
down my head. They lifted it up, drawing back my curls ; 
they lifted it up, covered with blushes. She leant down, . 
she kissed me — Oh ! how unlike the dull kisses of the 
morning. But I could not return her embrace ; I nearly 
swooned upon her bosom. She praised, in her good nature, 
the pretty boy, and the tone in which she spoke made me 
doiMy feel my wretched insignificance. 
The hustle 3uhfi\^edi : eating succeeded lo V.«\\C\tv^. Owx 

good aunt was a great priestess in lV\e ift^s^Vene^ ol ^\>wxx- 
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cake and sweet wine. I had no appetite. This was the 
fruitful theme of much discussion. I could not eat : I 
thought on\j of the fair stranger. They wearied me 
with their wonderment and their inquiries. I was irritated 
and I was irritable. The baroness schooled me in that dull 
tedious way which always induces obstinacy. At another 
time, I should have been sullen, but my heart was full and 
softened, and I wept. My «tepmother was alarmed, lest, 
in an unguarded moment, she should have passed the cold, 
strict line of maternal impartiality which she had laid down 
for her constant regulation. She would have soothed me with 
commonplace consolation. I was miserable and disgusted. 
I fled again to the garden. 

I regained with hurrying feet my favourite haunt, again I 
sat under my favourite tree. But not now to build castles 
of joy and hope, not now to commune with my beautiful 
creation, and revel in the warm flow of my excited fancy. 
A\h all ,had fled ; all, all had changed. I shivered under 
the cold horror of my reality. 

I thought I heard beautiful music, but it was only the 
voice of a woman. 

" Contarini," said the voice, " why do you weep ?" 

I looked up ; it was ^ stranger, it was Christiana. '* Be- 
cause," I answered, s(^bing, '* I am miserable.'' 

" Sweet boy," she said, as she knelt down heSide me, *' dry, 
dry your tears, for we all love you. Mamma meant not to 
be cross." 

<^ Mamma ! She is not my mamma." 

^< But she loves you like a mother." 

" No oue loves me." 

*< Ail love you, dearest — I love you," and she kissed me with 
a thousand kisses. 

''Oh! Christiana," I exclaimed, in a low,tremulous voice, 
'' love me, love me always. Uyau do not love me, I shall 
die !" 

I threw my arms around her neck, and a gleam of rapture 
seemed to burst through the dark storm of my grief. She 
pressed me to her heart a thousand times, and each time I 
clang with a more ardent grasp— and by degrees, the fierce- 
ness of my passion died away, and heavy sobs succeeded to 
my torrents of tears, and light sighs ^i \«A\.c.^\Skfc^^v5v^'^i^«^> 
like clouds in a clearing heavw. Oxxi gnal &s^ wwi^NS*» 
a tbander-Btorm. 
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IV. 



Tu visit of Christiana was the first great incident of my 
life. No day passed without my seeing her, either at the 
garden-house, or at our town, and each day I graw happier. 
Her presence, the sound of her voice, one bright smile, and 
I was a different being ; but her caresses, her single society, 
the possession of her soft hand — all this was maddening. 
When I was with her in the company of others, I was happy, s 
but I indicated my happiness by no exterior sign. I sat by 
ber side, witb my hand locked in hers, and I fed in silence 
upon my tranquil joy. But when we were alone, then it was 
that her influence over me broke forth. All the feelings of 
my heart were hers. I concealed nothing. I told her each 
moment that I loved her, and that.nntii I knew her I was un- 
happy. Then I would communicate to her in confidence all 
my secret sources of enjoyment, and explain how I had turned 
common places into enchanted regions, where I could always 
fly for refuge. She listened with fondness and delight, and 
was the heroine of all my sports. Now I had indeed a prin- 
cess.^ Strolling with her, the berceau was still more like a 
forest, and the solace of the hermit's cell still more refreshing* 

Her influence over me was all powerful, for she seemed to 
change my habits and my temper. In kindness she entered 
into my solitary joys ; in kindness she joined in my fantastic 
amusements ; for her own temper was social, and her own 
delight in pastimes that were common to all. She tried to 
rouse me from my inaction, she counselled me to mingle with 
my companions. How graceful was this girl! Grace was 
indeed her characteristic, her charm. Sometimes she would 
run away swiAer than an arrow, and then, as she was skim- 
ming along, suddenly stop, and turn her head with an expres- 
sion so fascinating, that she appeared to me always like a 
young sunny fawn. 

" Contarini !" she would cry, in- a clear flute-like voice. 
How I rushed to her ! 

I became more amiable to my brothers. I courted more 

the members of my little society. I even joined in their sports. 

It was whispered that Contarini was much improved, and the 

haroaess glanced at me with a kind of patronizing air, that 

^oiaedtohiat to the initiated not to pxewm^ \oo Vwsr^j m>2fcw 
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tfaek regulations, or exercise towards t>ne lo unpraedsed, pmr* 
kaps soincapabley all the severity of their childish legislation. 

The visit of Christiana drew to a close. There was a chil- 
dron*8 ball at our house, and she condescended to be its mis- 
tress. Among my new companions, there was a boy who 
was two years my senior. He had more knowledge of the 
world than, most of us, for he had been some time at school. 
He was gay, vivacious, talkative. He was the leader in all 
our diversions. We all envied him his superiority, and all 
called him conceited. He was ever with Christiana. I dis- 
liked him. 

I hated dancing, but to-night I had determined to dance, 
for the honour of our fair president. When the ball opened, 
I walked up to claim her hand as a matter of course. She ^ 
waa engaged — she was engaged to this youthful hero. En* 
gage^l ! Was it true? £ngage(f! Horrible jargon! Were the 
hollow forms of mature society to interfere with our play of 
love ? She expressed her regret, and promised to dance with 
me aAerward. She promised what I did not require. Pale 
and agitated, I stole to a corner, and fed upon my mortified 
heart. 

I watched her in the dance. Never had she looked more 
beautiful ; what was worse, never more happy. Every 
smile pierced me through. Each pressure of my rival's 
hand touched my brain. I grew sick and dizzy. It was a 
terrible effort not to give way to my passion. But I sue* 
ceeded, and escaped from the chamber with all its glaring * 
ights and jarring sounds. 

I stopped one moment. on the staircase for breath. A 
servant came up and asked if I wanted any thing. I could 
not answer. He asked if I were unwell. I struggled with 
my choking voice, and said I was very well. I stole up to 
my bedroom. I had no light, but a dim moon just revealed 
my bed. I threw myself upon it and wished to die. - 

My forehead was burning hot, my feet were icy cold. 
My heart seemed in my throat. I felt quite sick. I could 
not speak ; I could not weep ; I could not think. Every 
thing seemed blended in one terrible sensation of desolate 
and desolating wretchedness. 

Much time perhaps had not elapsed, although it seemed 
to me an age, but there was a «ounduvli^<^tQ«)^^^^^^!^^^'>^ 
gmBil0. I looked around, I tbooghx <toX tk. iJw^ssv^ Vk»^ 
roL.l—B I 
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passed between n(b and the window. A feeliog 4>f lecroc 
crossed me. I nearly cried out ; but as my lipe mofed| a 
warm mouth sealed them with sweetness. 

*^ Contarioi," said a voice I could not mistake) '<are you ^ 
unwell?" 

I would not answer. 

<* Contarini, my loye> speak to Christiana!" 

But the demon prevailed, and I would not speak. 

" Contarini, you are not asleep." 

Still I was silent. 

" Contarini, you do not love me." 

I would liave been silent, but I sighed. 

*^ Contarini, what has happened? Tell mo, tell m«, 
dearest. Tell your Christiana. You know you always t^U 
her everything:" 

I seized her hand — :I bathetl it with my fast^flowing teara. 

She knelt down as she did on our first meeting in &e gar-» 
den, and . clasped me in her arms; and each moment the 
madness of my mind grew greater. I was convulsed with 
passion. 

And when I grew more calm, she again spoke, and asked 
me what made me so unhappy ; and I said, between my 
wild sobs, ^* Oh ! Christiana, you too have turned against 
me!" 

<^ Dear, sensitive child," she said, as slie pressed me to 
her bosom, <^ if you feel so keenly, you will never be happy. 
• Turn against you ! Oh ! Contarini, who is your frieiicl if 
not Christiana! Do I not love you better than all the world! 
Do I not do all I can to make you happy and good ? And 
why should I turn against Contarini when he is the best and 
dearest of boys, and loves hi» Christiana with all his heart 
and soul ?" / • 

She raised me from the bed, and placed me in b«r lap. 
My head reposed upon her/ood and faithful heart. She was 
silent, for I was. exhausted, and I felt her sweet breath de- 
scending upon my cheek. 

^< Go," I said, after some little time, and in a feeble Toice^ 
" go, Christiana. They want you." 

<^ Not without you, dearest. I came to fetch you." 

<< I cannot go. It is impossible : I am so tired." 

*^OIi I come, dearest ! I shall be so uuYiv^;^ \C ^ou do 
iM^/ corne^ You would sot ba\e tsa ^x&^k^ ^^ "fi^affitf^ 
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atemng, tbb evening that we were to be lo gay. See i I 
will run and fetch a light, and be with you in a moment." 
And she kissed me and ran away, and in a moment retarncd. 

*^ Dearest Christiana ! I cannot go. What will they think 
of me?" 

*^ Nobody knows even that you are away : all are 
busy." 

** What will they think of me ? Really I cannot go; and 
my eyes are so red." 

^< Nonsense ! They are the blackest and most beautiful 
eyes I ever saw." 

** Oh ! they are horridly red," I ai%iwered, looking in the ^ 
glass. ^< I ciuinot go, Christiana." 

" They are not the least red. I will wash them with 
some eau de Cologne and water." 

*• Oh I Christiana, do you really love me ? Have you 
really made it up ?" ^ 

**'l love you more than ever, dear ! Th^re, let me brush 
your curls. Is this your brush ? What a funny little brush t 
Dear Contarini, how pretty you look I" 



V. 

Whbn I was eight years of age, a tutor was introduced 
into the house, and I was finally and formally emancipated 
A^dm the police of the nursery, and the government of women. 
My tutor was well qualified for his office, according to the 
existing ideas respecting education, which substitute for the 
noblest of sciences the vile art of teaching words. He was 
learned in his acquirements, and literary in bis taste, with a 
calm mind, a bland manner, and a mild voice. The bar- 
oness, who fancied herself a great judge of character, 
ftvoured him, before the commencement of his labours, 
with an epitome of mine. After a yearns experience of his 
pupil, he ventured to express his opinion, that I was by no 
means so slow as was supposed, that although I had no 
great power of application, I was not averse to acquiring 
knowledge, and that if I were not endowed with any very 
remarkable or shining qualities, my friends mifht b^ <i<»^ 
tcded jfor the absence of these \\\g\\ ^Ci^^x% \5>^ \K«i\i«\w^ 
equallf destitute of those violent ^^awsfta ^xA ^^^. ^5swgs^- 
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ftrnable volition which were usually attendant upon geniuff 
and too often rendered the most gifted miserable. 

I was always a bad learner, and although I loved know- 
ledge from my cradle» I* liked to acquire it in my own way. 
I think that I was born with a detestation of grammars 
Nature seemed to whisper me the folly of learning words 
instead of ideas, and my mind would have grown steril lor 
want of manure, if I had not taken its culture into my own 
hands, and compensated by my own tillage for my tutor's 
bad husbandry, i therefore, in a quiet way, read every book 
that I could get hold of, and studied as little as possible in 
my tnstructer*s museum gf verbiage, whether his specimens 
appeared in the anatomy of a substantive, or the still more 
disgusting form of a dissected verb. 

This period of my life too Was memorable for a more in« 
teresting incident than (he introduction of my tutor. For 
the first time i visited the theatre. Never shall I forget the 
impression. At length I perceived human beings conduct- 
ing themselves as I wished. ( was mad for tlie playhouse, 
and I had the means of gratifying my mania. I so seldom 
fixed my heart upon any thing, I showed, in general, such 
little relish for what is called amusement, that my father 
accorded .me his permission with 'pleasure and facility, and 
as an attendant to this magical haunt, I now began to find 
my tutor of great use. 

I had now a pursuit,- for when I was not a spectator at 
the theatre, at home I was an actor. I required no audi- 
ence—I was happier alone. -My chivalric reveries had 
been long gradually iQaving me : now they entirely vanished. 
As I learned more of life and nature, I required for my pri- 
vate world something which, while it was beautiful and 
uncommon , was nevertheless natural and could live. Bo<^ 
more real than fairy tales and feudal romances had already 
made me muse over a more real creation. The theatre at 
once fully introduced to me this new existence, and there 
arose accordingly in my mind new characters. Heroes 
succeeded to knights, tyrants to ogres, and boundless empire 
to enchanted castles. My character also changed with my 
companions. Before all was beautiful and bright, but stiU 
and mystical. The fBrms that surrounded me were splen- 
did, the scenes through which I passed ^\VV«t\tv\^,AsQl \Im 
obsnges took place without my agency « ox VS \ vi\%^\ V^- 
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£1M only the system of anotheiwHfor the foundation was 
Iho supernatural. Now, if every ihmg were less beautiful, 
every thing was more earnest. I mingled with the warlike 
and the wise, the crafty, the sufferings the pious — all de- 
pended upon our own exertions, and each result could only 
be brought about by our own simple and human energies — 
for the foundation was the natural. 

Yet at times even this fertile source of enjoyment failed, 
and the dark spirit which haunted me in my first years would 
still occasionsily descend upon my mind. I knew not how 
it waSf but the fit came upon me in an instant, and often 
when least counted on. A star, a sunset, a tree, a note of 
music, the sound of the wind, a fair face flitting by me in 
unknown beauty, and I was lost. 'All seemed vapid, dull^ 
spiritless, and flat. Life had no object and no beauty ; and 
1 slunk to some solitary corner, where I was content to lie 
down and die. These were moments of bitter agony, these 
were moments in which if I were spoken to I had no respect 
for persons. Once I remember my father found mp before 
the demon bad yet flown, and, for the first time, he spoke 
without being honoured* 

At last I had such a lengthened fit that it attracted uni- 
versal attention. I would scarcely move, or speak, or eat 
lor days. There was a general alarm. The baroness fell 
into a flutter, lest my father should think I had been starved 
to death, or ill used, or poisoned, and overwhelmed me with 
inquiries, each of which severally procrastinated my con- 
valescence. For doubtless, now that I can analyze my past 
feelings, these dark humours arose only from the want of 
being loved. Physicians were called in. There were im* 
aiense consultations.- They were all puzzled, and all had 
recourse to arrogant dogmas. I would not, nay, I could 
not assist them. Lying upon the sofa with my eyes shut, 
as if asleep, I listened to their conferences. It Was settled 
that I was sufiering from a want of nervous energy. Strange 
jargon, of which their fellow- creatures are the victims! 
Altbough young, I looked upon these men with suspicion, 
if not contempt, and my after life has both increased my 
experience of their character, and confirmed my juvenile 
impression. 

Change of air and scene were iv^tux«\\^ ^\«&w^^\^^^"wv 
eSeoi by men ytho were ignorant ol V)a» c^>Mk^* "V^ "^^^ 
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Mttled that I should leave town, accompaniecl bj my tutor, 
and that we ahoulctretfide for a season at iny father's cnti§. 



VI. 

« And I, too, wHl fly to Egcria I" 

We were discoursing of P.ompilius^ when the thought 
flashed across me. I no longer listened to his remarks, and 
ceased also to answer. My eyes were indeed fixed upon 
the page, but I perceived nothing, as it was not yet my 
hour of liberty, I remained in a soft state of dreamy ab- 
straction. 

When I was again free I wandered forth into the park, 
and I hastened, with a rushing, agitated step, to the spot on ' 
which I had fixed. 

It was a small dell, and round it grew tall trees with thin 
and light'Cc^oured leaves; and the earth was everywhere 
covered with thick fern and many wild flowers. And the 
dell was surrounded at a very slight distance by a deep wood, 
out of which white glancing hares each instant darted to 
play upon the green sunny turf. It was not indeed a sparry 
grot, cool in the sparkling splendour of a southern scene ; 
. it was not indeed a spot formed in the indefinite, but lovely, 
•mould of the regions of my dreams, but it was green, and 
sweet, and wondrous still. 

And I threw myself upon the soft yielding fern, and 
covered my eyes. And a shadowy purple tint was all that 
I perceived, and as my abstraction grew more intense, tbe 
purple lightened- into a dusky white, and this new curtain 
again into a glittering veil, and the veil mystically disap^ 
peared, and i beheld a beautiful and female face. 

It was not unlike Christiana, but more dazzling^ and very < 
pensive. And the eyes met mine, and they were full of 
serious lustre, and my heart beat, and I seemed to whisper 
with^a very low, but almost ecstatic voice, *^ Egeria !^ Yet 
indeed my lips did not move. And the vision beamed with 
a melancholy smile. And suddenly I found myself in a 
spacious cave, and I looked up into the face of a beautiful 
woman, and ber countenance was the countenance of the 
vMMioB* And we were in deep ahade^ but fat out I could 
perceive a lAaning and azure land, kud \\i<& ^^j ^vi^a ^l ^ 
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rtdiant purple, and the earth was streaming with a golden 
light. And there were^blue mountains, and bright fields, 
and glittering vineyards. 

And I said nothing, but I looked upon her face, and dwelt 
upon her beauty. And hours fiew, and the sun set, and the 
dew descended. And as the sky became less warm, the vis« 
ion gradually died away, and I arose in the long twilight, 
and I returned home pensive and grave, but full of a soflt 
and palpitating joy. 

And when I returned, I could not eat. My tutor made 
many observations, many inquiries, but he was a simple man, 
and I could always quiet him. I sat at the table full of hap- 
piness, and almost without motion. And in the evening I 
stole into a comer, and thought of the coming day with all 
its rich strange joys. 

My life was now one long stream of full felicity. It was . 
indeed but one idea, but that idea was as beautiful as it was 
engrossing. Each day I hastened to the enchanted dell, 
each day I returned with renewed rapture. I had no thought 
for any thing but my mystic mistress. My studies, always 
an effort, would now have been insupportable, had I not 
invented a system by which I rendered even their restraint 
a new source of enjoyment. I had now so complete a com- 
mand of my system of abstraction^ that while my eye appa- 
rently was employed and interested with my allotted page, 
I in fact perceived nothing but my visionary nymph. My 
tutor, who observed me always engrossed, could not perceive 
that I was otherwise than a student, and when I could re- 
member, I would turn over a leaf, or affect with much 
anxiety to look out a word in the lexicon, so that his decep- 
tion Was perfect. Then at the end of the day I would soatch 
•ome hasty five minutes to gain an imperfect acquaintance 
with my task, imperfect enough to make him at length con- 
vinced that the baroness's opinion of my* intellect was not 
so erroneous as he had once imagined. 

A short spring and a long summer had passed away thus 
delightfully, and I was now to leave the castle and return to 
the capital. The idea of being torn away from Egeria was 
harrowing. I became again melancholy, but my grief was' 
tender, not savage. I did not recur to my ancient gloom, 
for I was prevented by the consoling coTiN\R\Ivaiv>5cia\.\Nf<'^& 
hved. Yet to ber the sad secreX mu«V\^^ ^\&j^^^> \^^n^ 
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not quit her without preparation* How often in aolUary 
possession of the dreadful fact, have I gazed upon her incom- 
parable face, how often have I fancied that she was conscious 
of the terrible truth, and glanced reproachfully even amid 
her looks of love. 

It was told : in broken accents of passionate wo, with 
streaming eyes, and amid embraces of maddening rapture, 
it was told. I clung to her, I would have cluDg to her for 
ever, but a dark and irresistible destiny doomed us to part, 
and I was led to my uninspired loneliness. 

Returning homo from my last visit to the dell, I met my 
tutor. He came upon me suddenly, otherwise I would have 
avoided him, as at this moment I would have avoided any 
'thing else human. My swollen cheeks, my eyes dim with 
weeping, my wild and broken walk, attracted even his atten« 
tion. He inquired what ailed me. His appearance, so dif- 
ferent from the radiant being from whom I had lately parted, 
his voice so strange afler the music which yet lingered in 
my ear, his salutation so varying in style to the one Uiat ever 
welcomed me, and ever and alone' was welcome, the hor- 
rible contrast that my situation formed with the condition I 
had the instant quitted — all this overcame me. I ex- 
pressed niy horror by my extended arms and my averted head. 
I screamed, I foamed at the inouth, I fell into violent con- 
vulsions. 



vn. 

Although I have delineated with some detail the feelings 
of my first boyhood, I have been .indebted for this record to 
the power of a faithful and analytic memory, and not to any 
early indulgence in the habits of introspection. Fpr indeed, 
in these young years I never thought about myself, or if some 
extraordinary circumstance impelled me to idiosyncratic 
contemplation, the result was not cheering. For I well re- 
member that when, on the completion of my eleventh year, 
being about to repair to a college where I was to pass some 
years preparatory to the university, I meditated on this great 
and comigg change, — I was impressed with a keen convic- 
tion of inferiority. It had sometimes indeed crossed my 
inlad that I tt d« of a different order to l^osw «xQ\xii<^ xs^C^svx\ 



never that the difference was in my favour, and brooding 
over the mortifying contrast which my exploits exhibited in 
my private and my public world, and the general opinion 
which they entertained of me at home, 1 was at times 
strongly tempted to consider myself even half a fool. 

Though change was ever agreeable, I thought of the vicis- 
situde that was about to occur with the same apprehension 
that men look forward to the indefinite horror of a terrible 
operation. And the strong pride that supported me under 
the fear, and forbade me to demonstrate it, was indeed the 
ouse of my sad forebodings. For I could not tolerate the 
thought that I should become a general jest, and a common 
agent. And when I perceived the state ^ preparing for me» 
and thought of Egeria, 1 blushed. And that beautiful vision 
that had brought me such delicious solace was now only a 
source of depressing mortification. And for the first tinoe 
in my life, in my infiniCb tribulation, and. in the agony of my 
fancy, I mused why there should be such a devilish and tor- 
menting variance between my thought and my action. 

The hour came, and I was placed in the heart of a little 
and a busy world. For the first time in my life I was sur- 
rounded by struggling and excited beings. Joy, hope, sor- 
row, ambition, craft, courage, wit, dullness, cowardice, 
beneficence, awkwardness, grace, avarice, generosity, wealth, 
poverty, beauty, hideousness, tyranny, suffering, hypocrisy, 
truth, love, hatred, energy, inertness — they were all there, 
and all sounded, and moved, and acted about me. Light 
kughs, and bitter cries, and deep imprecations, and the 
de^ of the friendly, the prodigal, and the tyrant^ and the 
exploits of the brave, the graceful, and the gay, and the fly- 
ing words of native wit, and the poippous sentences of ac- 
quired knowledge — how new, how exciting, how wonderful! 

Did I tremble ? Did I sink into my innermost self? Did 
I fly ? Never. As I gazed upon them, a new principle rose 
up in my breast, and I perceived only beings whom I was 
determined to control. They came up to me with a curious 
glance of half-suppressed glee, breathless and mocking. 
They asked me questions of gay nonsense with a serious 
voice and solemn look. I answered in their kind. On a 
sudden I seemed endowed with new powers, i^nS blessed 
with the gjfl of tongues. 1 spoke \o >3Kv«av m^v\«<>^:\ 
wAieb was quite new to me, a moat uiiaMX>nt\ ^Wb>^« \^^^^% 
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in my turn, presented to them questions to which Uiey fi>uii4 
it difficult to respond. Some ran away to eommunicats 
their impression to their comrades, some stayed behind, bat 
these became more serious and more natural. When th^ 
found that I was endowed with a pregnant and decided cha^ 
acter, their eyes silently pronounced me a good fellow^ they 
vied with each other in kindness, and the most important led 
me away to initiate me in their mysteries. 

Weeks flew away, and I was intoxicated with my new Ufa 
and my new reputation. I was in a state of ceaseless excite- 
raent. It seemed that my tongue never paused : yet each 
word brought forth a new laugh, each sentence of gay ncm* 
sense fresh plaudits. All was rattle, frolic, and wild mirth. 
My companions caught my unusual manner, they adopted 
my new phrases, they repeated my extraordinary apoph* 
thegms. Every thing was viewed and done according to the 
new tone which I had introduced. * It was decided that I 
was the wittiest, the most' orighial, tlie most diverting of 
their society. A coterie of the most congenial inser>sib]y 
formed around me, and my example gradually ruled the choice 
spirits of our world. I even mingled in their games, althoogh 
I disliked the exertion, and in those in which the emulation 
was very strong, I even excelled. My ambition conquered 
my nature. It seemed that I was tiie soul of the school* 
Wherever I went, my name sounded, whatever was done, 
my opinion was quoted. I was caressed, adored, idolized. 
In a word, I was popular. 

Yet sometimes I caught a flying moment to turn aside, tod 
contrast my present situation with my past one. What wu 
all this ? Was I the same being ? But my head was in a 
whirl, and I had not tim^, or calmness, to solve the perplexing 
inquiry. 

There was a boy, and his name was Musaeus. He was 
somewhat my elder. Of a kind, calm, docile, mellow nature, 
moderate in every thing, universally liked, but without the 
least influence,— 4ie was the serene favourite of the school. 
It seemed to me that I nevcrbeheld so lovely and so pensive 
a countenance. His face was quite ov^l, his eyes deep blue : 
his rich brown curls clustered in hyacinthine grace upon the 
delicate rose of his downy cheek, and shaded the light blue 
reins of his clear white forehead. 
I beheld Mm: I loved him. JAy.(t\feTv4i^v^^%a%^w»iQj5i* 



Of all our locietyy be alone crowded not around roe. He 
was of a cold temparamen t» shy and timid . He looked upon 
me as a being whom he could not comprehend, and rather 
(eared. I was unacquainted with his motives, and piqued 
with bis conduct. I gave up my mind to the acquisition of 
bis acquaintance^ and of course I succeeded. In vain he 
endeavoured to escape. Wherever he moved, I seemed un- 
intentionally to hover around him : whatever he wanted, I 
seemed providentially to supply. In the few words that 
that this slight intercourse called forth, I addressed him in a 
tone strange to our rough life ; I treated him with a courtesy 
which seemed to elevate pur somewhat coarse condition. 
He answered nothing, was . confused, thankful, agitated. 
He yielded to the unaccustomed -tenderness of my manner, 
to the inezperieiiced elegance of my address. He could 
not but feel the strange conviction, that my conduct to him 
was ditierent to my behaviour to others^ for in truth his 
presence ever subdued my spirit, and repressed my artificial 
and excited manner. 

MusaBus was lowly born, and I was noble ; he poor, and 
I wealthy ; I had a dazzling i-eputation, he but good report. 
To find himself an object of interest, of quiet and tender 
regardi to one to whose notice all aspired, and who seemed 
to exist only in a blaze of cold-hearted raillery and reckless 
repartee, developed even his dormant vanity. He looked 
upon me with interest, and this feeling soon matured into 
fondness. 

Oh ! days of rare and pure felicity, when Mussus and 
ipyself, with our arms around each other's neck, wandered 
together amid the meads and shady woods that formed our 
limits. I lavished upon him all the fanciful love that I had 
long stored up, and the mighty passions that yet lay dormant 
in my obscure soul, now first began to stir in their glim* 
mering abyss. And indeed conversing with this dear. com- 
panion was it, that I first began to catch some glimpses of 
my yet hidden nature. For the days of futurity were our 
vmuA topic, and in parcelling out their fortunes, I uncon- 
sciously discovered my own desires; I was to be something 
greatf and glorious, and dazzling, but what we could not 
determine. The camp and the senate, the aword and the 
seroU^ that had raised, and had deaUo^^&, ^o isv^tv^ %\^^^ — 
tbmo wet^ ioMuly discussed, j^ji^ V\i<^t^ ^ ^^1^ ^^ ^&^^t» 
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ture wat ezaminedy foil of daring delight. One might be t 
corsair or a bandit. Foreign travel was what we coidd 
surely command, and must lead to much. I spoke to hioii 
in the fulness of our sweet confidence, of the strangenesi 
of my birth, and we nmrrelled together over mysterious 
Venice. And this led us to conspiracies, for which I fan- 
cied that I had a predisposition. But in all these scenes, 
Musseus was to be never absent. He was to be my heart's 
friend from the beginning to the death. And 1 mourned 
that nature had given me no sister, wherewith I could bind 
him tome by a still stronger and^sweeter tie. And then 
with a shy, hesitating voice, for he delighted not in talking 
of his home, he revealed to me ,that he was more blessed : 
and Caroline Musaeus rose*up at once to me like a star, and 
without having seen her, I was indeed her betrothed. 

Thus, during these bright days, did I pour forth all the 
feelings 1 had long treasured up, and in endeavouring to com- 
municate my desires to another, I learned to think. I ascended 
from indefinite re very to palpable cogitation. 

I was now seldom alone. To be the companion of Mu- 
sseus, I participated in many pastimes which otherwise I 
should have avoided, and in return he, although addicted to 
sports, was content, for my sake, to forega much former 
occupation. With what eagerness I rushed, when the hour 
of study ceased — with what wild eagerness I rushed to re- 
sume our delicious converse ! Nor indeed was his image 
ever absent from me, and when, in the hour of school, we 
passed eadi other, or our countenances chanced to meet, 
there was ever a sweet, faint smile, that, unmarked by others, 
interchanged our love. 

A love, that I thought must last for ever, and for ever 
fiow like a clear, bright stream, yet at times my irritable 
passions would disturb even these sweet waters. The 
temperament of MusaBUs was cold and slow. I was at first 
proud of having interested his afiection, but, as our friend- 
ship grew apace, I was not contented with this calm sym- 
pathy and quiet regard. I required that he should respond 
to my afiection with feelings not less ardent, and energetic 
than mine own. I was sensitive, I was jealous. I found a 
savage joy in harrowing his heart— I triumphed when I could 
draw a tear from his betutifol eye ; wVien 1 eoxild >»f<ft bios 
to anaccuatomed emotion ; when I foxf^YAm i^ %»vqs%ibb^ 



in, a Toice of agitation, that he lovad m0lRone, and pray me 
to be pacified. 

> From sublime torture to ridiculous teasing, too often Mu- 
sieus was my victim. One day I detected an incipient dis- 
like to myself, or a growing affection for another; then, I 
passed him in gloomy silence, because his indispensable en- 
gagements had obliged him to refuse my inyitation to our 
walk. But the letters wit*h which I overwhelmed him under 
some of these contingencies — these were the most violent 
infliction. Wiiat pages of mad eloquence ! — solemn appeals, 
bitter sarcasms, infinite ebullitions of frantic sensibility. 
For the first time in my life, I composed. I grew intoxicated 
with my own eloquence. A new desire arose in my mind, 
novel aspirations which threw light upon old and ofien-ex- 
perienced feelings. I began to ponder over the musip of 
language ; I studied the collocation of sweet words, and con- 
structed elaborate sentences in lonely walks. Poor Musaeus 
quite sunk under the receipt of my effusions. He could 
not write a line, and had he indeed been able, it would have 
been often difficult for him to have discovered the cause of 
our separations. The brevity, the simplicity of his answers 
were irresistible and heartrending. Yet these distractions 
brought with them one charm, a charm to me so captivating, 
that I fear it was sometimes a cause— reconciliation was 
indeed a love feast. 

The sessions of our college closed. The time came that 
MusaBUs and nysclf must for a moment part, but for a mo- 
ment, for I intended that he should visit me in our vacation, 
and we were also to write to each pther every week. Yet even 
under these palliating circumstances, parting was anguish. 

The eve of the fatal day, we took our last stroll in our 
favourite meads. The whole way I wept, and leaned upon 
his shoulder. With what jealous care I watched to see if 
he too shed a tear. One clear drop at length came quiver- 
ing down his cheek, like dew upon a rose. I pardoned 
him for its beauty. The bell sounded. I embraced him, 
aa if it sounded for my execution, and we parted. 
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VIII. 



I WAS once more at home, once more silent, once more 
alone. I found myself changed. My obscure aspiratiom 
after some indefinite happiness, my vague dreams of beauty, ^ 
or palpable personifications of some violent fantastic idea, 
no longer inspired, no longer soothed, no longer haunted 
me. I thought only of one subject, which was full of earnest 
novelty, and aboui^ded in interest, curious, serious, and en- 
grossing. I speculated jupon my own nature. My new life 
had developed many qualities, and had filled me with self- 
confidence. The clouds seemed to .clear off from the dark 
landscape of my mind, and vast ambition might be distin- 
guished on the far horizon, rearing its head like a mighty 
column. My energies stirred within me, an^ seemed to 
pant for the struggle and the strife. A deed was to be done, 
but what ? I entertained at this tim^ a deep conviction 
that life must be intolerable, unless I were the greatest of 
men. It seemed that I felt within me the power that could 
influence my kind. I longed to wave my inspiring sword 
at the head of armies, or dash into tlie very heat and blaze 
of eloquent faction. 

When I contrasted my feelings and my situation I grew 
mad. The constant jar between my conduct and my con- 
ceptions was intolerable. In • imagination a hero, I was in 
reality a boy. I returned from a victorious field to be criti- 
cised by a woman : in the very heart of a deep conspiracy, 
which was to change the fate of nations, to destroy Rome 
or to free Venice, I was myself the victim of each petty do- 
mestic regulation. I cannot describe the insane irritability 
which all this produced. Infinite were the complaints of 
my rudeness, my violence, my insufferable impertinence : 
incessant the threats of pains and penalties. It was uni- 
versally agreed that college had ruined me. A dull, slow 
bey I had always been, but, at least, I was tolerably kind 
and docile. Now, as my tutor's report correctly certified, 
I was not improved in intellect, and all witnessed the hor- 
rible deterioration of my manners and my morals; 

The baroness was in despair. After several smart ^ir 
jpiBhes, we at length had a regular pitched battle. 
ffAe began ber delightful coWoqja^ m \\v^ Uxs^^ ui^W 




domaitie. reprimand; dull, drofiy nonsense, adapted, as I 
ahould hope, to no state in which human intellect can ever 
be found, even if it have received the full benefit of the 
infernal tuition of nurses, which would be only ridiculous, 
if its effects were not so ifatally and permanently injurious. 
She told me that whenever I spoke I should speak in a low 
Toice, and that 1 should never think for myself. That if any 
thing were refused, I should be contented, and never ask the 
reason why, because it was not proper ever to ask questions, 
particularly when we were sure that every thing was done 
for our good. That I should do every thing that was bid- 
den, and always be ready to conform to everybody's desires, 
because at itiy age no one should have a will of his own. 
That I should never, on any account, presume to give my 
opinion, because it was quite impossible that one so young 
could have one. That on no account, also, should I ever 
be irritable, which never could be permitted ; but she never . 
considered that every eilbct has a cause, and never attempted 
to discover what might occasion this irritability. In this 
silly, superficial way she went on for ^ome time, repeating 
dull axioms by rote, and offering to me the same useless 
advice that had been equally thrown away, upon the tender 
minds of her generation. 

. She said all this, all this to me, all this to one who, a 
ftioment before^ was a Cossar, an Alcibiades. Now I had 
long brooded over the connexion that subsisted between 
myself and this lady. I had long formed in my mind, and 
caught up from books, a conception of the relations which 
tmist exist between a stepmother and her unwelcome son. 
I was therefore prepared. She grew pale, as I described 
in mad heroics our exact situation. She had no idea th$it 
any people, under any circumstances, could be influenced 
by such violeEt, such wicked, such insane sentiments. She 
stared, in stupid astonishment, at my terrible and unex- 
pected fluency. She entirely lost her presence of mind, and 
burst into tears — tears not of affection, but of absolute fright, 
the hysteric offspring of a cold, alarmed, puzzled mind. 

She vowed she would tell my father. I inquired, with 
a malignant sneer, of what ? She protested she certainly 
would tell. 1 dilated on the probability of a stepdame's 
tale. Most certainly she would tell. I burst into a dark, 
fbnmmg rage. I declared thai 1 N90^\^ \^v»^ ^^ V^x».^% 
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that I would leave the couDtry, that I would submit no 
longer to my intolerable life, that suicide (and here I kicked 
duwn a chair) should bring me immediate relief. The 
baroness was terrified out of her life. The fall of the chair 
was the perfection of fear. She was one of those women 
who have the highest respect for furniture. She could not 
conceive a human heing, much less a hoyj voluntarily kick- 
ing down a chair, if his feelings Were not very keen indeed. 
It was becoming too serious. She tried to sooth me. She 
would not speak to my father. All should be right, all 
should be forgotten, if I only would not commit suicide^jand 
not kick down the chairs. 

After some weeks, Musseus paid his long meditated visit 
I had never, until I invited him, answered his solitary letter. 
I received him with a coldness which astonished me, and 
must have been apparent to any one but himself. 1 was 
distressed by the want of unction in my manner, and tried to 
compensate by a laboured hospitality which, like ice, was 
dazzling, but frigid. Many ctiuses perhaps conduced to 
occasion this change, then inscrutable to me. Since wc bad 
parted, I had indulged in lefty ideas of self, and sometimes 
remembered, with a feeling approaching to disgustful mor- 
tification, the influence which had been exercised over rae 
by a fellow child. The reminiscence savoured too much of 
boyish weakness, and painfully belied my^proud theory of 
universal superiority. At home, too, when the permission 
for the invitation \vq,b accorded, there was much discussion 
- as to the quality of the invited. They wished to know who 
he was, and when informed^ looked rather grave. Some 
caution was muttered about the choice of my companions. 
Even my father, who seldom spoke to me, seemed alarmed 
at the prospect of a bad connexion. His intense worldli- 
ness was shocked. He talked to me for an unusual time 
upon the subject of school friendships, and his conversation, 
which was rare, made an impression. All this influenced 
me, for at that «ge I was, of course, the victim of every 
prejudice. Must I add to aH this, what is perhaps tlie sad 
and dreary truth, that in loving all this time Musaeus with such 
devotion, I was in truth rather enamoured of the creature 
of my imagination than the companion of my presence. 
Upon the foundation which he had supplied, I had built a 
beautiful and eiichanted palace. \3uuc«^«\ti^ mteccourse 
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w%9t i neceiNsary iagredient of the spelK We parted, and 
^tie fairy fabric dissolved into the clouds. 

Certain it is, that his visit was a failure. Musseus was 
too little sensitive to feel the change of my mabner, and my 
duty, as his host, impelled me to conceal it. But the change 
was great. He appeared to me to have fallen off very much 
in his beauty. The baroness thought him a little coarse, 
.and praised the complexion of her own children, which was 
like chalk. Then he wanted constant attention, for it was 
ovident that he had no resources of his. own, and certainly 
he was not very refined. ^ But he was pleased, for he was 
in a new world. For the first time in his life he moved in 
theatres and saloons, and mingled in the splendour of high ^ 
civilization. I ^ook him everywhere ; in fact, I could bear • 
every thing but to be alone with hiih. So he -passed a very 
pleasant fortnight, and then quitted us. How different from 
our last parting ! Cheerful indeed it was, and, in a degree, 
cordial. I extended him my hand with a patronising air, 
and mimicking the hollow courtesy of maturer beings, I 
ezpresied, in a flimsy voice of affected regard, a wish that 
he might visit us again. And six weeks before I had loved 
this boy better than myself, would have perilled for him my 
life, and shared with him my fortune ! 



IX. 

I KBTURN£D to collcge gloomy and depressed. Not that 
I cared for quitting home : I hated home. I returned in 
the fulness of one of my dark humours, and which promised 
to be one of the most terrible visitations that had ever fallen 
upon me. Indeed, existence was intolerable, and I should ^ 
have killed myself, had I not been supported by my ambition, 
which now each day became more quickening, so that the 
desire of distinction' and of astounding action raged in my 
soul, and when I recollected that at the soonest many years 
must elapse before I could realise my ideas, I gnashed my 
teeth in silent rage, and cursed my existence. 

I cannot picture the astonishment that pervaded our little 
society, when they found the former hero of their gayety 
avoiding all contact and conveT«a\.\oti> wv^ \$iW>Kv^ \^<c:^ 
always in gloomy silencQ. It waa ul fe»V %\s:^^'Q®».^n ^^s!»^ 
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some great misfortune had happened to me, and inquirui 
were soon afloat, but nothing could be discovered. At 
length one of my former prime companions, I should saj, 
perhaps, patrons, expostulated with me upon the subject : 
I assured him with grim courtesy that nothing had happened, 
and wished him good morning. As for Musaeus, I just 
contrived the first day to greet him with a faint agonizing 
smile, and ever after I shunned him. Nothing could annoy 
Musseus long, and he would soon have forgotten his pain, 
as he had already perhaps freed his memory of any vivid 
recollection of the former pleasure which our friendship had 
undoubtedly brought him. He welcomed enjoyment with a 
^ smile, and was almost as cheerful when he should have been 
much less pleased. 

But although Musseus was content to be thus quiet, the 
world in which he lived determined that he should be less 
phlegmatic. As they had nothing better to do, they took 
his quarrel upon themselves. <^ He certainly has* behaved 
infamously to Musseus. You know they were always to- 
gether. I wonder what it can be ! As for the rest of the 
school, that is in comparison nothing ; but Musseus — you 
kno^ they were decided cronies. I never knew fellows 
. more together. I wonder what it can be ! If I were Mu- 
sseus, I certainly would come to an explanation. We mast 
put him up tfl k. If Mus^us asks hhn, he cannot refuse, and 
then we -shall know what it is all about.*' 

They at length succeded in beating it into poor Musseus's 
head, that he had been very ill-treated, and must be very 
unhappy, and they urged him to insist upon an explanation. 
But Musseus was no hand at demanding explanations, and 
he deputed the task to a friend. ' 

I was alone, sitting on a gate, in a part of the grounds 
which was generally least frequented, when 1 heard a shout 
which, although 1 could not guess its cause, sounded in my 
ear with something of a menacing and malignant expression. 
The whole school, headed by the deputy, were finding me 
out, in order that the important question might be urged, 
that the honour of Musseus might be supported, and their 
own curiosity gratified. 

Now at that age, whatever I may be now, I could not be 
driven. A soft word, and I was an Abel ; an appearance 
of force f nn^ 1 scoirled a Cain. H^4 ^\)»?&\»/vwaX«^^ ^\ 



being a most commonplace character, .which ussuredly he 
was, had it been in his nature to have struck out a single 
spark of ardent feeling, to have indulged in a single sigh of 
sentiment, he might perhaps yet have been my friend. His 
appeal might have freed me from the domination of the black 
spirit, and in weeping over our reconciliation upon his sen* 
sitive bosom, I might have been emancipated from its horrid 
thrall. But the moment that Musseus sought to influence 
my private feelings by the agency of public opinion, he be- 
came to me, instead of an object of indifference, an object 
of disgust, and only not of hatred, because of contempt. 

I did not like the shout, and when, at a considerable dis- 
tance, I saw them advancing towards the gate with an eager 
run, I was almost tempted to retire ; but I had never yet 
flinched in the course of my life, and the shame and sickness 
which I now felt at the contemplation of such an act im- 
pelled me to stay. 

They arrived, they gathered round me, they did not know 
how to commence their great business : breathless and agi- 
tated, they looked first at their embarrassed leader, and^then 
at me. 

When I had waited a sufficient time for my dignity, I rose 
to quit the place. 

" We want you, Fleming," said the chief. 

^< Well!" and I turned round and faced the speaker. 

'^ I tell you what, Fleming," said he, in a rapid nervous 
style, ^' yoa may think yourself a very great man ; but we 
do not exactly understand the way you are going on. There 
is Musaeus ; you and he were the greatest friends last half, 
and now you do not speak to him, nor to any one else. And 
we all think that you should give an explanation of your 
conduct. And, in short, we come here to know what you 
have got to say for yourself." 

*^ Do you I" I answered, with a sneer. 

*^ Well, what have you got to say ?" he continued in a 
firmer voice and more peremptory tone. 

^* Say 1 say that either you or I must leave this gate. I 
was here first, but as you are the largest number, I suppose I 
must yield." 

I turned my heel upon him and moved. Some one hissed. 
I returned, and inquire4 in a very ca\lft^T^vM'Hw.^^'*^^V^ 
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Kow thd person who hissed was a boy, who was indeed I p 
my match in yeare, and perhaps in force, but a great coward. I q 
I knew it was be, because he was just the fellow who would | b 
hiss, and looked quite pale when I asked the question. Ba- 
Bidesy no one answered it, and he was almost the only boy 
who, under such circumstances, would have been silent. 

" Are you afraid to own it ?" I asked, in a contemptuous 
tone, but still very subdued. 

This great mob of nearly two hundred boys were very 
much ashamed at the predicament in which their officious ^ 
and cowardly member had placed them. So their leader, 
proud in a fine frame, a great and renowned courage, unri- 
valled achievements in combat, and two years of superiority 
of age over myself, advanced a little and said, << Suppose 1 
hissedf what then V^ * 

" What then '.'* I exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, and 
with an eye of lightning — '* what then I Why, then 1 will 
thrash you.** 

There was an instantaneous flutter and agitation, and 
panting monosyllabic whisper in the crowd ; they were like 
birds when the hawk is first detected in airy distance. Un- 
consciously, they withdrew like waves, and the arena being 
cleared, my opponent and I were left in opposition. Appa- 
rently there never was a more unequarmatch : but indeed 
he was not fighting with Contarini Fleming, but with a | 
demon that had usurped his shape. 

** Come on, then,'* he replied, with brisk confidence. 

And I came — as the hail upon the tall corn. I flew at 
him like a wild beast ; I felt not his best blow, I beat down 
his fine guard, and [ sent him to the ground, stunned and 
giddy. 

He was up again in a moment, and indeed I would not 
have waited for their silly rules of mock combat, but have 
destroyed him in his prostration. But he was up again in a 
moment. Again I flew upon him. He fought with subtle 
energy, but he was like a serpent with a tiger. I fixed upon 
him : my blows told with the rapid precision of machinery. 
His bloody visage was not to be distinguished. I believe 
that he was terrified with my frantic air. 

I would never wait between the rounds. I cried out in a 

rolce of madness for him to come on . TVvete 'w^* \^TeQLthless 

silence^ They were thunderstruck. TV\e^ ^?ax^ Vw> Mfsv\fe 



rou8 to cheer their leader. They could not refrain from sym- 
pathizing with inferior force and unsupported courage. Each 
time that he came forward, I made the same dreadful spring, 
beat down his guard, and never ceased working upon his 
head, until at length my fist seemed to enter his very brain, 
and after ten rounds he fell down qOlte blind. I never felt 
his blows — I never lost my breath. 

He could not come to time — I rushed foward — I placed 
my knee upon his chest* ^' I fight no more," he faintly 
cried. 

<* Apologize," I exclaimed ; *^ apologize." 
He did not speak. / 

<< By heavens, apologize," I said, *< or I know not what I 
shall do." 

" Never !" he replied. ^ 

I lifted up my arm. Some advanced to interfere. *< Off, 
dogs," I shouted ; '^ Off, off." I seized the fallen chief, 
rushed through the gate, and dragged him like Achilles 
through the mead. At the bottom there was a dunghill* 
Upon it I flung the half-inanimate body. 



X. 

I STKOLLED away to one of my favourite haunts ; I was . 
calm and exhausted : my face and hands were smeared with 
gore. I knelt down by the side of the stream, and drank the 
most delicious draught that I had ever quaffed. I thought 
that I should never have ceased. I felt invigorated, and a 
plunge in the river soon completed my renovation. 

I recliived under a branching oak, and moralized on the 
past. For the first time in my life, I had acted. Hitherto 
I had been a creature of dreams, but within tbe last month 
unconsciously I found myself a stirrer in existence. I per- 
ceived that I had suddenly become a responsible agent. 
There were many passions, many characters, many incidents. 
Love, hatred, faction, vengeance, Musseus, myself, my an- 
tagonist, his followers, who were indeed a world ; our soft 
walks, the hollow visit, the open breach, the organized party, 
the great and triumphant struggle. 

And as I mused, all these things flitted across my vision^ 
and all that had past was again pTeieul)>xidi^li\tL'^\V:rt\s^^^> 
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except indeed that my part in the drama was of a more 
•tudied and perfect cast. For I was conscious of much that 
might have been finely expressed and dexterously achieved ; 
and to introduce all this, I indulged in imaginary scenes. 
There was a long interview between myself and Musseus, 
most harrowing ; a logomachy betweoti myself and the chief 
of the faction, most pungent. I became so excited, that I 
could no longer restrain the outward expression of my strong 
feeling. My voice broke into impassioned tones ; I audibly 
uttered the scornful jest. My countenance was in harmony 
with my speech : my action lent a more powerful meaning 
to my words. 

And suddenly there was a great change who^e order I 
cannot trace. For Musseus, though he looked upon me, 
was not MusaeuS) but a youth in a distant land, and I was 
there in a sumptuous dress, with a brilliant star ; and we 
were friends. And a beautiful woman rose up, a blending 
of Christiana and Egeria. Both of us loved her, and she 
yielded herself to me, and Musaeus fied for aid. And there 
came a king with a great power, and as I looked upon his 
dazzling crown, lo ! it encircled tlic brow of my late 
antagonist. ' 

And I beheld and felt all this growing and expanding life 
with a bliss so keen, so ravishing, that I can compare it to 
nothing but to joys, which I was then too young even to par- 
ticipate. My brain seemed to melt into a liquid, rushing 
stream ; my blood quickened into action, too quick even to 
recognise pulsation, fiery and fleet, yet delicate and soA. 
With dilSiculty I breathed, yet the oppression was delicious. 
But in vain I endeavour to paint the refined excitement of 
this first struggle of my young creation. 

The drama went on, nor was it now in my power to re- 
strain it. At length, opi^ressed with the vitality of the 
beings I had formed, dazzled with the shifting brilliancy of 
the scenes in which they moved, exhausted with the marvel- 
lous action of my shadowy self, who figured before me in 
endless exploit, now struggling, now triumphing, now pour- 
ing forth his soul in sentences of burning love, now breathing 
a withering blast of proud defiance, I sought for means to 
lay the wild ghosts that I had unconsciously raised. 

J Med my hand to my face, that had been gazing all this 
i/jne, in ikedafaatraction, upou a cfimisotv ti\oM^, tW^^^. 



a violent struggle, which I did not comprehend. Every thing 
was chaos, but soon, as it were, a mystic music came rising 
out of the incongruous mass, a mighty secret was revealed to 
me, all was harmony, and order, and repose, and beauty. 
The whirling scene no longer changed ; there was universal 
stillness ; and the wild beings ceased their fierce action, 
and bending down before me in humility, proffered their 
homage to their creator. 

" Am I then," I exclaimed, looking around with an aston- 
ished and vacant air, ^' am I then, after all, a poet ?" 

I sprang up — I paced up and down before the tree, but 
not in thought. The perspiration ran down my forehead-<^ 
I trembled — I panted — I was lost. Twas not conscious of 
my existence. My memory deserted me — the rudder of my 
mind broke away. 

My thought came back — I threw myself upon the ground. 
** Yes," I exclaimed, *' beautiful beings, I will release you 
from the prison-house of my brain. I will give you to free- 
dom and to light. You shall exist not only for me — you shall 
go forth to the world to delight and to conquer." 

And this was the first time in my life that the idea of lite- 
rary creation occurred to me. For I disliked poetry, of 
which indeed I had read little except plays, and although I 
took infinite delight in prose fiction, it was only because the 
romance, or the novel, offered to me a life more congenial 
to my feelings, than the-world in which I lived. But the 
conviction of this day threw light upon my past existence* 
My imaginary deeds of conquest, my heroic aspirations, my 
long, dazzling dreams of fanciful adventure, were perhaps 
but sources of ideal action ; that stream of eloquent and choice 
expression that seemed ever flowing in my ear was probably ' 
intended to be directed in a difierent channel than human 
assemblies, and might melt, or kindle the passions of man- 
kind in silence. And the visions of beauty and the vows of 
love-*were they too to glitter and to glow only in imagina- 
tion? 
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XI. 

1 SEPAiHED the next day to my favourite tree, armed with 
a pencil and a paper book. My mind was, as I thought, 
teeming With ideas. I had composed the first sentence of 
my work in schooltime — it seemed full of music. I had re- 
peated it a thousand times — I was enchanted with its eu- 
phony. It was now written, fairly written. With rapture 
I perceived it placed in its destined position. But what fol- 
lowed ? — Nothing. Jn vain 1 rubbed my forehead ; in vain 
I summoned my fancies. The traitors would not listen. 
My mind seemed full to the very brink, but not a drop of the 
rich stream overflowed. I became anxious, nervous, fret- 
ful. I walked about : I reseated myself. Again I threw 
down the pencil. I was like a man disenchanted. I could 
scarcely recall the visions of yesterday, and if^ with an effort, 
I succeeded, they appeared cold, lame, dull, lifeless. No- 
thing can describe my blank despair. 

They know not, they cannot tell — the cold, dull world — 
they cannot even remotely conceive the agony of doubt and 
despair which is the doom of youthful genius. To sigh for 
Fame in obscurity is like sighing in a dungeon for light. 
; Yet the votary and the captive share an equal hope. But 
to feel the strong necessity of fame, and to be conscious 
without intellectual excellence life roust be insupportable, 
to feel all this with no simultaneous faith in your own power 
-^ these are moments of despondency for which no immor- 
tality can compensate. 

As for myself, repeated experiments only brought repeated 
failures. I would not die without a struggle, but I strug- 
gled only to be vanquished. One day was too hot ; another 
I fancied too cold. Then again I was not well, or perhaps 
I was too anxious. I would try only a sentence each day. 
The trial wa« 4nost mortifying, for I found when it came to 
this practical test, that in fact I had nothing to write about. 
Yet my mind had been so full, and eyen now a spark, and 
it would again light up ; but the flame never kindled, or if 
ever I fanned an appearance of heat, I was sure only to ex- 
tinguish it. Why could I not express what I seemed to 
•*#// All WM a mjBterj. 
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I was most wretched. I wandered about in very groat 
distress, for my pride was deeply wounded, and I could no 
longer repose on my mind with confident solace. My spirit 
was quite broken. Had I fought my great battle now, I 
should certainly have been beatef). I was distracted with 
disquietude — I had no point of refuge — hope utterly van- 
ished. It was impossible that I could be any thing. I must 
always fail. I hated to think of myself. The veriest dunce 
in the school seemed my superior. I grew meek and dull. 
I learned my dry lessons — I looked upon a grammar with a 
feeling of reverence : my lexicon was constantly before me. 
' But I made little advance. I -no longer ascribed my ill pro- 
gress to the uninteresting task, but to my own incapacity. 
I thought myself, once more, half a fool. 



XII. 

Had I now been biassed with a philosophic friend, I 
might have found consolation and assistance. But my in- 
structors, to whom 1 had a right to look up for this aid, were, 
of course, wanting. The system which they pursued taught 
them to consider their pupils as machines, which were to 
fulfil a certain operation, and this operation was word-learn-^ 
ing. They attempted not to discover, or to develop, or to* 
form character. Predisposition was to them a dark oracle : 
organization, a mystery in which they \^ere not initiated. 
'The human mind was with them always the same soili and 
one to which they brought ever the same tillage. And 
mine was considered a steril one, for they found that their 
thistles did not flourish where they shouh) have planted 
roses. 

I was ever considered a lazy, idle 1)oy, because I required 
ideas instead of words. I never would make any further 
exertion than would save me from their punishments : their 
rewards I did not covet. Yet I was ever reading, and in 
. general knowledge was immeasurably superior to uU the 
students — for aught I know, to all the tutors. For indeed 
in any chance observations in which they might indulge, I 
could even then perceive that they were individuals of th0 
most limited intelligence. They spoke ^oxci^Vm^ ^1 ^gt^^ 

men, I suppose for oyr emuhtion, Wt Vlasvt ^^vWsbkii^hx^ 
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always comfneniators. They sometimes bunt into an eulo* 
gium of a great work ; you might be sure it was ever a huge 
bunch of annotations. An unrivalled exploit turned out to 
be a happy conjecture — a marvellous deed was the lion's 
skin that covered the ears of a -new reading. I was con- 
founded to' hear the same epithets applied to their obscure 
demigods that I associated with the names of Caesar and 
Socrates, and Pericles and Cicero. It was perplexing to find 
that Pharsalia or a Philippic — the groves of Academus or 
the fanes of the Acropolis, could receive no higher admira- 
tion than was favished upon the unknown exploits of a 
hunter after syllables. 

After my battle, I was never annoyed by my former friends. 
As time advanced I slightly relaxed in my behaviour, and 
when it was necessary, we interchanged words,' But I never 
associated with any one. I was however no longer molested. 
An idea got afloat that I was not exactly in my perfect 
senses, and on the whole, I was rather feared than disliked. 
Reading was my only resource. I seldom indulged in 
revery. The moment that I perceived my mind wandering, 
I checked it with a mixed feeling of disgust and terror. I 
made, however, during this period, more than one attempt 
to write, and always with signal discomfiture. Neither of 
the projected subjects in any way grew out of my own char- 

' acter, however they might have led to its delineation, had 
I proceeded. The first was a theme of heroic life, in which 
I wished to indulge in the gorgeousness of remote antiquity. 
I began with a fine description, which again elevated my 
hopes, but when the scene was fairly painted, my actors 
would not come on. I fiung the sheet into the river, and 
cursed my repeated idiotism. 

Afler an exposure of this kind, I always instantaneously 
became practical, and grave, and stupid f as a man, when 
he recovers from intoxication, vows that he will never again 

' taste wine. Nevertheless, during the vacation, a pretty Utile 
German lady one night took it into her head to narrate some 
of the traditions of her country. Among these I heard, for 
the first time, the story of the Wild Huntsman of Rodcn- 
stein. It was most unlucky. The baroness, who was a fine 
instrumental musician, but who would never play when I 
requested her, chanced this night to be indulging us. The 

fiayatery uud the KOOMIO combined \\x%\x ^^msi^XA.^ ^^^^Va^ ^wi 



I was again enebanted. Infinite characters and ideas seemed 
rushing in my mind. I recollected that I had never yet 
given my vein a trial at home. Here I could command 
silence, solitude, hours unbroken and undisturbed. I walked 
up and down the room, once more myself. The music was 
playful, gay, and joyous. A village dance was before my 
vision — I marked with delight the smiling peasantry bound- 
ing under the Tilustering vines, the girls crowned with roses 
— the youth adorned with flowing ribands. Just as a vene-' 
rable elder advanced, the soiinds became melancholy, wild, 
and ominous. I was in a deep forest, full of doubt and ter- 
ror — the wind moaned — the big branches heaved — in tho 
distance I heard the baying of a hound. It did not appear, 
for suddenly the trumpet announced a coming triumph ; I 
felt that a magnificent procession was approaching, that each 
moment it- would appear : each moment the music became 
louder, and 'already an advanced and splendid guard ap- 
peared in the distance. I caught a flashing glimpse of n sea 
of waving plunges and glistening arms. The music ceased 
•^the procession vanished — I fell from the clouds, I found 
myself in a dull xlrawing-room, a silly boy, very exhausted. 

I felt so excessively stupid that I instantly gave up all 
thoughts of the Hunter of Rodenstein — and went to bed 
gloomy and without hope ^ but in the morning when I rose, 
the sun was shining so softly, the misty trees and the dewy 
grass were so tender and so bright, the air was so fresh and 
fi'agrant, that my first feeling was the desire of composition, 
and I walked forth into the park cheerful, and moved by a 
rising faith. 

The excited feelings of the evening seemed to return, and 
wh^n I had sufficiently warmed my mind with revery, I sat 
down to my table surrounded by every literary luxury that I 
could remember. Ink enclosed ki an ormulu Cupid, clear 
and brilliant, quires of the softest cream-coloured paper, 
richly gilt, and a perfect magazine of the finest pens. I 
was exceedingly nervous, but on the whole not unsuccessful. 
I described a young traveller arriving at night at a small inn 
on the borders of a Bohemian foresl. I did not allow a 
single portion of his dress to escape, and even his steed and 
saddle-bags duly figuredt The hostess was founded on our 
own -housekeeper, therefore I was master of m^ auh^^^l. 
Trom her esa-trngn to her shoe-buciWV^i^ ^ '^^ \j^\Sft'^\^ "^ 
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nuufiaged to supply my hero with a supper, aixl at length I 
got himt not to bed, but to his bedroom — for heroes do not 
get into bed, even when wearied, with the expedition of 
more commonplace characters. On the contrary, he first 
opened the window, it was a lattice window, and looked at 
the moon. I had a very fine moonlight scene. I well re- 
member that the trees were tipped with silver, but oh ! tri- 
vmph of art, for the first time in my life, I achieved a simile, 
and the evening breeze came sounding in his ear soft as a 
lover's sigh ! 

This last master touch was too much for me. I was 
breathless, and indeed exhausted. I read over the chapter. 
I could scarcely believe its existence possible. I . rushed 
into the park — I hurried to some solitude where, undistuibed 
by the sight of a human being,- 1 could enjoy my intense 
existence. 

I was so agitated, I was in such a tumult of -felicity, that 
for the rest of the day I could i^ot even think. 1 could not 
find even time to determine on my hero's name, or to ascer- 
tain the reason for which I had brought him to such a wild 
scene, and placed him in such exceedingly uncomfortable 
lodgings. The next morning I had recovered my self-pos- 
session. Calm and critical, I reviewed the warm product 
of my brain which had the preceding day so fascinated me. 
It appeared to me that it had never been my unfortunate fate 
to read more crude, ragged, silly stufif in the whole course 
of my experience. The description of costume, which 1 
had considered so perfect, sounded like a catalogue of old 
clothes* As for the supper, it was very evident that so life- 
less a personage could never have an appetite. What he 
opened the window for I certainly know not, but certainljp if 
only to look at the moon he must have been disappointed, 
for in spit&of all my asseverations it was very dim indeed, 
and as for the lover's sigh, at the same time so tame, a^nd so 
forced, it was absolutely sickening. 

I threw away the wretched effusion, the beautiful inkstand, 
the cream-coloured paper, the ^w^ pens — away they were all 
crammed in a drawer, which I was ever afler ashamed to 
open. I looked out of the window, and saw the huntsman 
going out. I called to him, I joined him. I hated field* 
sports* I h^ted every bodily exertion except riding, which 
iadwd it fCftrceJ/ one^ but now an) VYvva^n \\i^Vh)^%\^^^\V|x 
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thai was practical, pleased, and I was soon slaughtering 
birds in the very bowers in which I had loved Egeria. 

On the whole, this was a most miserable and wretched 
jear. I was almost always depressed, often felt heartbroken. 
I entirely lost any confidence in my own energies, and while 
I was deprived of the sources of pleasure which I had been 
used to derive from revery, I could acquire no new ones in 
the pursuits of those around me. 

It was in this state of mind that after a long solitary walk 
I found myself at a village which I had never before visited. 
On the skirts was a small Gothic building, beautiful and an- 
cient. It was evening. The building was illuminated, the 
door open. I entered— -I found myself in a Catholic church. 
A Lutiieran in a Lutheran* country, for a moment I trem- 
bled, but the indifference of my father on the subject of re- 
ligion had prevented me at least from being educated a bigot, 
and in my Venetian meditations I sometimes would recol- 
lect, that my mother must have professed ihe old faith. 

The church was not very full — ^groups were kneeling in 
several parts. All was dusk except at the high altar. 
There, a priest in a flaming vest officiated, aad, ever and 
anon, a kneeling boy, in a scarlet dress, rang a email, and 
musical, and silver bell. Many tall white candles, in golden 
sticks, illuminated the sacred table, redolent of perfumes, 
and adorned with flowers. Six large burnished lamps were 
suspended above, and threw a magical light upon a magical 
picture. It was a Magdalen kneeling and weeping in a 
garden. Her long golden hair was drawn ofi* her ivory 
forehead, and reached to the ground. Her large blue eyes, 
full of ecstatic melancholy, pierced to heaven. The heavy 
tears studded like pearls her wan, but delicate cheek. Her 
clasped hands embraced a crucifix. 

I gazed upon this pictured form with a strange fascination. 
I came forward, I placed myself near the altar. At that mo^ 
ment, the organ burst forth, as if heaven were opening ; 
clouds of incense rose and wreathed round the rich and 
vaulted roof, the priest advanced and revealed a God, which 
I fell down and worshipped. From that moment I became 
a Catholic. - 
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Thebx was a mystery in (he secret creed full of delight. 
Another link too seemed broken in the chain that bound me 
to the country, which, each day, I more detested. Adora- 
tion also was ever a resource teeming with rapture, for a 
ereed is imagination. Tiie Magdalen succeeded to Chris- 
tiana and to Egeria. Each year my mistress seemed to 
grow more spirituiil. First reality, then fancy, now pure 
spirit : a beautiful woman, a mystical nymph, a canonized 
soul. How was this to end ? Perhaps I was ultimately de- 
signed for angelic intercourse, perhaps I might mount the 
slues, with the presiding essence of a star. 

My great occupations were devout meditation and solitary 
prayer. I inflicted upon myself many penances. I scrupu- 
lously observed every fast. My creative power was exer- 
cised in the production of celestial visitants ; my thirst for 
expression gratified in infinite invocation. Wherever I 
moved, I perceived the flashing of a white wing, the stream- 
ing of radiant hair ; however I might apparently be employ- 
ed, 1 was, in fact, pondering over the music of my next 
supplication. 

One mundane desire alone mingled with these celestial 
aspirations, and in a degree sprang out of their indulgence. 
Each day I languished more for Italy. It was a strong long- 
ing. Nothing but the liveliness of my faith could hav^ 
solaced and supported me under the want of its gratification. 
I pined for the land where the true religion flourished in 
becoming glory, the land where I should behold temples 
worthy of the beautiful mysteries which were celebrated 
within their sumptuous walls, the land which the Yioar of 
God and the Ruler of Kin^gs lionoured and sanctified by bis 
-everlasting presence. A pilgrimage to Rome occupied my 
thoughts. 

My favourite retreat now when at the college, were the 
ruins of a Gothic abbey, whither an hour^s stroll easily carried 
me. It pleased me much to sit among these beautiful relics, 
and call back the days when their sanctity was undefiled, 
snd ibfiir loveVwesa unimpaired. As I looked u^on the rich 
Aua^ffrprff of the Oriel window >tn7 ?aiic^\ew\. ^^xl^oCviw, 



to its shattered splendour. I beheld it once more beaming 
with its saints and martyrs, and radiant with chivalric bla« 
zomy. My eye'wandered down the mouldering cloisters. 
I pictured a. procession of priests solemnly advancing to the 
high altar, and blending in sacred melody, with their dark 
garments and their shining heads, elevating a golden and 
gigantic crosier, and waving on high a standard of Madonna. 

One day as I was indulging in these soothing visions I 
heard a shout, and looking around, I observed a man seated 
at no great distance, who, by his action, had evidently called 
to me. I arose, and coming out of the ruins advanced to 
him. He was seated on a mass of ancient brick- work, and 
appeared to be sketching. He was a tall man, fair and 
blue-eyed, but very sunburnt. 'He was hawk-nosed, with a 
quick glancing vision, and there was an air of acuten^ss in 
his countenance which was very striking. His dress was 
not the dress of our country, but I was particularly pleased 
with his cap, which was of criipson cloth, with a broad bor- 
der of fur, and fell on one side of his head like a cap in a 
picture. 

** My little man,'* said he, in a brisk, clear voice, *^ I am 
sorry to disturb you, but as probably you know this place 
better than I, you can perhaps tell me whether there be a 
spring at hand." 

*^ Indeed, sir, a very famous one, for I have often drank 
its water, which is most sweet, and clear, and cold, and if 
you will permit me, I will lead you to it.'* 

" With all n^y heart, and many thanks, my little friend." 
So saying he arose, and placing his portfolio under one arm, 
with the'^other lifted up a knapsack, which I offered to carry. 

** By no means, kind sir," said he, in a most cheerful voice, 
" I am ever my own servant." 

So leading him on round the other side of the abbey, and 
thence through a small but very fragrant mead, I brought 
him to the spring of which I had spoken. Over it was built 
a small, but fair arch, the keystone being formed of a mitred 
escutcheon, and many parts very much covered with thick 
ivy. 

The eye of the stranger kindled with pleasure when he 
looked upon the arch, and then sitting down upon the bank, 
and opening his knapsack, he took o\il a. W%^\o^^ ^^Wst^^ 
it, and, aal W9a retiring, he si^\d, *^?tvV\v%^ ^o ^^X. ^y^^^c^ 
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little friend, but stay and share my meal. It b rough, but 
there is plenty. Nay, refuse not, little gentleman, for I wish 
to prolong our acquaintance. In not mor6 than as inany 
minutes, you ha?e conferred upon me two favours. In this 
world sucli characters are rare. You have given me that 
which I love better than wine, and you have furnished me 
with a divine sketch, for indeed this arch is of a finer style 
than any part of the great building, and must have been 
erected by an abbot of grand taste, I warrant you. Come, 
little gentleman, eat, prithee eat." 

^* Indeed, sir, I am not hungry ; but if you would let me 
look at your drawing of the abbey, I should be most de- 
lighted." 

" What, dost love art ? What 1 have I stumbled upon a 
little artist !3' 

'* No, sir, I cannot draw, nor indeed do I unde]:stand art, 
but I love every thing which is beautiful.'* 

" Ah ! a comprehensive taste," and he gave me the port- 
folio. 

" Oh!" I exclaimed, " how beautiful !" for the drawing 
turned out, not, as I had anticipated, a lean skeleton pencfl 
sketch, but one rapidly and richly coloured. The abbey 
rose as in reality, only more beautiful, being suffused with a 
warm light, for he had dashed in a sunset lull of sentiment^ 

" Oh ! sir, how beautiful ! I could look at it for ever. 
It, seems to me that some one must come forth from the pass 
of those blue mountains. Cannot you fancy some bright 
cavalier, sir, with a flowing plume, or even a string of mules, 
even that would be delicious ?" 

** Bravo ! bravo I my little man," exclaimed the stranger, 
shooting a sharp, scrutinizing side glance. ^^ You deserve 
to see sketches. There ! undo that strap and open the folio, 
for there are many others, aad some which may please you 



more." 



I opened it as if I were about to enter a sanctuary. I 
perceived it very full. I culled a drawing which appeared 
the most richly coloured, as one picks the most glowing fruit 
There seemed a river, and many marble, palaces on each 
side, and long, thin, gliding boats shooting in every part, and 
over the stream there sprang a bridge, a bridge with a single 
arch, an ancient and solemn bridge^ coNeted vi\\.U h\iildings. 
J gazed upon the scene for amom^ivlmX\v\it^^x)KiV^^^\\s^^^ 
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a tear of agitating pleasure stole down my cheek, and then 
I shouted, "Venice! Venice !*' . 

^< Little man," said the stranger, '* what is the matter ?" 

" Oh ! si|", I 43eg your pardon, you must think me very 
foolish indeed. I am sure I did not mean to call out, hut I 
have been longing all my life to go to Venice, and when I 
see any thing connected with it, I feel, sir, quite agitated. 
Your drawing, sir, is so beautiful, that I know not how — I 
thought for a moment that I was really looking upon these 
beautiful palaces, and crossing this famous Rialto." 

** Never apologize for showing feeling, my friend. 
Remember that when you do so, you apologize for truth.. 
I • too am fond of Venice ; nor is there any city where I 
have made more drawings." 

*' What, sir, have you been at Venice ?" 

^' Is that so strange a deed ! I have been in much stranger 
places." ' 

•*' Oh I sir, how happy you must be 1 To see Venice, and 
to travel in the distant countries, I could die as the condi- 
tion of such- enjoyment." * 

" You know as yet too little of life to. think of death," 
said the stranger. 

** Alas ! sir," I mournfully sighed, " I have often wished 
to die." 

" But can one so young be unhappy ?" asked the stranger. 

/^ Oh I sir, most, most unhappy. I am alone supported 
in this world by a fervent persuasion, that the holy Magda- 
len has condescended to take me under her especial pro- 
tection." 

." The holy Magdaleji 1" exclaimed the stranger, with an 
air of great astonishment-r-^' indeed ! and what made you 
unhappy before the holy Magdalen condescended to take 
you under her especial protection ? Do you think, or has 
anybody told you, that you have committed any sin ?" 

"No I sir, my life has been, I hope, very innocent ; 
nor do I see indeed how I could commit any sin, for I have 
never been subject to any temptation. But I have ever 
been unhappy, because I am perplexed about myself. I 
feel that I am not like otlier persons, and that which makes 
them happy is to me a source of no enjoyment." 

" But you have, perhaps, some sources of ^u\<i^5s^«t*. 
which are peculiar to yourself^ «iiwi noX ^'ft^'^ ^^ ^^^fiw% 
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Come, tell me how you have passed your life. Indeed, you 
have excited my curiosity, for I observed to-day, while I wu 
drawing, that you were a good four hours reclined in the 
same position." 

^^ Four hours, sir ! I thought that I had been there but 
a few minutes." 

" Four hours by the sun, as well as by this watch. What 
were you doing ? Were you thinking of the blessed Mag- 
dalen ?" 

" No, sir 1" I gravely replied, " not to-day." 

^' How then ?" 

" Indeed, sir !" I answered, reddening, " if I tell you, I 
am afraid you will think me very foolish." 

*< Speak out, little man. We are all very foolish ; and I 
have a shrewd suspicion, that if we understood each other 
better, you might perhaps turn out the least foolish of the 
two. Open, then, your mind, and fear nothing. For 
believe me, it is dishonourable to blush when you speifk 
the truth, even if it be to your shame." 

There was^omething in the appearance and manner of 
the stranger that greatly attracted me. I sought him with 
the same eagerness with whfch I always avoided my fellow- 
creatures. From the first, conversation with him was no 
shock. His presence seemed to sanctify, instead of out- 
raging my solitude. His vice subdued my sullen spirrit, and 
called out my hidden nature. He inspireed me not only with 
confidence, but even with a degree of fascinating curiosity. 

" Indeed, sir," I began, still with a hesitating voice, but 
a more assured manner — " indeed, sir, I have never spoken 
of these things to any one, for I feel they could not believe 
or comprehend what I would wish to express, nor indeed is 
it delightful to be laughed at. But know that I ever like 
to be alone, and it is this — that when I am alone, I can 
indulge in thought, which gives me great pleasure. For I 
would wish you to comprehend, sir, that I have ever 
hved in, as it were, two worlds, a public world and a private 
world. But I should not be unhappy in the private world 
but for one re^on, which is nothing, but I was ever most 
happy ; but in the public world, I am indeed miserable. 
For yon must know, sir, that when I am alone, my mind is 
fu}} with what seem to me beautiful thoughts, nor indeed are 
tAejr thoughts alone that make me bo \v^^v1 i ^^^ *m VtxsJJcv \ 
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perform many strange and nobte acts, and Uiese too in dis- 
tant countries, and in unknown places, and other persons 
appear and they also act. And we all speak in language 
more beautiful than common words. And, sir, many 
other things occur, which it would take long to recount, 
but which, indeed, I - am sure, that is, I think, would make 
any one very happy." 

^' But all this is a source of happiness, not of unhappiness," 
said the stranger. <' Am I to Qomprehed, then, the source 
has dried up ?" 

- *' Oh ! no, sir, for only this morning I had many visions, 
but I checked them." 

" But why check them ?" 

^^ Ah ! sir,'' I answered, heaving a deep sigh, *' it is this 
which makes me unhappy ; for when I enter into this private 
world, there arises in the end a desire to express what lias 
taken place in it, which indeed I cannot gratify." 

The stranger for a moment mused. Then he suddenly 
said, ^^ And when you looked upon my sketch of the abbey, 
there seemed to you a cavalier advancing, I think you said ?" 

** From the pass of the blue mountains, sir. Whenever 
I look upon pictures, it is thus." 

^^ And when you beheld the Rialto, teltme what occurred 
thenr 

" There was a great rush, sir, in my mind, and when my 
eye caught that tall young signior who is stepping off the 
stairs of a palace into a gondola, I wished to write a tale of 
which he should be the hero." 

" It appears to me, my young friend," said the stranger, 
JO a serious tone, and looking at me very keenly — *» it 
appears to me, my young friend, that you are a poet." 

** Alas! sir," I exclaimed, extremely agitated and nearly 
seizing his hand — ^' alas ! alas ! sir, I am" not. For I once 
thought so myself, and have oflen tried to write ; and either I 
have not produced a line, or something so wretchedly flat and 
dull that even I have felt it intolerable. It is this that makes 
me so miserable, so miserable that were it not for feeling, 
in the most niarked manner, that I am under the especial 
protection of the blessed Magdalen I thin^ I should kill 
myself." 

A gentle smile played upon the, lip of tbe stran^er^ but\i 
WM in an iagtant jsuppr^sjsed* Then \\3LXivYft% Vi \sia\w^ wv^> 

. . i 
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<^ Supposing a man were born with a predisposition for paint- 
ing» as I might have been myself> and that he were enabled 
to fancy pictures in his eye, do you think that if he took i^ 
a brush for the first time, he^could transjfer these pictures to 
the canvass ?'» 

<' By no means, sir, for the artist must iearn his art.'^ 

<^ And is not a poet an artist, and is not writing an art, 
equally with painting ? Words are but chalk and colour. 
The painter and the poet must follow the same course. Both 
must study before they execute. Buth must alike consult 
nature and invent the beautiful. Those who delineate imi- 
tate nature, and those who describe, her must equally study 
her, if they wish to excel in her own creations : and for man, 
if the painter study the outward form of the animal, the in- 
ward must be equally investigated by the poet. Thus ht 
for the natural ; and for the ideal, which is an improvement 
upon nature, and which you will some day mOre clearly com- 
prehend, remember this, that the painter and the poet, how- 
ever assisted by their own organization, must alike perfect 
their style by the same process-^-I mean by studying the 
works themselves of great painters and great poets; See, 
then, my young friend, how unreasonable you are, that be- 
cause you cannot be a great artist without studying your art, 
you are unhappy." 

" Oh 1 sir, indeed, indeed, I am not. There is no appli- 
cation — there is no exertion, I feel, I feel it strongly, of 
which I am not capable to gain knowledge. Indeed, sir, 
you speak tome of great things, and my^tfiind opens to your 
wisdom, but how am I to study ?** 

*VBe not too rapid. Before we part, which will be in a 
moment, I will write you some talismanic rules, which have 
been of great service to myself. I copied them from off an 
old obelisk amid the ruins of Thebes. They will teach yon 
all that is now necessary." 

<^ Oh 1 sir, how good, how kind you are. How different 
would have been my life, had I been taught by somebody 
like you." 

" Where, then, were you educated ?'* 

" I am a student of the college about two miles off. Pe^ 
haps you may have passed it ?" 

'< What^ the large house upon the hilt, where they learn 
frords ?" ffaid the stranger, witbi «^ BroWe. 
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**- Incbedy lir, it is too true. For though it never occurred 
to me before, I see now why, with an ardent love of know- 
ledge, 1 have indeed there gained nothing but an ill name.'* 

** And now,'* said the stranger, rising, '< I must away, for 
the sun will in a few minutes sink, and I have to reach a 
village which is some miles off for my night's encampment." 

I Mield him prepare to depart witha feeling of deep regret. 
I dropped for a moment into profound abstraction ; then 
rushing to him, I seized his hand, and exclaimed, <^ Ob, sir, 
I am noble, and I am rich, yet let me follow you !" 

** By no means," said the stranger, very good«iiaturedly, 
** for our professions are different." 

^^Yet a poet should see all things.*' 

" Assuredly. And you too will wander, but your hour 
has not yet come." 

** And shall I ever see Venice ?" 

*^ I doubt not, for when a mind like yours thinks often of 
a thing, it will happen." 

** You speak to me of mysteries." 

^ There is little mystery ; there is much ignorance. Some 
day you will study metaphysics, and you will then understand 
(he nature of volition." 

He opened his knapsack and took but two small volumes, 
in one of which he wrote some lines. <^ This is the only 
book," he said, **' I have with me, and as, like myself, you are 
«ich a strong Ifenetian, I will give it you, because you love 
art and artists, and are a good boy. When we meet again, 
.1 hope I may call you a great man. 

*^ Here," he said, giving them to me, << they are full of 
Yeniee. Here, you see, is a view of the Rialto; This will 
delight you. And in the blank leaf I have written all the 
•dme you at4>re8ent require. Promise me, however, not 
to read it till you return to your college. And so farewellp 
ny little man — ^farewell !" 

He extended me his hand. I took it, and although it is 
an awkward thing at all times, and chiefly for a boy, I began 
Mting him cgy name and condition, but he checked me. ^< I 
never wnh to know anybody's name. Were I to become 
aeqaainted with every being who flits across me in life, the 
calkKisness of my heart would be endangered. If your ac- 
qoamtance be worth preserving^ fo^ie ot (otVoiv^ V'f^ V5s^fi^ 
ivf bmg iw MgMiD together,*^ 
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He departed. I watched his figure until it melted io (he 
rising haze of evening. It was strange the ascendency that 
this man exercised over me. When he spoke I seeniad 
listening to an oracle, and now that he had departed, I felt 
as if some supernatural visitant had disappeared. 

1 quickened my walk home from the intense anxiety to 
open the volume in which I was to find thetalismaniccoaov 
sel. When^ I had arrived, I read written in pencil these 
words. 

'< Be patient. Cherish hope. Read more. Ponder lesi. 
Nature is more powerful than education. Time will de- 
velop every thing. Trust not overmuch in the blessed Mag- 
dalen : learn to protect yourself. "^ 



XIV. 

Indeed I could think of nothing but the stranger. All 
night Jiis image was before my eyes, and his voice sounded 
in my ear. I recalled each look, I repeated each expres- 
sion. When I woke in the morning, the first thing I did 
was to pronounce from memory his oracular advice. I de- 
termined to be patient, I resolved never to despair. Revery 
was no longer to be endured, and a book was to-be ever in 
my hand. 

He had himself enabled me to comply wtth this last rub. 
I seized the first opportunity to examine his present. It was 
the History of Venice in French, by Amelot de la Houssaye— . 
a real history of Venice, not one written years after the ex- 
tinction of the republic by some solemn sage, full of first 
principles and dull dissertations upon the vicious constittt- 
tion — a prophet of the past,''trying to shuflle ofifhis commoBr 
place deductions for authentic inspiration — but a history of 
Venice written by one who had witnessed the doge sitting 
on his golden throne, and receiving awestruck ambassadors 
in his painted halls. 

I read it with an avidity with which I had never devoured 
any book : some parts of it indeed with absolute rapture. 
When I came to the chapter upon the nobility, a dimness 
came over my sight : for a momenri could iiot proceed. I 
saw them all ; I marked all the divisions ; the great magni- 
Scoea, who ranked with crowned \xett4a,\\i^TtfMft% ^nSd^^ 
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w«r of Candia, and the third, and still inferior class. I was 
8o excited, that for a moment I did not observe that the name 
of Contarini did not appear. I looked for it with anxiety.- 
But when I read that there were yet four families of such 
pre-eminent ancestry, that they were placed even above the 
magnificoes, being credited descendaiats of Roman consular 
families, and that of these the unrivalled house of Contarini 
was the chief, I dashed down the book in a paroxysm of 
nervous exultation, and rushed into the Avoods. 

I ran about like a madman for some time, cutting down 
tbe underwood that opposed my way with a sharp stick, leap- 
ing trenches, hallooing, spouting, shouting, dashing through 
pools of water. At length I arrived at a more open part of 
the wood. At a slight distance was a hill. I rushed on up 
the hill, and never stopped till I had gained the summit. 
That steep ascent a little tamed me. I found myself upon 
a great ridge, and a vast savage view opened upon all sides* 
I felt now more at ease, for the extent of the prospect har- 
monized with the largeness and swell of my soul. 

" Ha ! ha !" I cried like a wild horse. I snorted in the air, 
Bay eye sparkled, my crest rose. I waved my proud arm. 
** Ha ! ha ! have I found it out at lust I I knew there was 
something. Nature whispered it to me, and time has re- 
vealed it. He said truly ; time has developed every thing. 
But shall these feelings subside into poetry ? Away ! give 
me a sword, give me a sword ! My consular blood demands 
m Bword. Give me a sword, ye winds, ye trees, ye mighty 
hills, ye deep cold waters, give me a sword. I will fight !' 
by heavens, I will fight ! I will conquer. Why am I not a 
doge ? A curse upon the tyranny of man, why is she not 
free ? why am I not a doge ? By the God of heaven, I will 
be a doge! Oh I thou fair and melancholy saint,'* I con- 
tinued,^ falling on my knees, « who in thy infinite goodness 
condescended, as it were, to come down from heaven to call 
me back to the true and holy faith of Venice, and to take me 
under thy especial protection, blessed and beautiful Mary 
Magdalen, look down from thy glorious seat abpve^ and 
smile upon thy elected and favourite child 1" 

I rose up refreshed by this sliort prayer, calmer and cooler, 
and began to meditate upon what was now fitting to be done. 
That Contarini Fleming mtxst with all poasiblo dfts^^VjJcw 
eease to be a schoolboy was indeed eVv4^\vV> w^^^^^^\^n^2s».\ 
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indif pensable. The verj idea of the great houee upon tke 
hill, where tbej teach words, was ludicrous* Nor indeed 
would it become me ever again, under any pretence whatever, 
to acknowledge a master, or, as it would appear, tp be sub- 
ject to any laws, save the old laws of Venice, for I claimed 
for myself the rights ayd attributes of a Venetian* noble ef 
the highest class, and they were those pertaining to bloed 
royal. But when I called to my recollection the cold, worldly, 
practical character of my father, the vast quantity of dull, 
lowering, entangling ties that formed the great domestic 
mesh, and bound me to a country which I detested, covered 
me with a- climate which killed me, surrounded me with man- 
ners with which I could not sympathize, and duties which 
nature impelled me not to fulfil, I felt that, to ensure my 
emancipation, it was necessary at once to dissolre all ties 
of blood and afiection, and to break away from those links 
which chained me as a citizen to a country which I abhorred. 
I resolved therefore immediately to set out for Venice. I 
was, for the moment, I conceived, sufficiently wdl supplied 
with money, for I possessed one hundred rix-doilai«s more 
than any five of my fellow-students together. This, with 
careful husbandry, I counted would carry me to the nearest 
seaport, perhaps even secure me a passage. And for the 
rest, I had a lively conviction that something must always 
turn up to assist me in any difficulties, for I was convinced 
that I was a hero, and heroes are never long forlorn. 

On the next morning, therefore, long ere the sun had 
risen, I commenced my adventures. I did not steal away. 
First I kissed a cross three times which I carried next to my 
breast, and then recommending myself to the blessed Mag* 
dalen, I walked off proudly and slowly, in a manner be* 
coming Coriolanus or Caesar, who, after some removes, were 
both'of them, for aught I knew, my great-grandfathers. I 
carried in a sort of knapsack, which we used for our ram* 
bles, a few shirts, my money, a pair of pocket pistols, and 
some ammunition. Nor did I forget a large loaf of bread 
— not very heroic food, but classical in my sight, from being 
the vfctual of the mysterious stranger. Like him also I de* 
termined in future only to drink water. 
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XV. 

* 

I JOUBNETSD for 80016 houi^ without stopping along a 
road, about which all I knew was, that it was opposite to the 
one that had first carried me to the college, and consequently, 
I supposed, did not lead home. I never was so delighted in 
my life. I had never been up so early in my life. It was 
like living in a new world. Every thing was still, fresh, fra- 
grant I wondered how long it would last, how long it 
would be before the vulgar day^ to which I had been used, 
would begin. At last a soft luminous appearance com- 
menced in the horizon, and gradually gathered in strength 
and brightness. Then it shivered into brilliant streaks, the 
clouds were dabbled with rich flaming tints, and the sun 
rose. I felt grateful when his mild but vivifying warmth fell 
upon my face, and it seemed to me that I heard the sound 
of trumpets, when he came forth, like a royal hero, out of 
his pavilion. 

AU the birds began singing, and the coclcs crowed with 
renewed pride. I felt as if I myself could sing, my heart 
was so full 6f joy aiid exultation. And now I heard many 
pleasant Irural sounds. A horse neighed, and a whip 
smacked, there was a whistle, and the sound of a cart wheel. 
I came to a large farm-house. I felt as if I were indeed 
travelling, and seeing the world and its wonders. When I 
had rambled about before, I had never observed any thing, 
for I was full of nonsensical ideas. But now I was a prac- 
tical man, and felt capable, as the stranger said, of pro- 
tecting myself. Never was I so cheerful. 

There was a great barking, and several dogs rushed out 
at me,^all very fierce, but I hit the largest over the nose with 
my stick, and it retreated yelping into the yard, where it 
again barked most furiously behind the gate ; the lesser 
dogs were so frightened that they slunk away immediately, 
through difierent hedges, nor did they bark again till I passed 
the gate ; but I heard them then, though very feeble, and 
rather snappish than fierce. 

The farmer was coming out of the gate, and saluted me. 
I returned him the salute with a firm no\cq ^w(^ ^\sw^\^^"^* 
fie fipoJfe then of the weather, aM\ Mfex^^'^^^s^ \^. 
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show that I was a thinking being, and capable of protecting 
myself. I made some inquiries respecting the distance <^ 
certain places, and I acquired from him much information.^ 
The nearest town was fifleen miles off. This 1 wished to' 
reach by night, as there was no great village, and this I 
doubted not to do. 

When the heat increased, and I felt a little fatigued, I 
stopped at a beautiful spring, and taking my loaf out of my 
knapsack like the stranger, I ate with a keen relish, and 
slaked my slight thirst in the running water. It was the 
coldest and purest water that I had ever tasted. I felt quite 
happy, and was full of confidence and self-gratulation at my 
prosperous progress. I reposed here till noon, and as the . 
day, though near midsummer, became cloudy, I then recom- 
menced my journey, without dread of the heat. 

On I went, full of hope. The remembrance of the cut 
that I had given the great dog over the nose had wonder- 
fully inflamed my courage. I longed to knock down a man. 
Every step was charming. Every flower, every tree gave 
me delight, which they had not before yielded. Sometimes, 
yet seldom, for it was an unfrequented road, I met a traveller, 
and always prepared myself for an adventure, it did not 
come, but there was yet time. Every person I saw, and 
every place I observed, seemed strange and new : I felt in 
a far land. And for adventures, my own consciousness was 
surely a suflSicient one, for was I not a nobleman incognito, 
going on a pilgrimage to Venice ? To say nothing of the 
adventures that might then occur, here were materials kn 
the novelist ! Pah ! my accursed fancy was again waiidering. 
I forgot that I was no longer a poet, but something which$ 
though difficult to ascertain, I doubted not in the esid all 
Would agree to be infinitely greater. 

As the aflernoon advanced, the thin gray clouds melted 
away, the sun mildly shone in the warm, light blue sky. 
This was again fortunate, and instead of losing my gay heart 
witR the decline of day, I felt inspired with fresh. vigour, and 
shot on joyous and full of cheerfulness. The road now ran 
through the skirts of a forest. It was still less like a fcom- 
monplace journey. On each side was a large plot of torfj 
green and swff!$(r . v Seated on this at some little distance I per- 
ceived a group of men and women. M'j Vie«Lt\. W%1 «i thia 
prospect of an incident, I soon ob&eiNo^ \)ki<em m>^ t&«i% 



idvantage. Two yoang women were seated together ro* 
pwiog a bright garment, which greatly excited my wonder. 
It seemed of very fhie stuffy and richly embroidered with 
gold and flilver. Greatly it contrasted with their own attire 
and that of their companions, which was plain, and indeed 
shabby. As they worked, one of them burst into repeated 
fits of laughter, but the other was more sedulous, and looking 
grave, seemed to reprove her. A man was feeding with 
Micks a fire, over which boiled a great pot ; a middle-aged 
wo^nan was stirring its conlents. A young man was lying 
asleep upon the grass ; an older one was furbishing up 4 
sword. A lightly built but large wagon was on the other 
side o^ the road, the unharnessed horses feeding on the grasBP. 

A little dog shrilly barked when I came up, but I was not 
afraid of dogs. I flourished my stick, and the laughing girl 
called out '^ Harlequin," and the cur ran to her. I stopped 
and inquired of the fire-lighter the distance to the town 
where I hoped to sleep. Not only did he not answer me, 
but he did not even raise up his head. It was the first time 
in my life that I had not obtained an answer. I was aston- 
ished at his insolence. '^ Sir," I said, in a tone of ofiTended 
dignity, ** how long is it since you have learned not to answer 
the inquiry of a gentleman ?" 

The laughing girl burst into a renewed fit. All stopped 
their pursuits. The fire-lighter looked up with a puzzled 
sour face, the old woman stared with her mouth open, and 
the furbisher ran up to us with his naked weapon. He had 
the oddest and most comical face that I had ever seen. It 
was like that of a seal, but full of ludicrous mobility. He 
came rushing up, saying with an air and voice of mock 
heroism, '^ To arms, to arms!" 

I was astonished, and caught the eye of the laughing girl. 
She was very fair, with a small nose, and round cheeks 
breaking into most charming dimples. When I caught her 
eye, she made a wild grimace at me, and I also laughed^ 
Although I was trudging along with a knapsack, my dress . 
did not befit my assumed character, and in a moment of 
Surprise, I had given way to a manner which Sftill lesa be* 
came my situation. Women are quicker than men in judg- 
ing of strangers. The two girls were evidently my friends 
from the first, and the fair laugher beciVotvod xftft \ft ^^\stw^ 
^d sit down by ber. This gay w^hcJU >a»A. ^vate^sS^ 
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toached mj &iicy. 1 complied with her courteous oAr 
without heidtation. I threw away my knapsack and ny 
stick, and stretched my legs with the air of a fine gentleman. 
I was already Earned of my appearance, and forgot e?eiy 
thing in the desire to figure to tha best advantage to my new 
frieml. ** This is the first Ume," I drawled out, with a lan- 
guid aii^y and looking in her face, '^ this is the first time ia 
life that I ever walked, and I am heartily sick of it.'* 

**And why have you walked, and where have you 
come from, and where are you gobg to ?" eagerly she de- 
manded. 

^' I was tired to death of riding every day of my life," i 
rejoined, with the tone of a man who had exhausted 
pleasure. '* I am not going anywhere, and I forget where 
I came from.'' 

** Oh ! you odd thing !" said the wench, and she gave me 
a pinch. 

The other girl, who was handsome, but dark, and of a 
more serious beauty, at this moment rose, and went and 
* spoke to the crusty fire-lighter. When she returned, she 
seated herself on my other side, so I was now between both, 
but as she seated herself, though doubtlessly unconsciously, 
she pressed my hand in a very sentimental manner. 

^' And what is your name ?" asked the laughing girl. 

<^ Theodora ! how can you be so rude ?" remarked the 
serious beauty. 

** Do you know," said the laughing girl, whispering in my 
ear, *^ I think you must be a little count." 

I only smiled in answer, but it was a smile which com-' 
plimented her penetration. 

^* And now may I ask who you may be, and whither you 
may be going ?" 

** We are going to the next town," replied the serious 
beauty, '* where, if we find the public taste not disinclined, 
we hope* to entertain them with some representations." 

** You are actors, then. Oh ! what a charming profession. 
How I love the theatre. When I anrat home I go in my 
father's box every night. I have often wished to be an actor.** 

*< Be one," said the serious beauty, pressing my hand. 

^' Join us," said the laughing girU pinching my elbow. 

** Why not ?'* I replied, and almost thought, " Youth muft 
if0 pamed in adventure,'' 
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The fiitr nymph {>roduoed a box of sugar-plums, and 
taking out a white almond, kissed it, and pushed it into my 
mootb. IVhile I laughed at her wild kitten-like action, the 
dark girl drew a deep-coloured rose from her bosom, and 
pressed it to my nose. I was nearly stifled with Iheir joint 
sweets and kindness. Neither of them would take away 
their hands. The dark girl pressed her rose with increased 
fbrce ; thesugar-plnm melted away ^^but I found in my mouth 
the tip of a little finger scarcely larger, and -as white and 
sweet. There was giggling without end ; I sank down 
upon my back. The dark girl snatched a hasty embrace, 
her companion fell down by my side, and bit my cheek. 

** You funny little count !" said the fair beauty. 

*« I shall keep these in remembrance of a happy moment,'' 
said her friend, with a sentimental air, and she glanced at 
me with her flashing eye. So saying, she picked up the 
scattered leares of the rose. 

** And I ! am I to have nothing ?" exclaimed the blue-eyed 
girl with ah air of mock sadness, and she crossed her arms 
upon her lap with a drooping head. 

I took a light iron chain from my neck, and threw it over 
hers. " There," I. said, ^ Miss Sugar-plum, that is fbr 
you." 

She jumped up from the ground, and bounded about as if 
she were the happiest of creatures, laughing without end, and 
kissing the slight gift. The dark girl rose and began to 
dance full of grace and expression : Sugar-plum joined her, 
and they fell into one of their stage figures. The serious 
beauty strove to excel, atid indeed was the greater artist 
of the two, but there was a wild grace about her companion 
which pleased me most. 

•* Can you dance, little count ?" she cried. 

** I am too tired," I answered. 

•* Nay then, another day, for it is pleasant to look forward 
to frolic." 

The man with the odd face now advanced towards me. 
He fell into the most ridjculous attitudes. I thought that 
he would never have finished his multiplied reverences. 
Every time he bowed he aaluted me with a new form of * 
visage. It was the most ludicrous medley of pomposity, 
and awkwardness, and humour. I thought that I h^C W5s^^\ 
seeo such a droll person, and waa m^aeU ^t\\V^fcm^tR^jss^^^ 
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with his odditj. I also made him a bow with assumed dig- 
nitj, and then he became more subdued* 

^^ Sir,*' said he, placing his huge hand upon his breast and 
bowing nearly to the ground, '' I assure you, sir, indeed, svi 
the greatest honour,- sir, your company, sir, a very great 
honour indeed.'* 

" I am equally sensible of the honour,** I replied* *'and 
think myself most fortunate to have found so many and such 
agreeable friends." 

^^ The greatest honour, sir, the greatest honour, indeed, 
sir, very sensible, sir, always sensible, sir." 

He stopped^ and I again returned his reverence, but this 
time without speaking. 

'* The greatest liberty, sir, the greatest liberty indeed, rir, 
neter take liberties, sir, but fear you will consider it a very 
great liberty, a very great liberty indeed, sir/* 

'* Indeed, I shall esteem myself very fortunate to comply 
with any wish that you can express.** 

^' Oh ! sir, you are too kind, sir, too kind, indeed, sir, 
always are kind, have no doubt, no doubt at all, sir, but our 
meal, sir, our humble meal, very humble indeed, we venture 
to request the honour, very great honour indeed^ sir, your 
company, sir,*' and he pronounced the last and often-re- 
peated monosyllable with a musical shake, and a renewed 
reverence. 

'^ Indeed I fear that I have already too much, and too long 
intruded." 

<^ Oh come, pray come !" ^nd each girl seized an arm and 
led me to their banquet. 

I sat down between my two friends. The fire-lighter, 
who was the manager, and indeed proprietor of the whole 
concern, now received me with great courtesy. When they 
were all seated, they called several times, << Frederick, 
Frederick," and then the young man who was on the ground 
jumped up, and seated himself. He was not ill-looking, 
but I did not like the expression of bis face. His counte* 
nance and his manner seemed to me vulgar. I took rather 
a prejudice against him. Nor indeed did my appearance 
seem much to please him, for he stared at me not very court- 
eously, and when the manager mentioned that I was a young 
gentleman travelling, who had done them the honour to jmn 
ibclr repast, be said nothing. 
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Hie repast was not very humble. There was plentj to 
eat. While the manager helped the soup, they sat very 
quiet and demure ; perhaps my presence slightly restrained 
them. Even the laughing girl was^ for a moment, calm. 
I had a keen appetite, and though I at first, from shame, 
restrained it, I played my part well. The droll carved a 
great joint of boiled meat. I thought I should have died ; 
he seldom spoke, but bis look made us all full of merriment. 
Even the young man sometimes smiled. 

** We prefer livmg in this way to sojourning in dirty inns," 
■aid the manager, with an air of dignity. 

^* You are quite right," I replied, *' I desire nothing better 
than to live always so." 

** Inns are indeed wretched things," said the old mother. 
^ How extravagantly they charge for what costs them in a 
manner nothing !" 

Wine was now produced. The manager filled a cup, 
and handed it to me. I was just going to observe, that I. 
drank only water, when Sugar-ptum, first touching it with 
her lips, placed it in my hahd, and pledging them all, I 
drank it off. 

" You are eating rough fare," said the old mother, <* but 
you are welcome." 

** I never enjoyed any thing so much in my life," I truly 
replied. " How I envy you all the happy life you lead !" 

^* Before you style it happy, you should have experienced 
it," remarked Frederick. 

** What you say is in part true. But if a person have 
imagination, experience appears to me of little use, since 
both are means by which we can equally arrive at know- 
ledge." 

**l know nothing about imagination," said the young 
man, *^ but what I know, I owe to experience. It may not 
have taught me as much as imagination has taught you." 

^^ Experience is everything," said the old mother, shaking 
^er head. 

^ It sometimes costs dear," said the manager.. 

«^ Terrible, terrible,^' observed the droll with almost sad 
and solemn shake of the head and lifting up his hands. 
I burst into a fit of laughter, and poured down another 
draught of wine. 

Ctmrenatiott now beeame mot^ ^T\tiii> %sA\Vfi^ \»sfi% 
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dian my share of it, but I being now, (bey all wished me to 
talk. I got very much excited by my elocution .as much 
aa by the wine. I discoursed upon acting, which I pro> 
nounced to be one of the first and finest of arts. I treated 
this subject indeed very deeply, and in a spirit of »8thetieal 
criticism, with which they seemed unacquainted, and a Uttte 
surprised. 

^' Should we place it," I asked, '* before paipting V* 

'^Before scene- painting, certainly," said the droU, la 
^ hoarse thick . voice, <' for it naturally takes its place 
there." 

** I never knew but one painter," said the old inother, 
" and therefore I cannot give an opinion." The manager 
was quite silent. ^ 

^* All employments are equally disgusting,'^ said the yoong 
man. 

" On further reflection," I continued, ^* it appears to me 
that if we examine" — but here the white girl ptnehed me 
so severely und^ the table, that I could not contain noiysc^ 
and was obliged to call out. All stared, and she looked 
quite demure, as if nothing had happened. 

After this all was merriment, fan, and frolic The girls 
pelted the droll with plums, and he unfurled an umbrella to 
protect himself. I assisted them \^ the attack. The joung 
man lighted his pipe and walked oSl The old motlier ia 
vain proclaimed silence. I had taken too much vriae, and 
for the first time in my life. All of a sudden I felt the trees 
dancing and whirling round. I took another bumper to set 
myself right. In a few minutes I fell down quite flatt and 
rengiember nothing more. 



XVL 

" I KCBT get out. I am so hot*" 

« You shall not," said Thalia. 

^' I must, I must. I am so very hot." 

^* Will you desert me !" exclaimed Melpomeoe^ 

'* Oh 1 how hot I am. Pray let me out." 

<'No one can get outjat night," said the dark girl^eai- 

nestfyf and in a significant voice, which iotiiBated to her 

companion to 'take up the paxa\Ae« 
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*^ N09 indeed," said her friend. 

« Why. not ?" I asked. 

^* Because it is a rule. The manager will not permit it." 

** Confound the manager ! What is he to me ? I will 
get out." 

<^ Oh ! what a regular little count," said Thalia. 

^^ Let me out, let me out. I never was so hot in my 
life." 

** Hush ! hush ! hush ! or you will wake thiem." 

*< If you do not let me out, I will scream." 

The manager #nd the droll were in the fore part of the 
wagon affecting to drive, but they were both asleep. The 
old mother was snoring behind them. Tliey had put me 
ifl the back part of the wagon with my two friendd. 

'^ Let him out, Theodora/' for the other was- afraid of a 
contention. 

^* Never," said Theodora, and she embraced me with 
increased energy. My legs were in the other girFs lap. I 
began to kick and struggle. 

" Ob ! you naughty little count," said one. 

^^ Is this the return for all our love !" exclaimed the other. 

*^ 1 will get out, and there is an end of it. I must have 
some air. I must stretch my legs. Let me out at once, 
or I will wake them all." 

" Let him out, Theodora." 

*^ He is certainly the wickedest little count, — but promise 
you will come back in five minutes." 

<^ Any thing, I will promise any thing : only let me out." 

They unbolted the back of the wagon, the fresh air came 
in. They shivered, but I felt it delightful. 

^' Farewell, dearest," exclaimed Melpomene, " one 
parting embrace. How heavily will the moments roll until 
we again meet !" 

^^ Adieu, count," said Thalia, <^ and remember you are 
to come back in five minutes." 

I jumped into the road. It was a clear, sharp night, the 
stars shining verf brightly. The young man was walking 
behind, wrapped up in a great cloak, and smoking his pipe. 
He came up and assisted me in shutting the door with more 
courtesy than he had hitherto shown, and asked me if I 
would try a cigar. 

1 declined thin offer, and for 8omQ \\Mi<^\f^l 'iK^N!iii»»^^^ 
Voz.I.^F 
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in silence. I felt unwelli my head ached, my mouih wii 
parched. I was conscious that I had exposed myself. I 
had commenced the morning by vowing that I would only 
drink water, and, for the first time in my life, I had got tipsy 
with wine. I had committed many other follies, and alto- 
gether felt much less like a hero. I recalled all my petty 
Tanity and childish weaknesses with remorse. Imagination 
was certainly not such a sure guide as experience. Was 
it possible that one, who had already got into such scrapei} 
could really achieve his great purpose ? My conduct and 
my situation were assuredly neither of them Roman. 

As I walked on, the fresh air did its kind office. My head 
was revyred by my improved circulation ^ my companion fur- 
nished me with an excellent draught of water. Hope did 
not quite desert my invigorated frame. I begain to turn in 
my mind how I might yet prosper. 

^< I feel better,^' Tsaid to my companion, with a feeling of 
gratitude. 

^^ Ay! ay! that wagon is enough to make any one ill, at 
least any one accustomed to a more decent conveyance. 
I never enter it. To say nothing of their wine, which is 
indeed intolerable to those who may have tasted a fair glass 
in the course of this sad life." 

>' You find life, then, sad ?*' I inquired, with a mixed feel- 
ing of curiosity and sympathy. 

** He who knows life will hardly style it joyous." 
, "Ah, ah!" I thought to myself, "here is some chance 
of philosophical conversation. Perhaps I have found an- 
other stranger, who can assist me in self-knowledge." I 
began to think that I was exceedingly wrong in entertaining 
a prejudice against this young man, and in a few minutes I 
had settled that his sullen conduct was the mark of a very 
superior mind, and that he himself must be a very interesting 
personage. 

" I have found life very gloomy myself," I rejoined, " but 
I think it arises from our faulty education. We are taught 
words and not ideas." 

"There is something in that," said the young man, 
thoughtfully. 

" After all, perhaps, the best is to be patient, and cherish 

*' J>Qul}tle$a,^ 0aid the yowng m^iv. 
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^ And I think it equally true, that we should read morct 
and ponder less. 

'< Ob 1 curse reading,'\ said my friend, <^ I never could 
read." 

" You have, like myself, then, indulged in your own 
thoughts ?" 

" Always," he ajQirmed. 

" Ah 1 indeed, my dear friend, there is, after all, nothing 
like it. Let them say what they will, but give me the glo- 
rious pleasure of my private world, and all the jarring horror 
of a public one I leave without regret to those more fitted 
to struggle with them." 

"I believe that most public men are scoundrels," said 
the young man. 

*^Jt is their education," I rejoined, although I did not 
clearly detect the connexion of his remark. *' What can 
we expect?" 

" No, sir, it is corruption," he replied, in a firm tone. 

^' Pray," said I, leading back the conversation to a point 
which I more fully comprehended, ^< is it your opinion that 
nature is stronger than education ?" 

" Why," said my friend, taking a good many whifis of his 
pipe, ** there is a great deal to be said on both sides." 

^< One of the wisest and most extraordinary men I ever 
knew, however, was of a decided opinion that nature would 
ultimately prevail." 

" Who might he be ?" asked my companion. 

*^ Why, really, his name — but it is a most extraordinary 
adventure, and to this hour I cannot help half believing that 
he was a supernatural being^^but the truth is, I do not know 
his name, for I met him casually and under very peculiar, 
circumstances, and though we conversed much, and of very 
high matters, he did not, unfortunately, favour me with his 
name." 

" That certainly looks odd," said Mr. Frederick, "for 
when a man sheers ofiT giving his name, I for one never think 
him better thai) he should be." 

'^ Had he not spoken of the blessed Magdalen in a way 
which can' scarcely reconcile with his other sentiments, I 
should certainly have considered him a messenger from that 
holy pehonage, for I have the best reason for believing that 
I am under her especial proteolion.^^ 
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^*If he abused her, that could scarcely be/' remarked 
Frederick. 

^* No. Certainly I think he must have been only a man. 
For he presented me with a gid before his departure — ^" 

" That was handsome.'* 

<^ And I can hardly believe that he was really deputed— 
though I really do not kiiow. Everything seems mysterious, 
although I believe, after all, there is little mystery, but, on 
the contrary, much ignorance." 

<^ No doubt': though they are opening schools now in 
every parish. And how much did he give you ?*' continued 
Frederick. 

** How much ! I do not understand you." 

'* I mean what did he give7ou ?" 

" A most delightful book^to me particularly interesting.'^ 

"A book!" 

<' A book which I shall no doubt find of great use in m} 
travels." 

" I have myself some thoughts of travelling," said Fred- 
erick, '* for I am sick of this life, which is ill-suited to m) 
former habits, but one gets into scrapes without thinking 
of it." 

*^ One does in a most surprising manner." I never made 
an observation in a tone of greater sincerity. , 

" You have led a very different sort of life then ?" 1 
.asked — ^''To tell you the truth, I thought so. You couk 
not disguise from me . that you were superior to youi 
appearance. I suppose, like myself, you are incog.?" 

" That is the exact truth." 

'* Good heavens ! how lucky it is that we have met 
Do not you think that we could contrive to travel together ' 
What are your plans ?*' / 

" Why, to say truth, I care little where I go. It ii 
necessary that I should travel about for some time, and sei 
the world, until my fatheri the xjount, is reconciled." 

*' You have -quarrelled with your father ?" 

<^ Do not speak of it. It is a sad affair. But 1 hope 
that it will end well. Time will show." 

** Time indeed develops every thing." 

** I hope every thing from my mother the cguntess' 

inQaence — but I cannot bear speaking about it. I am 

Jfupported DOW by my sister Lady CaxoXuv^^ oxxv. ol \v^\ «w 
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allowance too, poor creature. There is nothing like those 
Bisters." — And he raised his hand to his face^ and would 
have brushed away the tear that nearly started from his 
manly eye. 

I was quite affected. I respected his griefs, and would 
sot press him for details. I exhorted him to take courage* 

*^ Ay ! ay ! it is very ea*sy talking, but when a man, ac* 
customed to the society and enjoyments 1 have been, finds 
himself wandering about the worJd in this manner — it ts 
Tory easy, to talk — but curse it — do not let bs speak of it. 
And now where do you intend to go ?" 

*« I am thinking of Venice." 

** Venice ! just the place I should long to see. But that 
requires funds. You are very welcome to share mine as 
far aa they will last — but have you any thing yourself?" 

^< Phave one hundred rix-doUars," he replied, ** not too 
much certainly, but I quitted home without notice; you 
understand ?" 

'^ Oh, yes ! I have done these things myself. I was just 
such a fellow as you are at your age. A hundred rix- 
dollars ? — not too much, to be sure, but with what I have 
got, it will do. I scorn to leave a companion in distress 
like you. Let me be shivered, if I would not share the last 
farthing with the fellow I liked." 

^^ You shall never repent, sir, your kindness to me ; of 
that feel assured. The^time may come, when I may be 
enabled to yield you assistance, nor shall it be wanting." 

We now began seriously to consult over our plans. He 
recommended an immediate departure even that night, or 
else, as he justly remarked, I should get perhaps entangled 
with these girls. I objected to quitting so unceremoniously, 
and without thanking my kind friends for their hospitality, 
and making some little present to tlie worthy manager, but 
he said that that worthy manager already owed him a year's 
salary, and thereforie I need not be anxious Jon his account. 
Hamburg, according to him, was the port to which we must 
wwk our way, and indeed our departure must not be post- 
poned an hour, for, -luckily for us, the next turning was the 
route to Hamburg. I was delighted to find for. a friend 
such a complete man of the world, and doubted not, under 
bis auspices, most prosperously to achieve m^ ^t«.^^ 
object 
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XVII. 



<< Here is your knapsack. I woke the girls getting it. 
They thought it was you, and would have given me more 
kind words and kisses than I ca^e for. Theodora laughei 
heartily when she found out her mistake, but iBmilia was 
in a great rage." 

^Good-natured lasses! I think I must give' them a 
parting embrfte." * 

" Pooh ! pooh I that will spoil all. Think of Venice. 
I cannot get at my portmanteau. Never mind, it matters 
little. I always carry my money about me. We must 
make some sacrifices, and we shall get on the better for it, 
for I can now carry our provisions ; and yet my ribi(§d of 
the order of the Fox is there — pah ! I will riot think of it. 
See I here runs the Hamburg road. Cheerily, boy, and 
good-by to the old wagon." 

He hurried me along. I had no time to speak. 

We pushed on with great spirit. The road again entered 
the forest, on the skirts o( which I had been the whole day 
journeying. 

" I know this country well," said Frederick, " for in old 
days I have often hunted here with my father's hounds. I 
can make many a short cut that will save us much. Come 
along down this glade. We are iDaking fine way." 

We continued in this forest Several hours, walking with 
great speed. I was full of hope, and confidence, and self- 
congratulation, that \ had found such a friend. He took 
the whole management upon himself, always decided upon 
our course, never lost his readiness. I had no care. The 
brisk exercise prevented me from feeling wearied. We 
never stopped. 

The morning broke and gave me fresh courage. The 
sun rose. It was agreeable to think that I was still nearer 
Venice. We came to a pleasant piece of lurf, fresh from 
the course of a sparkling rivulet. -• 

" We have gone as good as thirty miles," said Frederick^ 
*^ Had we kept to the common road, we should have go< 
through barely half." 

" Have we, indeed !" I said. " This is indeed progress ; 
but there is nothing like willing Vvew^a. T&^^l v^^ ^^\.^w^ 
fireU each day. '^ 
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^^ Here I propose to rest a while,'' said my companion, 
** a few hours repose will bring us quite round. . You must 
not forget that you rather debauched yesterday.*' 

Now that I had stopped, I indeed felt wearied and ez^ 
ceedingly sleepy. My companion kindly plucked some 
fern, and made me an excellent bed under a branching 
tree. 

^^This is indeed a life of adventure," I said. ^How 
rery kind you are. Such a bed in such a scene would 
alone repay me for aM our fatigue." • 

He produced .some bread and a bottle, and gathered 
some cresses; but I felt no desire to eat or drink, and 
before he had finished his meal, I had sunk into a deep 
slumber. 

I must have slept many ho&rs, for when I woke 4t was 
much past noon. I woke wonderfully refreshed. I looked 
round for Frederick, but, to my surprise, he was not there, 
I jumped up, I called his name. No answer. I became 
alarmed. I ran about the vicinity of our encampment 
shouting *' Frederick." There was still no answer. Sud- 
denly 1 observed that my knapsack alsa was gone. A 
terrible feeling of doubt, or rather dismay, came over me. 
I sank down and buried my face in my hands, and it was 
«ome minutes before I could even think. 

*^ Can it be 1 It is impossible ! infamous knave, or 
rather miserable ass I Have I been deceived, entrapped^ 
plundered 1 Oh, Contanni, Contarini, you~ are at length 
punished for all your foolery ! Frederick, Frederick ! he 
cannot surely have left me ? He is joking, he is trying to 
frighten me, I will not believe that I have been deceived. 
He must - be trying to frighten me. I will not . appear 
frightened. I will not shout the least. Ah i I think I see 
him behind that tree." I jumped up again and ran to the 
tree, but there was no Frederick. I ran about in turn 
shouting his name, execrating my idiotism, confiding in hie 
good faith, proclaiming him a knave. An hour, a heavy 
but agitating hour, rolled away before I was convinced of 
the triumph of experience over imagination. 

I was hungry, I was destitute, I was in a wild and 
unknown solitude, I mTght be starved, I might be murdered, ^ 
I might die. I could think of nothing but hott\\a\ft w^t^%. 
ffeh for the Srst time in my Ufe VVko a V\(i^\m» \ ^ts^^^^x. 
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bear (o recall my old feelings. They were at once madden- 
ing and nu>rtifying. I felt myself, at the same time,tbe 
most miserable and the most contemptible of beings. I 
entirely lost all my energy. I believed that all men were 
Tillains. I sank upon the ground and gave myself up to 
despair. In a word, I was fairly frightened. 

I heard a rustling in a neighbouring copse. I darted 
up. I thought it was Frederick. It was not Frederickf 
but it was a human being. An ancient woodman came 
forth from a gi^ve of baks« a comely^and venerable mtn. 
His white hair, his fresh hale face, his still keen eye, tad 
the placid, benignant expression of his countenance, gave 
me hope« I saluted him, I told him my story. My appear- 
ance, my streaming eyes, my visible emotion, were not lost 
upon him. Sharply he scrutinized me, many were the 
questions he asked, but he finally credited my tale. I learned, 
from him, that during the night I had advanced far into the 
interior of the forest, that he himself lived in a cottage, 
on its skirts some miles off, thaf he was aboot to return 
from his daily labour, and that I should accompany him. 
As for the road fo Hamburg, that was a complete invention. 
I also collected, that home as well as the college were very 
distant. 

We proceeded together along a turf road, with his donkey 
laden with the day's spoils. I enturely regained my cheer- 
fulness, and was very ipuch interested by my new compan* 
ion. Never had I seen any one ao kind, and calm, and so 
truly venerable. We talked a great deal about trees. He 
appeared to be entirely master of his calling. I began to 
long to be a woodman, to pass a quiet, and contemplative, 
and virtuous life, amid the deep silence and beautiful scenery 
of forests — exercising all the primitive virtues which became 
BO unsophisticated a career. 

His dog darted on before us with joyful speed. We had 
arrived at his cottage. It was ancient, and neat, and well 
ordered as himself. His wife, attentive to the welcome 
bark, was ready at the gate. She saluted me, and her 
husband, shortly telling my talc, spoke of me in kind terms. 
Never had I been treated with greater kindness, never was 
I more grateful for it. The twiligln was dying away, the 
door wasiiocked and the lamp lighted, a blazing log thrown 
trpoo the Gre, and the round table co^^i^^^^X^ ^^<«^j^>sis 



and pleasant maal. I felt quite happy, and indeed to be 
happy yourself, you mast live among the happy. 

The good woman did not join us in our meal. She sat 
by the fireside, under the lamp, watching us vrUk a fond 
smile. Her appearance delighted me, and seemed like a 
picture. 

*♦ Now does not the young gentleman remind you of 
Peter V* said the dame. '^ For that is just where he used 
to sit, God bless him. I wonder when we shall hear of him 
again?" ♦ 

**" She speaks of our son, young master," said my host, 
taming to me in explanation. 

^* A boy as has been seldpm seen among people of our 
condition, sir, I can well say," continued the old woman, 
speaking with great animation. ** Oh ! why should he have 
ever left home ! Young people are ever full of fancies, 
but will they ever find friends in the world they think so 
much of, like the father who gives them bread, and the 
mother who gives them milk ?" 

'^ My father brought me up at home, and I have ever lived 
at home," observed Peter. "I have ever lived in this old 
forest. Many is the tree that is my forest brother, and that 
is sixty-eight years come Martinmas. I saw my father 
happy and wished no more. Nor had I ever a heavy hour 
till Peter J)egan to take these fancies in his head, and that 
indeed was from a boy this high, for he was ever full of 
them, and never would do any thing with the axe. I am 
sure I do^not know how they got there. The day will 
come, he will wish he had never left home, and perhaps we 
may yet see him." , 

« Too late, too late," said the old woman ; *< he might 
have been the prop of our old age. Many is the girl that 
would have given her eyes for Peter. Our grandchildren 
might have been running this moment about the room. 
God bless them, whom we shall never bless. And the old 
man now must work for the old woman as if it were his 
wedding year." 

" Pooh ! pooh I as for that, say nothing," rejoined Peter ; * 
^' for I praise God my arms and legs are hearty yet. And 
indeed were they not, \To cannot say that our poor boy has 
ever forgotten us." 

^^ Indeed it. ia (rue. He is out o\^ti iiwv. "^viK^ ^^^\^ 
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do« the money come from ? that is the questioD. 1 
sure I think what I dare not say, and pray God to forp - 
loe. How caii a pooi noodmBD's sod, who neiet ivoi« 
gain wh«Kwith to support himself, much more lo g 
a.way ? I fear that if all had their rightSi we should L 
better meaas lo succour Peter, thno Peter ub." 

"Nay, nay. say not that, Mary," Baid her hiiEbi. 
Reprovingly, '* for it is in,a manner tempting the detil." 

*' The devil perhaps sent (he thought, hut it often cdhk 
answered the dd woman, firmly. 

" And where is your son, sir ?" I asked. 

" God, who ^DOWB all, can tell, not I," said the old ii> 
"but where ever he be, I pray God to bless him." 

" Has he left you long, sir V 

*' Fif^en years come September ; hut he ran away > 
before, when he was barely your height, but that wcu' 
for long." 

"Indeed," I^aid, reddening. 

"1 believe he ia a good lad," said Uto father, "and 
never believe harm against him till I heir it. He was a 'i . 
boy, though stfong-lempered, and even now every yeat i 
sends us something, and sometimes writes a line, but n 
telja us where he is, only that he is very happy, if we ^ 
But for my pait, I rather think he is in foreign parta." 

"That is certain," interrupted Dame Slary. "I 
say he has got among the. Prencb." 

" He was ever a wrong-headed, qaeer chap," contii 
the father, in an under-tone, to me : " sometimes be wan t> 
be a soldier, then a painter, then he was all for travc 
about, and I used to say, ' Peter, my boy, do you kno.. 
you are V And when I sent him into the viobda to v 
when he came home at night, I found he had been a p^i: 
the trees 1" 

The cvnversation had taken a (urn which induced u 
tation. I was silent, and thoughtful ; the dame busitil 
self with work, the old man resumed his unfinished r 
Suddenly there was a loud shouting at the garden gate, 
stared and started. The dog jumped up and barker!, 
shooting was |repeated, and was evidenUy addressed k 
inmates of the cottage. The old woodman seized bis 
and opened the casement. 

" Wbo calls ?" he demsLodcd, " mi ^V».v. wMit-ioM 
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" Dwelleth Peter Winter here ?*' was inquired. 

" He speaks to you," was the reply. 

^ Open the door, then^" said the shouter. 

«* Tell me first who you are." 

** My name has been already mentioned;'* answered the 
tboutery with a laugh. 

•* What mean you ?" 

" Why, that my name is Peter Winter." 

The old woman screamed, a strange feeling also was my 
lot, the woodman dropped the loaded rifle. I prevented it 
from going off— neither of them *could move. At last I 
opened the door^ and the stranger of the abbey entered. 



xvm. 

♦ 

Thkbe was some embracing, much blessing, the old 
woman never ceased crying, and the eyes of the lather were 
full of tears. The son was calm, and imperturbable, and 
smiling. 

**Are you indeed Peter?" exclaimed the old woman, 
sobbing with joy. 

*< I never heard so from any one but you," answered the 
s6n. 

^* And am I blessed with a sight of you before my death ?" 
continued the mother. 

** Death ! why you look ten years younger than when I 
last saw you !" 

^ Oh ! dear, no, Peter. And why did npt you tell us 
where you were ?" she continued. 

" Because I never knew." 

** Oh ! my dear, dear son, how tall you have grown ! and 
pray how have you managed to live ? honestly, J am sure : 
your face says so." 

^< As for that, it does not become me to praise myself, but 
you see I have saved my neck. 

*' And what would ^ou like to eat ?" 

«* Any thing." 

The father could not speak for silent joy. I had retired 
to the remotest comer of the room. 

** The^old cottage,, pretty as «vet. I Vvvi^ ^^cA ^. &wh\^5^ 
of it ia my portfolio — aiway« kepi \t, wA io>w ^oCa^J^V^^^ 
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mother, atid my (ather cutting dowa SchiDkePs oak, do you 
remember ?" 

'^ Do I remember ! Why what a memory the child has 
got, and only think of its keeping its poor pld mother's bead 
in its pocket-book, and the picture of the cottage^ and father 
cutting down Schinkel's oak. Do I remember ! — Vthy I ra- 
member — ^" 

** Come, my dear old lady, give me. something to eat, and, 
father, your hand again. You flourish lik^ one of your foster 
brothers. A shower of blessings on you both."' 

<< Ah ! what do we wrfhtmore than to see our dear Peter ?" 
said the old woman, bustling about the sUpper. '* And aa for 
working, I warrant you, you shall be plagued no more about 
working ; shall be as idle as it pleases, that's for it. For old 
Peter was only saying this evening, that he could do more 
wdrk now. and more easily, than when he first married— Ay 1 
he will make old bones, 1 warrant him." 

"I said, Mary—" 

<* Pooh ! pooh ! never mind what you said, but get the 
brandy bottle, and give our dear Peter a sup. He i^all be 
plagued no more about working, and that's for it. But, 
Lord bless us, where is the young master all the time, for I 
want him to help me get the things." 

I advanced forward and caught the eye of the son.-* 
" What," he exclaimed, " my little embryo poet — and how 
came you here, in the name of the holy Magdalen ?" 

** It is a long story," I said. 

** Oh ! then .pray do not tell it," he replied. 

Supper soon appeared. He ate heartily, talking between 
each mouthful, and full of jests. The father could not speak, 
but the mother was never silent. He asked many questions 
about old acquaintances, and I fancied he asked them with 
little real interest, and only to gratify his mother, who, at 
each query, burst into fresh admiration of his memory, and 
bis kind-heartedness. At length, after much talk, he said, 
** Come, old people, to bed, to bed ; these hours are not for 
gray hairs. We shall have you all knocked up to*morrow, 
instead of fresh and joyful." 

^^I am sure I cannot sleep,'' said the dame, '^lani in 
such a taking." 

^^Poob! you must sleep, mother — good-night toyou,good- 
i^V^t, '^ and tdaabg her, he puah^i ll^t VaX^ Ve^^iv^\ ^^yyo^^r-^ 
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**^ Good night, dear father," he added, in a 8o(\ and serious 
tone, as he pressed the honest woodman's hand. 

^ And now, little man, you may tell me your story, and we 
will try to talk each other to sleep." So saying, he flung a 
fresh log on the fire, and stretched his legs in his father's 
ancient seat. 



XIX. 

It was settled that I should remain at the cottage for a 
few days, and then that, accompanying Winter, I should re- 
pair to the capital. Hither he was bound — and for myself, 
both from his advice, and his own impulse, I had resolved 
to return home. 

On the next niorning the woodman went not to his usual 
labour, but remained with his son. They strolled out toge- 
ther, but in a short time returned. The mother bustled about 
preparing a good dinner. For her, this was full employment, 
but time hung heavy on the old man. At last he took his 
axe, and fairly set to work at an old tree near his dwelling, 
which he had long condemned, and never found time to exe- 
cute. His son and he had few ideas to exchange, and he 
enjoyed his happiness more while he was employed. Winter 
proposed to me a ramble, and I joined him. 

He was very gay, but would not talk about himself, which 
I wished. I longed to know what he exactly was, but 
deemed a direct inquiry indelicate. He delighted to find 
out places he had known when he was young, and laughed 
at me very much about my adventures. 

, ** You see what it is to impart knowledge to youth like 
you. In eight-and-forty hours all these valuable secrets aro 
given to Master Frederick, who will perhaps now turn out a 
great poet.'' 

I bore his rallying as good-humouredly as he could wish, 
and tried to ?ead our conversation to subjects which inter- 
ested me. " Ask me no more questions,", he said, " about 
yourself— I have told you every thing. ^All that I can 
recommend you now is to practice self-forgetfulness." 

We rested ourselves on a bank, and talked about foreign 
countries, of which, though he himself never figured in his 
Met, be spoke without reserve. "Mn V^qvv^VNkijSnss^^x^'^^^ 

Vol. I— a 
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with what curiosity and delight I caught each word. When- 
ever he paused, I led him hy a question to fresh narrative. 
I could not withstand expressing how I was charmed hy such 
conversation. ** All that I tell you,'^ he said, '^ and much 
more, may be found in books. Those that cannot them- 
selves observe, can at least acquire the observation of others. 
These are indeed shadows, but by watching these shadows 
we learn that there are substances. Little man, you should 
read more. At your time of life you can do nothing better 
than read good books of travels." 

" But is it not better myself to travel ?" 

<< Have J not told you that your wandering days have not 
yet come ? Do you wish to meet another Mr. Frederick ? 
You ^re much too young.' Travpl is the great source of 
true wisdom, bnt to travel with profit, you must have such a 
thing as previous knowledge. Do you comprehend ?" 

<* Ah, sir! I fear me much that I am doomed to be un- 
happy." 

" Poh ! poh ! Clear your head of all such nonsense. There 
is no siich thing as unhappiness." 

<* No such thing as unhappiness, sir ? How may this be, 
for all men believe — " . 

^< All men believe many things which are not true ; but 
remember what I say, and when you hdve lived as long as I 
have, you will perhaps discover that it is not a paradox. Jn 
the mean time it is nonsense talking about it, and I have got 
an enormous appetite. A fine dinner to-day for us, I war- 
rant you." 

So we returned home at a brisk pace. The old woman 
looked out at the door when she heard our steps, and nod- 
ding to her son with a fimile of fondness, '^ You must walkin 
the garden awhile, Peter," she said, ^^ for I am busygetting 
the room ready. Now, I dare say you are thinking of the^ 
dinner, but you cannot tell me what there is for Peter, that 
ydii cannot. But I'll tell you, for if you fret yourself with 
guessing, mayhap it will hurt your relish. Do youTemem- 
ber crying once for a pig, Peter, and father saying a wood- 
man's boy must not expect to live like the forest farmer's 
son ? Well,, he may say what he likes, Peter, there is a pig." 

The father joined us, cleanly shaved, and in his Sunday 

raiment. I never saw any one look so truly respectable as 

did this worthy old peasant in hislongVAu^ co^V. m\XvVw%% 
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silver buttons, deep waistcoat covered with huge pink 
flowers and small green leaves, blue stockings, a^d massy 
buckles. - 

The three days at the woodman's cottage flew away most 
pleasantly. I was grieved, when they were gone, and in 
spite of my natural courage, which was confirmed by medi- 
tation, and heightened by my constantly trying it in ideal 
conjunctures, I thought of my appearance at home with a 
little anxiety. 

We were to perform our journey on foot. The morning 
of the third day was to light us intp the city. All was pre- 
pared. I parted with my kind friends with many good 
wishes, hearty shakes of the hand, and frequent promises of 
another visit. Peter was commg to them again very shortly. 
They hoped I might again be his companion. The father 
walked on with us some little way. The mother stood at 
the cottage door until we were out of sight, smiling through 
her tears, and waving her hand with many blessings. 

'' I must take care of my knapsack," said the younger 
Winter; "evil habits are catching." 

«^ Nevertheless, I hope you will sometimes let me carry it. 
At any rate, give me your portfolio." 

*' No, no, you are not to be trusted, and so come oh." 



" But, my dear friend, you have lodged, you have fed, you 
Have befriended, you have supported me. If my father were 
to know that we parted thus, he would never forgive me. 
Pray, pray, tell me." ^ 

" Prithee, n^ more. You have told me your name, which 
is against my rules ; you know mine, no one of my fellow- 
travellers ever did before ; and yet you are not contented. 
You grow unreasonable. Did I not say that if our acquaint- 
ance were worth maintaining, we should meet again. WelW 
I say the same thing 90W — and so good-by." 

" Dear sir, pray, pray—" 

** This is my direction — your course lies over that bridge- 
look sharp about you, and do not enter into your private world, 
for the odds are, you may find your friend Count Frederick 
pickiii^ a pocket. Good moiiung> \\\X\q m'wv,'*'' 
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We parted. I crossed the bridge. The stir of man 
seemed strange after the silence of the woods. I did not 
feel quite at my ease ; my heart a little misgave me. I 
soon reached the street in which my father resided. I 
thought of the woodman's cottage, and the cajelelss days I 
had spent under that simple roof. I wished ijtyftelf once 
more by SchinkePs oak, talking of Arabia the Blessed with 
that strange man with whom my acquaintance, although'so 
recent, seemed now only a dream. Did he really exist — 
were they all real beings with whom I se*emed lately to hsTC 
consorted ? Or had I indeed been all this time plunged in 
one of my incurable reveries ! I thought of the laughing 
girl, and her dark sentimental friend, f felt for the chain 
which I always wore round my neck. It was gone. No 
doubt, then, it must all be true. 

1 had reached the gate. I uttered an involuntary sigh. I 
took up the knocker. It was for a moment suspended, t 
thought of the Contarinis, and my feeble knock hurried into 
a sharp rap. I entered. ^* 'Tis a nervous business,'' thought 
I, " there is no concealing it. 'Tis flat rebellion — 'tis de- 
sertion — 'tis an outrage of all parental orders— 'tis a viola* 
tion of the law of nature and nations." I sighed again. 
^^ Yet these are all bugbears, for what can they do to me ? 
Is there any punishment that they can inflict that I care for ? 
Certainly not, and 'tis likely it will all blow over. Yet the 
explanations, and the vile excuses, and the petty examina- 
tions, there is something pitiful, and contemptible, and un- 
dignified in the whole pr-ocess. What is it that so annoys 
me ? 'Tis not fear. I think it is the disgust of being ac- 
countable to any human being." 

I went up stairs. My father, I felt sure, was away. I 
found the baroness alone. She started when [ entered, and 
looked sullen. Her countenance, she flattered herself, was 
a happy mixture of the anxiety which became both a spouse 
and a mother, pity for my father, pity for me, and decided 
indignation at my very improper conduct. 

** How do you do, madam ?" I inquired, in as quiet a tone 
US 1 could command. " My father is, I suppose, at his office." 

*' I am sure I cannot tell," she replied, speaking in a very 

subdued, serious tone, as if there were death in the house. 

"I believe he has gone out to-day. He has been very 

egitated indeed^ and I think is exitemeX^ xuv^dV V{^ Vvvi^ 
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ill been extremely agitated and alarmed. I have kept my- 
self as quiet as I can, byt can bear no noise whatever. The 
)aron has received a fine letter from your tutor," she con- 
inued, in a brisker and rather malignant tone, '< but your 
father will apeak to you. I know nothing about these things, 
[ wished to hdv^ said something to sooth him, but I know 
[ never injterfere for any good." 

" Well," I observed, with a dogged, desperate ^ tone, 
speaking through my teeth, '< well ! all I can say is, that if 
my father has been prejudiced against me by a parcel of 
infamous falsehoods, as it appears by your account, I know 
low to protect njyself. I sec how the ground lies ; J see 
that I have already been judged, and am now to be punished 
without a trial, fiut I will not submit any longer to such 
persecution. Kindness in this house I never expect, but 
justice is a right enjoyed by a common woodman, and denied 
only to me." 

'* Dear me, Contarini, how violent you are I I nev'er said 
your father wan even angry. I only said I thought he was a 
little unwell — a little bilious, I think. My dear Contarini, 
you are always so very violent. I am sure T said I v/as con- 
fident you would never have left college without a very good 
cause indeed. I have no doubt you will explain every thing 
in the most satisfactory manner possible. J do not know 
what you mean always by talking of not e^cpecting kindness 
in this house. I am -sure I never interfere with you. I 
make it a rule always, when your interest is in the least con- 
cerned, never to give an opinion. , I am sure I wish you 
\%re quite happy and less violent. ^ As for judging and 
punishing without a trial, you know your father never pun- 
ishes any one, nor has he decided any thing, for all he knows 
is from the letter of your tutor, and that is merely a line, 
merely saying you had quitted the college without leave, and, 
as they supposed, had gone home. They said, too, that they 
were the more surprised, as your general behaviour was 
quite unexceptionable. Not at all against you the letter 
was, not at all 1 assure you. I pointed out to your father 
more than once, that the letter was, if any thing, rather in 
your favour, because I had no doubt that you would explain 
the step in the most satisfactory manner ; and they said, you 
see, that your conduct, otherwise, was perfectly unexcep- 
tionable." 

G2 
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<* Well/wy dear madam, lam very sorry if I have offended 
you. HoW 3are my brothers ?'* ' 

*' I am very veilling to forget it. ' You may say and think 
what you please, Contarini, as long as you are not violent. 
The children are pretty well. Ernest quite ready to go to 
coUe^, and now there is no one to take care of him. I 
always thought of your being there with quite a feeling of 
satisfaction, for I was sure that you would not refuse to do 
what you coqld for him among the boys. As it is, I have no 
doubt he will be killed the first half year, or, at least, have 
a limb broken, for, poor dear boy, he is so delicate, he can- 
not fight." 

" Well, my dear madam, if I be not there, I Can recom- 
menQ him to some one who will take care of him. Wake 
yourself quite easy^ A little rough life will do him no barm, 
and I will answer he is not killed, and even have not a Urob 
broken. Now, what do you recommend me to do about my 
father? Shall I walk down to him ?" 

*^ I certainly think not. You know that he will certainly 
be at home this afternoon, though, to be sure, he will be 
engaged, but to-morrow, or the day afler, I have no doubt 
he will find half an hour to speak to you. You know he u 
so very busy." 

I immediately resolved to walk down to him. I had no 
idea of having a scene impending over me in this manner 
for days. My father at this time filled the office of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Afiairs. He had been appointed to this 
post recently, and I had never yet visited him at his new 
ofiice. I repaired to it immediately. It was at some distan<9 
from his house. His horses were waiting at the door, 
therefore I was sure that he was to be found. When I en* 
tered, I found myself in a hall. A porter was loitering in 
a large chair. 1 asked. him for Baron Fleming. He did 
npt deign to answer me, but pointed to a mahogany door. 
I entered, and found myself in a^large well-furnished room, 
fitted np with desks. At the end, two young men were 
fencing. Another, seated at a round table covered with 
papers, was copying music, and occasionally trying a note 
on his guitar. A fourth was throwing himself into attitudes 
before a pier-glass; and the fifth, who was the only one 
whose employment was in any degree of a political nature, 
was seated 9ft his desk; reading the newspaper. 



No one noticed my entrance. 1 looked in T^in for my 
father^ and with some asCotifihmeDt at those I found in his 
place. Then I inquired fpr Baron Fleming, and, for the 
second time in one day, I did not. receive any answer. I 
repeated my query in a moro audible tone, and the young 
gentleman who was reading the newspaper, without taking 
his eyes off the columns, demanded, in a curt voice, what I 
uranted with him. 

"What is that to you?'* I ingenuously asked. 

This unusual reply excited attention. They all looked 
at me, and when they had looked at me, they looked at each 
other,-and smiled. My appearance indeed, of whicli, till I 
had seen myself in the pier-glass, I was not sensible, was 
indeed well calculated to excite a smile, and to attr&ct a- 
stare. My clothes were not untattered, and were very much 
Boiled, being covered with shreds of moss and blades of 
grass, and stuck over with thistle-tops, my boots had not been 
cleaned for a week, my shirt frill, which fell over my shoul- 
ders, was torn and dirtied, my dishevelled and unbrushed 
locks resi^hed my neck, and could scarcely be said to be 
covered by the small forester's cap, which I always wore ^t 
school, and in which I had decamped. Animate the coun- 
tenance of this strange figure with that glow of health which 
can only be obtained by the pedestrian, and which seemed 
to shock the nc^rves of this company of dapper youths. 

" If you want Baron Fleming, then, you must go up stairs,*' 
said the student of the newspaper in a peevish voice. 
^ As I shut the door, I heard the burst of laughter. I 
mounted up the great staircase, and came into aa ante- 
chamber. 

" What do you want, sir, what do you want, sir ? You 
must not come here," said a couple of pompous messen- 
gers, nearly pjishing me out. 

<^ I shall not go away," I replied ; ** I want Barpn 
Fleming." 

** Engaged, young gentleman, engaged — can*t see any 
one — impossible." 

«' 1 shall wait then." 

** No use waiting, j'oung gentleman ; better go.** 

<' It is not such an easy matter, I perceive, to se« one's 
father,'* I thought to myself. • 

I did not know which was his room, otheiirise I would 
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have gone in ; but turning round, I detiected written on a 
door, ** Under Secretary's Office,*^ and I ran to it 

** Stop, sir, stop," said the messengers. 

But I bad bold of the lock. They pulled me, I kicked 
the door, and out came the private secretary of the under 
secretary. 

^ ^hat is all this, what is all this ?" asked the private 
secretary. He was a fit companion for the young gentle- 
men I bad left down stairs. 

*^ I want Baron Fleming," I replied, '< and these men 
will not tell me where he is, and therefore I come to the 
under secretary to ask." So saying, I most indignantly 
freed my arm from the capture of one of the messengers, 
and kicked the shin of the other. 

^^ May I ask who you are ?" demanded the private sec- 
retary. 

*^ I am Baron Contarini Fleming," I replied. 

" Pray sit down,*' said the private secretary, <* I will be 
with you in a moment." 

The two messengers darted back, and continueJ^owing 
without turning their backs, until they unexpectedly reached 
the end of the room. 

The private secretary returned with the under secretary. 
The under secretary told me that my father was engaged 
with the chancellor, and that his xloor was locked, but that 
the moment the door was unlocked, and the chancellor de- 
parted, he would take care that he was informed of noy 
arrival. In the mean time, as he himself had a deputation 
to receive in his room, who were to come to-day to complain 
in form of what they had for months been complaining in- 
formally, he begged that 1 would have the kindness to ac- 
company his private secretary to the room down stairs. 

The room down stairs I again entered. The private 
secretary introduced me. All looked very confused, and 
the young gentleman who was still reading the newspaper 
immediately handed it to me. I had never read a newspaper 
in my life, but I accepted his offer to show my importance. 
As I did not understand politics, I turned to the back of the 
sheet, where there is generally an article on the fine arts, 
or a review of a new book. My wandering eye fixed upon 
a memoir of the ChevaliA de Winter. I was equally agi- 
tated and astonished. My eye quivered over the page, I 
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«aw in an instant enough to convince me it was my friend, 
and that my friend was styled '' a great ornament to the 
country," and the No^^thmen were congratulated on at length 
producing an artist whom the Italians themselves acknow- 
ledged unrivalled among the living. I learned how he was 
the son of a peasant ; how his genius for painting early de- 
veloped itself; how he had led for years an eccentric and 
wandering life ; how he had returned to Rome, and at once 
produced a master-piece; how he had gained prizes in 
academies ; how he was esteemed and honoured by foreign 
princes ; how his own illustrious monarch, ever alive to the 
patronage of the fine arts, had honoured him with two com- 
missions ; how he had returned to his native country with 
these magnificent pictures, which were daily exhibiting in the 
Royal Academy of Arts; how the king had conferred on him 
the collar of a high order, and offered him a great pension ; 
how he had refused the pension, andTequested only that a 
competence might be settled on his parents. 

I was bewildered, I fell into a deep revery, the paper 
dropped from my hand, the door opened, and the private 
secretary summoned me to the presence of my father. 

m 

XXI. 

It is time that you should know something of my father. 
You must remember that he was little, more than a score of 
years my senior. Imagine then a man of about four-and- 
thirty years of age, tall and thin, slightly bdd, handsome 
and elegant, pensive and pale. His clear broad brow, his 
aquiline, but delicately -chiselled nose, his gray, deep-set, and 
penetrating eye, and his compressed lips, altogether formed 
a countenance which enchanted women , and awed men. 

His character is more difficult to delineate. It was per- 
haps inscrutable. I will attempt to sketch it, as it might 
then have appeared to those who considered themselves 
qualified to speculate upon human nature. 

His talents were of a high order, and their exercise alone 
had occasioned his rise in a country in which he had no 
interest and no connexions. He had succeeded in every 
thing he had undertaken. As an orator, as a negotiator, 
and in all the details of domestic administration he was 
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alike«^inent, and bis luminous interpretation of national 
law hild elevated the character of his monarch in the opinion 
of Eivope, and had converted a second-rate power into the , 
mediator between the highest. 

The nunister of a free people, he was the personal as 
wril as the political pupil of Metternich. Yet he respected 
the institutions of his country, because they existed, and 
because experience proved that, under their influence, the 
natives had become more powerful machines. 

His practice of politics was compressed in two words- 
subtlety and force. The minister of an emperor, he would 
have maintained his system by armies : in Uie cabinet of a 
small kingdom, he compensated for his deficiency by intrigue. 

His perfection of human nature was a practical man. He 
looked upon a theorist either with alarm or with contempt. 
Proud in his own energies, and conscious that he owed 
every thing to his own dexterity, he believed all to depend 
upon the influence of individual character. He required 
men not to think but to act, not to examine but to obey, and 
animating their brute force with his own intelligence, he 
found the success which he believed could never be achieved 
by the rational conduct of an enlightened people. 

Out of the cabinet, the change of his manner might per- 
plex the superficial. The moment that he entered society, 
his thoughtful face would break into a fascinating smile, and 
he listened with interest to the tales of levity, and joined 
with readiness in each frivolous pursuit. He was sumptuous 
in his habits, and was said to be even voluptuous. Perhaps 
he affected gallantry because he was deeply impressed witli 
the influence of women, both upon public and upon private 
opinion. With them be was a universal favourite; and as 
you beheld him assenting with conviction to their gay or 
serious- nonsense, and waving, with studied grace, his per- 
fumed handkerchief in his delicately- white and jewelled 
hand, you might have supposed him for a moment a con- 
summate lord chamberlain — but only for a moment, — for 
had you caught, his eye, you would have withdrawn your 
gaze with precipitation, and perhaps with awe. For the 
rest, he spoke all languages, never lost bi's self-possession, 
and never, in my recollection, had displayed a spark of 
strong feeling. 

I loved my father deeply, but my love was mixed with 
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more than reverence ; it was blended with fear. He viras 
the only person before whom I ever quailed. Td foe he 
had been universally kind. I could not recall, in the 3^hole 
period of my existence, a single harsh word directed to 
myself that had ever escaped him. Whenever he saw me, 
he smiled and nodded ; and sometimes, in early days, when 
I requested an embrace, he had pressed my lips. As I 
grew in years, every thing was arranged that could conduce 
to my happinei^. Whatever I desired was granted, what- 
ever wish I expressed was gratified. Yet with all this, by 
some means or other which I could not comprehend, the 
intercourse between my father and myself seemed never to 
advance. ( was still to him as much an infant as if I were 
yet a subject of the nursery, and the impending and im- 
portant interview might be considered the first time that it 
was ever my fortune to engage with him in serious converse. 

The door was opened, my heart palpitated, the private 
secretary withdrew, I entered the lofty room. My father 
was writing. He did not look up as I came in. I stood 
at his table a second. He raised his eyes, stared at my odd 
appearance, and then pointing to a chair, he said, ^^ How do 
you do, Contarini ? I have been expecting you some days." 
Then he resumed his writing. 

I was rather surprised, but my entrance had so' agitated 
me that I was not sorry to gain time. - A clock was 
opposite to me, and I employed myself in watching the 
hands. They advanced over one, two, three minutes very 
slowly and solemnly ; still my father wrote ; even five 
minutes disappeared, and my father continued writing. I 
thought five minutes had never gone so slowly ; I began to 
thinK of what I should say, and to warm up my courage by 
an imaginary conversation. Suddenly I observed that ten 
minutes had flown, and these last five had scudded in a 
most surprising manner. Still my father was employed. 
At length he rang his bell. One of my friends the messen- 
gers entered. My father sent for Mr. Strelamb, and before 
Mr. Strelamb, who was his private secretary, appeared, he 
had finished his letter and given it to the other messenger. 
Then Mr. Strelamb came in and seated himself opposite to 
my father, and took many notes with an attention and 
quickness which appeared to me quite marvellous, and then 
my father, looking at the clock, said he had an appointment 
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with tiie PniSBian ambassador at ^is palace ; but^ wMle 
Mr. Strelamb was getting some papers in order for bim, he 
sent for the under secretary, and gave him so many di- 
rections, that I thought the under secretary must have the 
most wonderful memory in the world. At length my father 
left the room, saying, as he quitted it, ^' Rest you here, 
Contarini." 

I was consoled for bis neglect by the consciousness that 
my father was a very great man indeed. I iiad no idea of 
such a great man. I was filled with awe. I looked out of 
window to see him mount his horse, but just as he had one 
foot in his stirrup, a carriage dashed up to the door, my 
lather withdrew his foot, and saluting tlie person in the 
carriage, entered it. It was the Austrian ambassador. In 
ten minutes he came out, but just as the steps were rattled 
up, and the chasseur had closed the door with his best air, 
my father returned to the carriage, but he remained only 
a minute, and then, mounting his horse, galloped off. 

^' This is indeed a great man,'' I thought, <^ and I am his 
son." I began to muse upon this idea of politick greatness. 
The simple woodman, and his decorous cottage, and his 
fre^ forest life recurred to my mind, unaccompanied by 
that feeling of satisfaction which I had hitherto associated 
with them, and were pictured in faded and rather insipid 
colours. Poetry, and philosophy, and the delights of solitude, 
and the beauty of truth, and the rapture 6f creation — I know 
not how it was, they certainly did not figure in such para- 
mount beauty and colossal importance as I had prcvioudy 
viewed them. I thought of. my harassing hours of doubt 
and diffidence with disgust, I sickened at the time wasted 
over imperfect efforts, at what, when perfect, seemed some- 
how of questionable importance. I was dissatisfied with 
my past life. Ambassadors, and chancellors, under secre- 
taries, and private secretaries, and public messengers, 
flitted across my vision. I was sensibly struck at the 
contrast between all this greatness achieved, and moving 
before ms in its quick and proud reality, and my weak 
meditations of unexecuted purposes and dreamy visions of 
imaginary grandeur. I threw myself in my father's chair, 
took up a pen, and, insensibly to myself, while I indulged 
in tibese reflections, scribbled Contarini Fleming over eveiy 
paper that offered itsdf for my signature. 
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My father was a long while aWay. I fell into a profound 
revery. He entered the room. I did not observe faim, I 
was entirely lost. I was engaged in a conversation botk .* 
with the Prussian and Austrian ambassadors together. My 
father called mc, I did not hear him. My eyes weie fixed 
on vacancy, but I was listening with the greatest attention 
to their excellencies. My father approached, lifted me 
gently from his seat, and placed me in my original chair. 
I stared, looked up, and shook myself like a man awakened. 
He slighty smiled, and then seating himself, shrugging up 
his shoulders at my labours, and arranging his papers, he 
said, at the same time, 

** Now, Contarini, I wish you to tell me why you have 
left your college ?" 

This was a home query, and entirely brought me to 
myself. With the greatest astonishment, I found that I had 
no answer. I did not speak, and my father conunenced 
writing. In two or three instants he said, '* Well, can you 
answer my question ?" 

** Yes, sir," I replied, to gain time. 

" Well ! tell me." . 

'^ Because, sir, because it was no use staying there." 

"Why?". 
•" ** Because I learned nothing !" 

" Were you the first boy in the school, or tho last ? 
had you learned every thing that they could teach you, or 
nothing ?" 

^'I was neither first nor last. Not that I should be 
ashamed of being last where I consider it no honour to be 
first." 

"Why not?" 

'' Because I do not think that it is an enviable situation 
to be the first among the. learners of words." 

My father jgave me a sharp glance, and then said, *< Did 
you leave college because you considered that they taught 
you only words ?" 

" Yes, sir, and because I wished to learn ideas." 

« Some silly book has filled your head, Contarini, with 
these ridiculous notions about the respective importance of 
words and ideas. Few ideas are correct ones, and what 
are correct no one can ascertain. But with words we 
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Tbis observation completely knocked up' all my philo- 
sophy, and I was without an answer. 

'^ I tell you what, Contarini : I suspect that there must 
be some other reason for this step of yours. I wish you to 
tell it to me. If you were not making there that progress 
which every intelligent youth desires, such a circumstance 
might be a very good reason for your representing your 
state to your parent, and submitting it to his Qonsideration, 
but you — ^you have never complained to me npon the 
subject. You said nothing of the kind when you were last 
with me, you never communicated it by letter. I never 
beard of a boy running away from school because they did 
not teach him sufficient, or sufficiently well. Your in- 
structers do not complain of your conduct, except with 
regard to this step. There must be some other reason 
which induced you to adopt a measure which, I flatter 
myself, you have already learned to consider as both ex- 
tremely unauthorized and very injudicious." 

I had a good mind to pour it all out. I had a good mind 
to dash Venice in his teeth, and let him chew it as he could. 
I was on the point of asking a thousand questions, which I 
had been burning all my life to know, but the force of early 
impressions was too strong. I shunned the fatal word, and 
remained silent with a clouded brow, and my eyes fixed 
upon the ground. 

^< Answer me, Contarini," he continued, " you know that 
all I ask is only for your good. Answer me, Contarini ; I 
request that you answer me. Were you uncomfortable? 
Were you unhappy ?" 

" I am always unhappy," I replied, in a gloomy tone. 

My father moved round his chair. <^ You astonish me, 
Contarini. Unhappy ! always unhappy 1 Why are you 
unhappy ? I should have thought you the happiest boy of 
my acquamtancc. I am sure I cannot conceive what makes 
you unhappy. Pray tell me. Is there any thing you want 1 
.Have you done, has anybody done any thing to annoy you ? 
Have you any thi^g upon your mind ?" . 

I did not answer, my eyes were still fixed upon the ground, 
the tears stealing down my cheek, tears not of tenderness, 
but rage. 

** My dear Contarini," continued my father, " I must 
indeed earnestly request you toan»wer me. Throughout 
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life you have never disobeyed me. Do not let to-day be 
an epoch of rebellion. Speak to me frankly. Tell me 
why you are unhappy." 

*' Because I have no one I love, because there is Ho one 
who loves me, because I hate this country, because I hate 
every thing and everybody, because I hate myself." I xose 
from my seat and stamped about the room. 

My father was perfectly astounded. He had thought that 
I might possibly have got into debt, or had a silly quarrel, 
but he did not lose his self-command. 

*' Sit down, Contarini," he said, very calmly, ^* never give 
way to your Feelings. Explain to me quietly what all this 
means. What book have you been reading to fill your head 
with ail this nonsense? What could have so suddenly 
altered yoiu: character ?"' 

'^ I have read no book, my character is what it always 
was, and I have only expressed to-day, for the first time, 
what I have ever felt. Life is intolerable to me, and I wish 
to die." 

" What can you mean by persons not loviqg you ?" re- 
sumed my father, '^ I am sure the baroness — " 

^The baroness!" I interrupted him in a sharp tone; 
" what is the baroness to me ? Always this wretched 
nursery view of life — always considered an insignificant, 
unmeaning child — What is the baroness, and her petty 
persecutions to me ? — Pah i" 

I grew bold. The truth is, my vanity was flattered by 
finding the man, who was insensible to all, and before whom 
all trembled, yield his sympathy and his time to me. I 
began to get interested in the interview. I was excited by 
this first conversation with a parent. My suppressed 
character began unconsciously to develop itself, and I 
unintentionally gave way to my mind, as if I were in one of 
my own scenes. 

**I should be sorry if there were even petty persecutions," ' 
said my father, ^* and equally so, if you were insensible to 
them ; but I hope that you speak only under excited feelings. 
For your father, Conlarini, I can at least answer, that his 
conscience cannot accuse him of a deficiency in love for 
one who has such strong claims upon a father's afiection. 
I can indeed say that I have taken no important step in life 
which had not for its ulterior purpose your benefit ; uid 
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what think you, can sweeten this ali-engrossingf and per- 
haps fatal labour, to which I am devoted, but the thought 
that I am toiling for the future happiness of my child 1 
You are young, Contarini. Some day you will become 
acquainted with ili^ feelings of a father, and you will then 
blush with shame and remorse that you have ever accused 
me of insensibility." 

While he spoke I was greatly softened. The tears stole 
down my cheek. I leant my arm upon the table, and tried 
to shade my face with my hand. My father rose from his 
seat, turned the key of the door, and resumed his place. 

<^ Occupied with alHiirs," he resumed, <^ wliich do not 
always allow me sleep, I have never found time for those 
slight parental offices which I do not think less delightful 
because it has been my misfortune not to fulfil, or ta enjoy 
them. But you, Contarini, have never been absent from my 
. thoughts, and I had considered that I had made such ar- 
rangements as must secure you the gratification of every 
innocent desire. But to-day I find, for the first time, that I 
have been mistaken for years. I regret it : I wish, if pos- 
sible, to compensate for my unhappy neglect, or rather 
unfortunate ignorance. Tell me, Contarini, what do you 
^ wish me to do?" 

**• Nothing, nothing," I sobbed and sighed. 

^< But if necessity have hitherto brought us less together 
than I could wish, you are now, Contarini, fast advancing 
to that period of life, to which I looked forward as a consola- 
tory recompense for this deplorable estrangement. I hoped 
to find in you a constant companion. I hoped that I might 
have the high gratification of forming you into a great and 
a good man — that I might find in my son, not merely a being 
to he cherished, but a friend, a counsellor, a colleague— -yes 1 
Contarini, perhaps a successor." 

I clasped my hands in agony, but restrained n cry. 

^* And now," he continued, ^' I am suddenly told, and by 
himself, that I have never loved him ; but still more pain- 
ful, still more heart-rending, is the accompanying declaration, 
which indeed is what I could not be prepared for. Miscon- 
ception on his- part, however improbable, might have 
accounted for his crediting ~ my coldness, but alas ! I have 
no room for hope or doubt ; his plain avowal can never be 
misconatructed. I must then yield to the terrible conviction 
that I am an object of abhorrence to my child." 
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I flung myself at hisfeet, I seized his hand, I kissed it, 
and bathed it with my tears. \ 

«* Spare me, oh I spare me," I faintly muttered. 
*^ Henceforth I will be all you wish V\ I clung upon his 
hand, I would not rise till he pardoned me. " Pardon me," 
I said, ** pardon me, I beseech you, father, for I spoke in 
madness ! Pardon me, pardon me, dear father I It was 
in madness, for indeed there is something which comes 
over me sometimes like madness, but now it will never 
come because you love me. Only tell me that you love me, 
and I will always do every thing. I am most grieved for 
what I said about the baroness. She is too good ! I will never 
give you again an uneasy moment, not a single uneasy mo- 
ment. Now that I know that you love me, you may de* 
pend upon me, you may indeed. You may depend upon 
me for ever." 

He smiled, and raised me from the ground^ and kissed 
my forehead. *' Compose yourself, dearest boy. Strelamb 
must soon come in. Try more to repress your feelings. 
There, sit down> jftd calm yourself." 

He resumed his writing directly, and I sat sobbing myself 
into composure. In about a quarter of an hour, he said, <* I . 
must send for Strelamb now, love. If you go into the next 
room, you\;an wash your face." 

When I returned, my father said, ** Come! come ! you 
look quite blooming. By-the-by, are you aware what a 
very strange figure you are, Contarini? After being clos- 
eted all the morning with mc^ they will think, from your 
costume, that you are a foreign ambassador. Now, go home 
and dress, for I have a large dinner-party to-day, and I wish 
you to dine with me. There are several persons whom you 
should know. And, if you like, you may take my horses, 
for I had rather walk home." * 



XXII. 

I WAS SO very happy that, for some time, I did not think 
of the appalling eflfort that awaited me. It was not till I 
bad fairly commenced dressing, that I remembered, that in 
the course of an hour, for the first time rn my life, I was to 
enter a room full of strangers, conducting themselves mth 

H3 
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ease in all that etiquette of society in which I wan entirely 
unpractised. My heart misgave me, I wbbed myself agaio 
in the forest. I procrastinated my toilette to the last possi- 
hle moment. Ignorant of the art of dress, I found myself 
making a thousand experiments, all of which failed. Tbs 
more I consulted my glass, the less favourahle was the im- 
pression. I brushed my hair out of curl. I confined lay 
UfA for the first time in a cravat. Each instant my ap- 
pearance became more awkward, more formal, and more 
ineffective. At last I was obliged to go down, and less at 
my ease, and conscious of appearing worse than I ever did 
in my life, at the only moment of that life in which appear- 
ance had been of the slightest consequence, and had ever 
occupied my thoughts, I entered the room at a side door. 
It was very full, as I had expected. I stole in, without 
being observed, which a little reanimated my courage. I 
looked round in vain for a person I knew ; I crept ^to a 
corner. All seemed at their ease. All were smiling, all 
exchanging words, if not ideas. The women all appeared 
beautiful, the men all elegant. I painfully felt my wretched 
inferiority. I watched the baroness, magnificently attired, 
.and sparkling with diamonds, wreathed with smiles, and 
scattering, without effort, phrases which seemed to diffuse 
universal pleasure. This woman, whom I had presumed to 
despise, and dared to insult, became to me an object of ad- 
miration and of envy. She even seemed to me beautiful. 
I was bewildered^ 

Suddenly a gentleman approached me. It was the under 
secretary. I was delighted by hii^ notice. I answered his 
^ many uninteresting questions about every school pastime, 
which I detected, as if I felt the greatest interest in their 
recollection. All that I desired was, that he would not 
leave me; that I might at least appear to be doing what the 
others were, and might be supposed to be charmed, although 
I was in torture. . At length he walked off to another group, 
and I found myself once more alone, apparently without a 
single chance of keeping up the ball. 1 felt as if every one 
were watching with wonder the strange, awkward, ugly, 
silent boy. I coined my cheek into a base smile, but I 
Jbund that it would not pass. I caught the eye of the 
baroness ; she beckoned me to come to her. I joined her 
without delay. She introduced m^ Vo a\^^^ niXvq \«%» iws^v^^ 



at h^r aSh. This lady had a son at the college, and asked 
me man J questions. I'aiii&wered in the most nervous, rapid 
manner, as if her son were my most intimate friend, gave 
the anxious mother a complete detail of all his occupations, 
aii^ praised the institution up to tho seventh heaven. I was 
astonished at the tone of affection with which the baroness ad-' 
dressed me, at the interest which she took in every thing which 
concerned me. It was ever " Contarini, dear" — " Co^ttf 
rini, my love" — " You have been riding to-day. Where 
bi^ve you been ? I have hardly had time to speak to you. 
He only came home to-day. He is looking vastly well — 
Very well indeed — Very much grown — Oh ! amazingly-^— 
Quite a beau for you, baroness — Oh ! yes, quite delightful." 

What amiable people, I thought, and what would I give 
to be once more in old Winter's cottage ! 

The door opened, the Chevalier de Winter was announced. 
My fellow-traveller entered the room, though I could scarcely 
recognise him in his rich, and even fanciful dress, and 
adorned with his brilliant order. I was struck with his fine 
person, his noble carriage, and his highly-polished manner. 
Except my father, I had never seen so true a nobleman » 
The baron went forward to receive him with his most 
courteous air, and most fascinating smile. I withdrew as 
be led him to my mother. I watched the baroness as she 
rose to greet him. I was surprised at the warmth of her 
welcome, and the tone of consideration with which she 
received him. Some of the guests, who were the highest 
nobles in the country, requested my father to present them 
to him : -^ith others Winter was already acquainted, and 
they seemed honoured by his recognition. 

** This also is a great man," I exclaimed, *' but of a dif- 
ferent order." Old feelings began to boil up from the abyss 
in which I had plunged them. I sympathized with this great 
and triumphant artist. la a few days it seemed that the 
history of gemus had been acted before me for my instruc- 
tion, and for my encouragement. A combination of cir- 
cumstances had allowed me to trace this man from his first 
hopeless obscurity. I had seen all — the strong predispo- 
sition, the stubborn opposition of fortune, the first efforts, 
the first doubts, the paramount conviction, the long struggle, 
the violated ties, the repeated flights, the deep studies^ thA 
sbarp discipline, the great creation, ^T\4\JaR^Q\\^>x^Ni\sx^^ 
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My father, crossing the room, saw me* *^ CddtSTrim,'* 
he said, '^ where ha?e jou b^en all this time ? I have been 
often looking for you. Come with me, and I will introduce 
you to the Chevalier de Winter, one of the first painters in 
the world, and who has just come from Rome. You must 
go and see his pictures ; every one is talking of them. Al- 
ways know eminent men, and always be master of the sub- 
ject of the day. Chevalier," for we had now come up to 
him, *^ my son desires your acquaintance.*' 

*« Ah ! fellow-traveller, welcome, welcome — I told you 
we should soon meet again," and he pressed my hand with 
warmth. 

^^ Sir, I had a prescience that I had been the companion 
of a great man." 

This was pretty well said for a bashful youth, but it was 
really not a compliment. The moment I addressed Winter, 
I resumed unconsciously my natural tone, and, reminded by 
his presence that higher accomplishments and qualities ex- 
isted than a mere acquaintance with etiquette, and the vi- 
vacity which could enliven the passages of ordinary conver- 
sation, I began to feel a little more at my ease. 

Dinner was announced. The table was round. I sat 
between the under seci:jBtary and the lady to whom I had 
been introduced. The scene was a very novel one, and I 
was astonished at observing a magnificent repast, which all 
seemed to pique themselves upon tasting as little as possible. 
They evidently assembled here, then, I thought, for the sake 
of conversation, yet how many are silent, and what is said 
might be omitted. But I was then ignorant of the purposes 
for which human beings are brought together. My female 
companion, who was a little wearied by a great general, 
who, although a hero and a strategiist, was soon beaten and 
bewildered in a campaign of repartee, turned round to 
amuse herself with her other supporter. Her terrific child 
was again introduced. I had drank a glass or two of wine, 
and altogether had^ in a great degree, recovered my self- 
possession. I could support her tattle no Ipnger. I assured 
the astonished mother that I had never even heard of her 
son ; that, If really at college, he must be in a different part 
of the establishment ; and that I had never met him, that I 
did not even know the name, that the college was a very 
M college iadeefi, that nobody le^nv^d ^n^ \^m\^^%T%^^^ 



I abhoR«d it, and hoped that I should never return, and then 
I asked her to do me the honour of taking wine. 



XXIII. 

TjXE day aflter the party, I went with the baroness to see 
the great pictures of Winter in the Royal Academy of Arts. 
They both of them seemed to me magnificent, but oae, 
which was a national subject, and depicted the emanjcipating 
exploits of one of the heroic monarchs, was the most popu- 
lar. I did not feel so much interested with this. I did not 
sympathize with the gloomy, savage scene, the black pine 
forestSythe rough mountains, the feudal forms and dresses ; but 
the other, which was of a very different character, afforded . 
me exquisite delight. It represented a procession going up 
to sacrifice at a temple in a Grecian isle. The brilliant 
colouring, the beautiful and beautifully-clad forms, the 
Ionian fane, seated on a soil acclivity covered witli «unny 
treesy the classical and lovely background, the deep-bluo^ 
sea, broken-by a tall white scudding sail, and backed by 
undulating and azure mountains— I stood before it in a 
trance, a crowd of ideas swiftly gathered in my mind. It 
was a poem. 

After this, J called upon Winter, and found him in bh 
studio. Many persons were there, and of high degree. It 
was the first time I had ever been in the studio of an artist. 
I was charmed with a^l I saw ; the infinite sketches, the 
rough studies, the unfinished pictures, the lay figure, the 
beautiful cast, and here and there some choice relic of anti* 
quity, a torso, a bust, or a gem. I remained here the whole 
morning examining his Venetian sketches ; and a day sel- 
dbm passed over that I did not drop in to pay my devotions 
at this delightful temple. 

I was indeed so much at home, that if he were engaged, 
I resumed my portfolio without notice, so that, in time I 
knew perhaps more about Vepice than many persons who 
had passed their whole lives there. 

When I had been at home a fortnight, my father one day 
invited me to take a ride with him, and began conversing with 
me on ray plans. He said that he did not wish me to return to 
coUegf, hut that be thought me at \ea.aX ^ '^^^ \ao^ws^%^s^ 
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repair to the university, whither, on erery aceoBDt> 
me to go. '^ We should consider, then," be contimnd, 
^* how this interval can be turned to the greatest advantage. 
I wish you to mix as much as is convenient with society. I 
apprehend that you have, perhaps, hitherto indulged a little 
too much in lonely habits. Young men are apt to get a little 
abstracted, and occasionally to think that there is aometfaing 
singular in their nature, wh^i the fact is, if they were better 
acquainted with their fellow-creatures, they would find thej 
were mistaken. This is a common error, indeed the con^ 
monest. 1 am not at all surprised that you have fallen into 
it. All have. The most practical business-like men that 
exist have many of them,- when children, conceived them- 
sdives totally disqualified to struggle in the world . You may 
rest assured of this. * I could mention many remarkaUie 
instances. All persons, when young, are fond of selitode, 
and when they are beginning to think, are sometimes surprised 
at their own thoughts. There is nothing to be deplored, 
scarcely to be feared, in this. It almost always wears oS\ 
%ut sometimes it happens, that they have not judicious frieodi 
by them to explain, that the habits which they think peculiar 
are universal, and, if unreasonably indulged, can ultimatsiy 
only torn them into indolent, insignificant members of so- 
ciety^ and occasion them lasting unhappiness." 

I made no reply, but gave up all idea of writing a tale, 
which was to embrace both Venice and Greecet and whidi 
I had been for some days meditating. 

<^ But to enter society with pleasure, G(mtarini» you must 
be qualified for it. I think it quite time for you to make 
yourself master of some accomplishments. I>ecidedly you 
should make yourself a good dancer. Without dandng, 
you can never attain a perfectly graceful carriage, which is 
of the highest importance in life, and should be every man's 
ambition. You are yet too young fully to comprehend bow 
much in life depends upon manner." Whenever you sees 
matt who is successful in spciety, try to discover what makes 
him pleasing, and, if possible, adopt hki system. Yon 
should learn to fence. For languages, at present, French 
will be sufficient. You speak it fairly : try to speak it 
elegantly. Read French authors. Read Roch^oucaulU 
The l^rench writers are the finest in the world, for tb^ clear 
wr /reads of all ridiculous idew. ax»A^ \wsasMOTi. 



*^ Do not talk too much at present, do not try to talk. 
But wlienever you speak, speak with self-possession. Speak 
in a subdued tone, and always look at the person whom you 
are addressing. Before one can engage in general conversa- 
ticm with any e^ct, there is a certain acquaintance with 
trifling, but amusing subjects, which must be first attained. 
Ton will soon pick up sufficient by listening and obserying. 
Never argue. In society,' nothing must be discussed : gi?e 
CMiIf remits. If any person differ with you^-bow and turn 
^e conversation. In society, never think — always be on 
tlM watch, or you will miss many opportunities, and say 
■MLBj disagreeable things. 

*^ Talk to women, talk to women as much as you can. 
Tins is the best schooL This is the way to gain fluency — 
because you need not care what you say, and had better not 
be aensible. They too will rally yqu on many points, and, 
as they are women, you will not be offended. Nothing is 
of so much importance, and of so much use, to a young man 
entering life, as to be well criticised by women. It is tm- 
posnble to get rid of those thousand bad habits which we 
pick up in boyhood, without this supervision. Unfortui- 
nately, you have no sisters. But never be offended if a 
woman rally you. Encourage her. Otherwise, you will 
never be free from your a.wkwardness, or any little oddities, 
and certainly never learn to dress. 

*^ You riile pretty well, but you had better go through the 
nanege. Every gentl^nan should be a perfect cavalier. 
Yoo shall have your own groom and horses, and I wish you 
to ride regularly every day, 

^ As you are to be at home for so short a time, and for 
other reasolis, I think it better that you should not have a 
tutor is the house. Pared out your morning, then, for your 
separate masters. Rise early and regularly, and read for 
three hours. Read the memoirs of the Cardinal de Reta&— 
ttie Life of Richelieu — every thing about Napoleon, — read 
wdriu of that kind. Strelamb will prepare you a list. Read 
Dp history : nothiiig but biography, for that is life without 
llMory. Then fence. Talk an hour with your French mas- 
ter, but do not throw the burden o/ the conversation upon 
him. Give him an account of -something. Describe to him 
the events of yesterday, or give him a detailed account of the 
coDstitutioa. You will have then 8\]iEid^Tv\V] i^^^^^d^Qsn?^ 
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for jour dancing. And after that ride and amuse yourself 
as much w jovt can. Aipusement to an obserying mind is 

study." ♦ 

I pursued iJtie system which my father had pointed out 
with exactness, and soon with pleasure. I sacredly obsenred 
my hours of reading, and devoted myself to the study of the 
lives of what my father considered really great men — that is 
to say, men of great energies, and violent volition, who look 
upon their fellow-creatures as mere tools, with which they 
can build up a pedestal for their solitary statue, and who 
sacrifice every feeling, wbich should^ sway humanity, and 
every high work which genius should really achieve, to the 
short-sighted gratification, of an irrational and outrageous 
selfism. As for my manners, I flattered myself that they 
advanced in measure with my mind, although I already emu- 
lated 'Napoleon. I soon overcame the fear which attended 
my first experiments in society, and by scrupulously observ- 
ing the paternal maxims, I soon became very self-satisfied. 
I listened to men with a delightful mixture of deference aod 
self-confidence : were they old, and did I differ with them, 
I contented myself by positively staling my opinion in a 
most subdued voice, and then either turning the subject, or 
turning upon my heel. But as for women, it is astonishing 
bow well I got on. The nervous rapidity of my first rattle 
soon subsided into a continuous flow of easy nonsense. 
Impertinent and flippant, T was universally hailed an original 
and a wit. But the most remarkable incident was, that the 
baroness and myself became the greatest friends. I was 
her constant attendant, and rehearsed to her flattered ear all 
my evening performance. She was the person with whom 
I practised, and as she had a taste in* dress, I Encouraged 
her opinions. Unconseious that she was at once my lay 
figure and my mirror, she loaded me with presents, and an- 
flounced to all her coterie that I was the most delightful 
young man of her acquaintance. 

From all this it may easily be suspected, that at the age^ 
fifteen, Lhad unexpectedly becon>e one #the most affected, 
conceited, and intolerable atoms that ever peopled the sun- 
beam of society. 

A few days before I quitted home for the university, I paid 
a farewell visit to Winter, who was himself on the pdnt of 
retwaiDg to Borne. 
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^' Well, my dear chevalier/' I said, seiziDg his hand; and 
BpeakiDg in a yoice of affected interesty *' I could not think of 
leai^ng town without seeing jou. I am off to-morrow, and 
you — ^you, too, are going. But what a differeftcid — a Gothic 
university and immortal Rome ! Pity me, my dear cheva- 
lier," and I shrugged my shoulders. 

" Oh ! yes, certainly — I think you are to be pitied.** 

''And how does the great work go on ? Your name is 
everywhere. I assure you. Prince Besborodsko wag speaking 
to me last night of nothing else. By-the-by, shall you be 
at the Opera to-night ?" 

" I do not know." 

*^ Oh ! you must go. I am sorry I have hot a box to offer 
you. But the baroness's, I am sure, is always at your ser- 
vice." 

" You are vastly kind." 
^ " 'Tis the most charming opera. I think his master- 
piece. That divine air — I hum it all day. I do indeed. 
What a genius ! f can bear no one else. Decidedly the 
greatest composer that ever existed." 

** lie is certainly very great, and you are, no doubt, an 
excellent judge of his style ; but the air you meant to hum is 
an introduction, and by Pacini." 

^^ Is it, indeed ! Ah ! Italy is the land of music. We 
men of the north must not speak of it." 

** Why is Italy the land of music ? Why not Germany ?'* 

<^ Perhaps music is more cultivated in Germany at pres- 
ent, but do not you think that it is, as it were, more 
indigenous in Italy ?" 

« No." 

As I never argued, I twirled my cane, and asked his 
opinion of a new Casino. 

" Ah ! by-theby, is it true, chevalier, that you have at 
last agreed to paint the Princes^ Royal ? I tell you what I 
recommend you seriously to do, most seriously, I assure you, 
most decidedly it is my opinion — most important thing, 
indeed — should n|| be neglected a day. Certainly, I should 
not think of going to Italy without doing it." 

" Well, well I" 

<\Countess Arnfeldt, Chevalier. By heavens she is 
divine ! VVhat a necky and- what a hand ! A perfect 
Mudj." 

Vqz. l^I 
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" Poh I" 

*^ DonH joa think so, really ! Well, I see I am ten 
breaking into joar morning. Adieu ! Let us hope* 
maj aooB meet again. Perhaps at Rome, who knoi 
Au reyoiTy an reroir." 

I kissed my hand* and tripped out of the room in all 
charming fullness of a'perfectly graceful manner. 
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I. 

Our school-boy days are looked back to by all widi 
fondness. Oppressed with the cares of life, we contrast 
our worn and harassed existence with that sweet prime, free 
from anxiety, and fragrant with innocence. I cannot 
share these feelings. P was a most miserable childy and 
school I detested more than I ever abhorred the world in 
the darkest moments of my experienced manhood. But 
the university — this new life yielded me di£forent feelings, 
and still commands a grateful reminiscence. 

My father, who studied to foster in me every woridly 
feeling, sought all mekns which might tend to make me 
enamoured of that world to which he was devoted. An 
extravagant allowance, a lavish establishment, many ser« 
vants, numerous horses, were forced upon, rather than 
solicited by me. According to his system, he acted dex- 
terously. - My youthful brain could not be insensible to the 
brilliant-position in which I was placed. I was now,iBdeed| 
ray own master, and every thing around me announced that 
I could command a career fiattering^to the rising passions 
of my youth. I well remember the extreme self-complacendy 
with which I surveyed my* new apartments, how instan- 
taneously I was wrapped up in all the mysteries of fumiturci 
and how I seemed to have no other purpose in life than to 
play the honoured and honourable part of an elegant and 
accomplished host. 

My birth, my fortune, my convivial habits, rallied around 
me the noble and the gay, the flowet o( o\n i«)^veiq« \^* 
guBlf Sew our careless houra^ ^Yi\\e ^^* m\sas3fcsAw "^^^ 

12 
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magnificence of men. I had no thought but for the present 
moment. I discouraed only of dogs and horses, of fancifol 
habiliments and curious repasts. I astonished them by a 
new fashion, and decided upon the exaggerated charms of 
some ordinary female. How long the novelty of my life 
would have been productive of interest, I know not. An 
incident occurred which changed my habits. 

A new professor arrived at the uniTersity. He was by 
birth a German. I attended, by an accident, his preliminary 
lecture on Grecian hbtory. I had been hunting, and bad 
suddenly returned home. Throwing my gown over my 
forest fFOck, I strolled, for the sake of change, into the 
theatre. I nodded, with a smile, to some of my acquaintance, 
I glanced with listlessness at their instructer. His abstracted 
look, the massinesn of his scull, his large luminous eye, his 
long gray hair, his earnest and impassioned manner, struck 
me. He discoursed on that early portion of Grecian 
history which is entirely unknown. I was astonished at 
the fullness of his knowledge. Th^t which to a common 
student appears but an inexplicable or barren tradition, 
became, in his magical mould, a record teeming with deep 
knowledge and picturesque interest. Hordes, who hitherto 
were only dimly distinguished wandering over the deserts 
of antiquity, now figured as great nations, multiplying in 
beautiful cities, and moving in the grand and progressive 
march of civilization ; and I listened to animated narratives 

. of their creeds, their customs, their manners, their philosophy, 
and their arts. I was deeply impressed with this mystical 
creation of a critical sphrit. I was charmed with the 
blended profundity and imagination. I revelled in the 
sagi^icus audacity of hia revolutionary theories. I yielded 
to the full spell of his archaic eloquence. The curtain was 
removed from, the sacred shrine of antique ages, and an 
inspired prophet, ministering in the sanctuary, expounded 
the mysteries which had perplexed the imperfect intelligence 
of their remote posterity. 

The lecture ceased; I was the first who broke into 
plaudits ; I advanced, I olBTered to our master my congratu- 
lations and my homage. Now that his office had finished, 
I found him the meekest, the most modest, and nervous 
beJng that ever trembled in aociel^. With difficulty he 

would receive the respectful compWuieikXa %^«iic»l\v\^^\i^^su 
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He bowed, and blushed, and disappeared. His resenre only 
the more interested me. I returned to my rooms, musing 
over the high matters of his discotirse. Upon my table was 
a letter from one of my companions, full of jribald jests. L 
glanced at its uncongenial lines, and tossed it away unread. 
I fell into a reyery of Arcadian loveliness. A beautiful 
temple rose up in my mind like the temple in the picture of 
Winter. The door opened, a band of loose revellers burst 
into their accustomed gathering room. I was silent, re- 
served, cold, moody. Their inane observaiions amazed 
roe. I shrunk from their hollow tattle, and the gibberish 
of their foul slang. Their unmeaning, idiotic shouts of 
laughter tortured me. I knew not how to rid myself of 
their infernal presence. At length one offered me a bet 
I rushed out of the chamber. 

I did not stop until I reached the room of the professor. 
I found him buried in his books. He stared at my entrance. 
I apologized, I told him all I felt, all T wanted ; the wretched 
life I was leading, my deep sympathy with his character, , 
my infinite disgust at my own career, my unbounded love of 
knowledge, and admiration of himself. 

The simplicity of the professor's character was not 
shocked by my frank enthosiasm. Had he been a man of 
the world, he would have been alarmed, lest my strong 
feeling and unusual conduct should have placed us both in 
a ridiculous position. On the contrary, without a moment's 
hesitation, he threw aside his papers, and opened his heart , 
to all my wants. My imperfect knowledge of the Greek 
language was too apparent. Nothing could be done until 
I mastered it. He explained to me a novel and philosophical 
mode of acquiring a full acquaintance with it. As 'we 
proceeded in our conversation, he occasionally indicated 
the outlines of his grand system of metaphysics. I was 
fascinated by the gorgeous prospect of comprehending the 
unintelligible. The professor was gratified by the effect 
that his first effusion had produced. Ha was interested by 
the ardour of my mind. He was flattered in finding an 
enthusiastic votary in one whose mode of life had hitherto 
promised any thing but study, and whose position in society 
was perhaps an apology, if not a reason, for an irrational 
career. 

/ announced to my compamona \V«lI \ ^^^ ^w^^i^\.^ x^^^^ 
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They siaredy they pitied me. Some ddtoned the avowd 
affectation, and trusted that increased frolic would repay 
them for Uie abstinence of a Week of application. Fleming 
and his books was only a fresh instance of his studied ec- 
centricity. But they were disappointed. I worked at Greek 
for yearly fourteen hours a day, and at the end of a month 
I had gained a Tory ample acquaintance with the construe* 
tion of the language, and a still fuller one of its signification. 
So much can 1^ done by an ardent and willing spirit. I had 
been for six or seven years nominally a Greek student, and 
had learned nothing, and how many persons waste evei>-six 
or seven more^ and only find themselves in the same position ! 
I was amply rewarded for my toilsome effort. 1 felt the 
ennobling pride of learning. It is a fine thing to know that 
which is unknown to others, it is still more dignified to re- 
member that we have gained it by our own energies. The 
struggle after knowledge too is full of delight. The intel- 
lectual c^aoe, not less than the material one, brings fresh 
vigour to our pulses, and infinite palpitations of strange and 
sweet stnspense. Tile idea that is gained with effort affords 
far greater satisfaction than that' which is acquired with 
dangerous facility. We dwell with more fondness on the 
perfume of the flower that we have ourselves tended, than 
on the odour which we cull with carelessness, and cast away 
without remorse. The strength and sweetness of our 
knowledge depend upon the impression which it makes upon 
our own minds. It is the liveliness of the ideas that it 
' affords, which renders research so fascinating, so that a 
trifling fact or deduction, when discovered or worked out 
by our own brain, affi>rds us infinitely greatef pleasure than 
a more important truth obtained by the exertions of another. 
" I thought only of my books ; I was happy. I was quite 
emancipated from my painful selfism. My days passed in 
unremitting study. My love of composition unconsciously 
developed itself. My notebooks speedily filled, and my 
annotations soon swelled into treatises. Insensibly I had 
become an author. I wrote with facility, for I was master 
of my subject. I was fascinated with the expanding of my 
own mind. I resolved to become a great historical writer. 
Without intention, I fixed upon subjects in which imagina- 
£m>/2 might assist erudition. I formed gigantic schemes 
fFUcb many lives could not bave Vocom^XY^^^x 1^n.\^^^ 
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sanguioe I should achieve all. I mused over an original style 
which was to blend profound philosophy, and deep learning, 
and brilliant- eloquence. The nature of man, and the origin 
of nations, were to be expounded in glowing sentences of 
oracular majesty. 

Suddenly the university announced a gold medal for tbo 
writer of the ablest treatise upon the Dorian people. The 
subject delighted me. Similar ones had already engaged 
my notice. I determined to be a candidate. 

I shut myself up from all human beings ; I collected all 
the variety of information that I could glean from the most 
ancient authors, and the rarest modern treatises. I moulded 
the crude matter into luminous order. A theory sprang out 
of the confused mass, like light out of chaos. The moment 
of composition commenced. I wrote the $rst sentence 
while in chapel, and under the influence of music. It 
sounded like the organ that inspired it. The whole was 
composed in my head before I committed it to paper, — 
composed in my daily rides, and while pacing my chamber n 
at midnight. The action of my body seemed to lend vitality . 
to my mind. 

Never shall I forget the moment when I finished the last 
sentence of my fair copy, and, sealing it, consigned it with, 
a motto to the princip^il. It was finished, and at the very 
instant my mind seemed exhausted, my power vanished. 
The excitement had ceased. I dashed into the forest, and 
throwing myself under a tree, passed the first of many days 
that flew away in perfect indolence, and vague and unmean* 
ing revery. 

In spite of my great plans, which demanded the devotion 
of a life, and were to command the admiration of a grateful 
and enlightened world, I was so anxious about the fate of 
"my prize essay, that all my occupations suddenly ceased. I 
could do nothing. I could only think of sentences which 
might have been more musical, and deductions which might 
have been more logically true. Now that it was finished^ 
I felt its imperfectness. Week after week I grew more 
desponding, and the very morning of the decision I had 
entirely discarded all hope. 

It was announced : the medal was awarded, — and to me. 
Amid the plaudits of a crowded theatre, I recited m^ tev« 
uwphant esaajr. Fall of victory, loj cou^^oX ^Wi^ Vs«^ 
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additional euphony to the flowing lentenoe, and mj brigliif 
firm eye added to. the acutenew of my reasoning, and en- 
forced the justice of my theory, I was entirely satisfied. 
No passage seemed weidu Noble* wealthy, the son of the 
minister, congratulations came thick upon me. The se&ion 
complimented each other on such an example to the students. 
I was the idol of the university. The. essay was printed, 
kyishly praised in all the journals, and its author, fuU of 
youth and promise, anticipated as tlie future ornament of 
bis country. I returned to my father in a blaze of gloiy. 



II. 

I AnnBESSEi) him with the confidence that I was now t 
man, and a distinguished one. My awe of his character had 
greatly worn off. I was most cordial to the baroness, butt 
dight strain of condescension was infused into my courtesy. 
I had long ceased to view her with dislike : on the contrary, 
I had even become her protege. That was now over. We 
were not less warm, but I was now the protector, and if 
there was a slight indication of pique, or a chance ebullition 
of temper, instead of their calling forth any simultaneous 
sentiments on my side, I only bowed with deference to her 
charms, or mildly smiled on the engaging weaknesses of the 
inferior sex. 1 was not less self^conceited or less afiected 
than before, but my self-conceit and my affectation were of a 
nobler nature. 1 did not consider myself a less finished 
member of society, but I was also equally proud of being the 
historiographer of the Dorians. I was never gloomy, I was 
never in repose. Self-satisfaction sparkled on my counte* 
nance, and my carriage was agitated with the earnestness 
and the excitement with which I busied myself with the tri- 
vial and the trite. My father smiled, half with delight and 
half with humour, upon my v growing consciousness of im- 
portance, and introduced me to his friends with increased 
satisfaction. He even listened to me while, one day afler 
dinner, I disserted upon the Pelasgi, but when he found that 
I believed in innate ideas, he thought my self-delusion began 
to grow serious. 

As he was one of those men who believe that directly to 
oppoge aperaon in his opinions ia ql ^tV^\tiTSL^^olt:.^xi£am- 
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ing him in his error, he attacked me hj a masked battery. 
Afifecting no want of interest in my pursuits, he said to me 
one day, in a yery careless tone, ^' Contarini, I am no great 
friend to reading, but as you have a taste that way, if I were 
you, during the vacation, } would turn over Voltaire." 

Now I had never read any thing of Voltaire's. The truth 
is, I bad no very great opinion of the philosopher of Femejr, 
.for my friend the professor assured me that Voltaire knew 
nothing of the Dorians, that his Hebrew also was invariably 
incorrect, and that he was altogether a very superficial per- 
son, — but I chanced to follow my father^s counsel. 

I stood before the hundred volumes ; I glanced with indif- 
ference upon the wondrous and witching shelf. History, 
poetry, philosophy, the lucid narrative, and the wild inven- 
tion, and the unimpassioned truth — they were all before me, 
and with my ancient weakness for romance I drew out Zadig. 
Never shall I forget the effect this work produced on me. 
What I had been long seeking offered itself. This strange 
mixture of brilliant fantasy and poignant truth, this unri- 
valled blending of ideal creation and worldly wisdom — it all 
seemed to speak to my two natures. I wandered a poet in 
the streets of Babylon, or on the banks of the Tigris. A 
philoeopher and a statesman, I moralized over the condition 
of man and the nature of government. The style enchanted , 
me. I delivered myself up to the full abandonment of its 
wild and brilliant grace. 

1 devoured them all, volume'afler volume. Morning, and ^ 
sight, and noon, a volume was ever my companion. I ran 
to it after my meals, it reposed under my pillow. As I readi 
I roared, I laughed, I shouted with wonder and admiration,* 
I trembled with Indignation at the fortunes of my race, my 
bitter smile sympathized with the searching ridicule and 
withering mockery. 

Pedants, and priests, and tyrants, the folios of dunces, the 
fires of inquisitors, and the dungeons of kings, and the long, . 
doll system of imposture and misrule^ that had sat like a 
gloating incubus on the fair neck of nature, and all our igno- 
rance, and all our weakness, and all our folly, and all our in-* 
finite imperfection — I looked round — I thought of the disser- 
tation upon the Dorians, and I considered myself the most 
contemptible of my wretched speeiear. 

J returned to the um?maij : I hOtei WQS!cA m^ \svi ^Ss^ 
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companions, whom I bad discarded in a fit of disgusting 
pedantry. But not now merely to hold high revels. The . 
goblet indeed still circled, but a bust of the author of ^< Can- 
dide" over the head of the president, warned us, with a 
smile of prophetic derision, not to debase ourselves, and if we 
drank deep, our potations were perhaps necessary to refresh 
the ipexperienced efforts of such novices in philosophy. Yet 
we made way : even the least literary read the romances, or 
parts of the Philosophical Dictionary ; the emancipation of 
our minds was rapidly effecting, we entirely disembarrassed 
ourselves of prejudice, we tried every thing by the test of first 

Erinciples, and finally we resolved ourselves into a Secret 
fnion for the Amelioration of Society. 
Of this institution I had the honour of being elected presi- 
dent by acclamation. My rooms were the point of meeting. 
The members were in number twelve, chiefly my equals in 
rank and fortune. One or two of them were youths of 
talent, and not wholly untinctured by letters ; the rest were 
ardent, delighted with the novelty of what they did and heard, 
and, adopting our thoughts, arrived at conclusions the truth 
of which they did not doubt. 

My great reputation at the university long prevented these 
meetings from being viewed with suspicion, and when the 
revolutionary nature of our opinions occasionally developed 

* itself in a disregard for the authorities by some of our society, 
who perhaps considered such license as the -most delightful 

i. portion of the new philosophy, my interest oflen succeeded 
in stifling a public explosion. In course of time, however, 
the altered tenor of my own conduct could no longer be 
concealed. My absence from lectures had long been over- 
looked, from the conviction that the time thus gained was 
devoted to the profundity of private study ;'but the systematic 
assembly at my rooms of those who were most eminent for 
their disregard of discipline, and their neglect of study, 
could no longer be treated with inattention, -and afler several 
intimations from inferior oflicers, I was summoned to the 
presence of the High Principal. 

This great personage was a clear-headed, cold-minded, 
unmanageable individual. I could not cloud his intellect, 
or control his purpose. My ever-successful sophistry, and 
my ever-fluent speech failed. , At the end of every appeal, 

Aerecwied to hu detexmuia.\ioiv Vo m^mviiii ^^ ^vi^^\^\i\v<^ of 
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the university, and repeated with firmness that this was the 
last time our violation of it should be privately noticed. I 
returned to my rooms in a dark rage. My natural impa- 
tience of control and hatred of responsibility, which had 
been kept off of late years by the fondness of society, which 
developed itself with my growing passions, came back upon 
me. I cursed authority, i paced my room like Catiline. 

At this moment my accustomec^ companions assembled. 
They were ignorant of what had passed, but they seemed to 
me to look like conspirators. Moody and ferocious, I headed 
the table, and filling a bumper, I drank confusion to all gov* 
emment. They were surprised at such a novel commence- 
ment, for, in general, wc only arrived at this great result by 
the growing and triumphant truths of a long evening, but 
they received my proposition, as indeed they ever did, with 
a shout. 

The wine warmed me. I told them all. I even exagge- 
rated in my rage the annoying intelligence. I described 
our pleasant meetings about to cease for ever. I denounced 
the iniquitous system which would-tear us from the pursuit 
of real knowledge and ennobling truths — knowledge that 
illuminated, and truths that should support the destinies of 
existing man — to tb^ deplorable and disgusting study of a 
small collection of imperfect volumes, written by Greeks, and 
preserved by Goths. It was bitter to think that we must 
part. Surely society, cruel society, would too soon sever 
the sweet and agreeable ties that bound our youth. Why 
should we be parted ever ? Why, in pursuance of an un- 
natural system, abhorred by all of us — why were we to be 
dispersed and sent forth to delude the world in monstrous 
disguises of priests, and soldiers, and statesmen ? Out upon ' 
such hypocrisy ! A curse light upon the craven knave who 
would not struggle for his salvation from such a nK>notonous 
and degrading doom. The world was before us. Let us 
seize it in our prime. Let us hasten away — let us form a 
society in some inviolate solitude founded upon the eternal 
principles of truth and justice. Let us fly from the feudal 
system. Nobles and wealthy, let us cast our titles to the 
winds, and our dross to the earth which produced it. Let 
us pride ourselves only on the gifts of nature* and exist only 
on her beneficence. 

J ceoBed, and three loud rounds oi cV^^xvcv^^^^^^^^^^"^ 

Vol. l^K 
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the High Principal ind all his slaves that we had not yet 
yielded. 

We drank deep. A proposition''came forth trilh the wine 
of every glass. We all talked of America. Already we 
viewed ourselves in a primasval forest, existing by the cbaee, 
to which many of us were devoted. The very necessary 
toil of life seemed, in such an existence, to consist of what, 
in this worn-out world, was considered the choicest pastime 
and the highest pies sure. And the rich climate, and the 
simple manners, and the intelligible laws, and the fair abori- 
gines, who must be attracted by such interesting strangers-^ 
all hearts responded to the glowing vision. I alone was 
grave and thoughtful. The rememhf ance of Master Fred- 
erick and the Venetian expedition, although now looked back 
to as a childish scrape, rendered me nevertheless the most 
practical of the party. I saw immediately the invincible 
difficulty of our reaching with success such a distant land. 
I lamented the glorious time's when the forests of our own 
northern land could ajBTord an asylum to the brave and free. 

The young Count de Pahlen was a great hunter. Wild 
in his life, and daring in his temper, he possessed, at the 
same time, a lively and not uncultivated intellect He had 
a great taste for poetry, and, among" other aceonoplishments, 
was an excellent actor. He rose up as I spoke, like a vol- 
cano out of the sea. ^^ 1 have it, Fleming, I have it I" be 
shouted, with a dancing eye and exulting voice. ^' Yoa 
know the great forest of Jonsterna. OTlen have I hunted 
in it. The forest near us is buf, as it were, a huge root of 
that vast woodland. Nearly in its centre is an ancient and 
crumbling castle, which, like all old ruins, is of course 
haunted. No peasant dare approach it At its very mention 
the face of the forest- farmer will grow grave and serious. 
Let us fly to it. Let us become the scaring ghosts whom 
all avoid. We shall be free from man — we shall live only 
for ourselves — we—'* but his proposition was drowned in 
our excited cheers, and rising together, we all pledged a 
sacred vow to stand or fall by each other in this great strag- 
gle for freedom and for nature. 

The night passed in canvassing plans to render this 
mighty scheme practicable. The first point was to baffle 
Ml) inquiries after our place of refuge^ and to throw all por* 
^aertioff ik0 0ce^. We agce«4 tiii^x oik ^ <»Ei^MeBi 4^\V^ 
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small and separate [>arties, we should take our way by dif* 
ferent routes to the old castle, which we calculated was 
about sixty miles distant. Each man was to bear with him 
a rifle, a sword, and pistols, a travelling cloak, bis knapsacky 
and as much ammunition as he could himself carry. Our 
usual hunting dress afforded an excellent uniform, and those 
who were witliout it were immediately to supply themselves. 
We were to quit the university without notice, and each of 
us on the same day was to write to bis friends, to notify bis 
sudden departure on a pedestrian tour in Norway. Thus 
we calculated to gain time, and effectually to baffle pursuit. 
In spite of our lavish allowances, as it ever happens among 
young men, money was wanted. All that we possessed 
was instantly voted a common stock, but several men re* 
quired rifles, and the funds were deficient. 1 called for a 
crucible : I opened a cabinet : (drew out my famous gold 
medal. I gazed at it for a moment, and the classic cheers 
amid which it had been awarded seemed to rise upon mj 
ear. I dashed away the recollection, and in a few minutes 
the splendid reward of my profound researches was melting 
over the fire, and afibrding the means of our full equipment. 



III. 

It was the fourth morning of our journey. My com-* 
panion was TTlric de Brahe. He was my only junior among 
the band, delicate of frame 'and aflectionate in disposition, 
though hasty if excited, but my enthusiastic admirer. He 
was my great friend, and I was *almoi^t as intent to suf^ort 
him under the great fatigue, as about the success of our 
enterprise. I had bought a donkey in our progress of a 
farmer, and loaded it with a couple of kegs of the brandy 
of the country. We had travelled the last two days entirely 
in the forest, passing many farm-houses, and several villages, 
and, as we believed, were now near our point of rendezvous. 
I kicked on the donkey before me, and smiled on Uiric v I 
would have carried his rifle, as well as my own, but his 
ardent temper and devoted love maintained him, and when 
I expressed any anxiety about his toil, he only laughed, and 
redoubled his pace. 

HVe were pushing along an old tuti xo^di c\)X.^iKC5S^^^^^B^ 
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thick woods, when sudflenly, at the end of a ride Tista, I 
beheld the tower of a castle. *' Jonsteroa !" I shouted, anid 
I ran forward without the donkey. It was more distant 
than it appeared, but at length we came to a large piece of 
xlear land, and at the other side of it we beheld the long- 
dreamtof building. It was a vast structure, rather dilapi- 
dated than ruined. With delight I observed a human being 
moving upon the keep, whom I recognised by his uniform 
to be one of us, and as we approached nearer we disUn* 
guished two or three of our comates stretched upon the turf. 
They ail jumped up and ran forward to welcome us. How 
heartily we shook hands, and congratulated each other on 
our reunion ! More than half were already assembled. 
All had contrived, besides their own equipments, to bring 
something for the common stock.. There was plenty of 
bread, and brandy, and game. Some were already out col- 
lecting wood. Before noon the rest arrived, except Pahlen 
and his comrade. And they came at last, and we received 
them with a cheer, for the provident vice-president, like an 
ancient warrior, was seated in a cart. <^ Do not suppose 
that I am done up, my boys," said the gay dog, ** 1 have 
brought gunpowder." 

When we had all assembled we rushed into the castle, 
and in the true spirit of boyhood, examined every thing. 
There was a large knight Vhul I, covered with tapestry, and 
tattered banners. This was settled to be our chief apart- 
ment. We even found a huge oak table, and some other 
rude and ancient furniture* We appointed committees of 
ei^amination. Some surveyed the cellars and dungeons, 
some the out-buiidincrs. V^ were not afraid of ghosts, but 
marvellously fearful that we might have been anticipated 
by some human beings, as wild and less philosophical than 
ourselves. It was a perfect solitude. We cleared and 
cleaned out the hall, lighted an immense fire, arranged our 
stores, appointed their keeper, made beds with our cloaks, 
piled our arms, and cooked our dinner. An hour after sun- 
M our ^rst meal was prepared, and the Secret Union for the 
fUmelioration of Society resumed their sittings almost iu a 
Ravage state. ^ 

1 shall never forget the scene, and the prcud exultation 

with which I beheld it. The vast and antique hall, the 

mj$tiG tapestry 9 moving and moaiv\ii^V\\Vv«H^t^ ^uatof the 
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windy night— >th6 deep shades of the distant cornen^ the 
flickering light flung by the blazing hearth, and the huge 
pine torches, the shining arms, the rude but plenteous ban- 
quet, the picturesque revellers/ and I their president, with 
my sword pressing oti a frame ready to dare all things. 
^^ This, this is existence,'' I exclaimed. ^^ Oh ! let us li?e 
by our own right arms, and let no law be stronger than our 
swords !" 

I was even surprised by the savage yell of exultation with 
which my almost unconscious exclamation was received* 
But we were like young tigers, who, for a moment tamed, 
had for the first time tasted blood, and rushed back to their 
own naturies. A band of philosophers, we had insensibly 
placed ourselves in the most antipKilosophical position. 
Flying from the feudal system, we had, unawares, takeri 
refuge in its favourite haunt. All our artificial theories of 
universal benevolence vanished. We determined to be what 
fortune had suddenly made us. We discarded the abstract 
truths which had in no age of the world ever been practised, 
and were, of course, therefore impracticable. We smiled 
iit our ififnorance of human nature and ourselves. The 
Secret Union for the Amelioration of Society suddenly 
turned into a corps of bandits, and their philosophical presi- 
dent was voted their captain. 



IV. 

It was midnight. They threw themselves upon their 
rough couches, that they might wake fresh with the morn- 
ing. Fatigue and brandy in a few minutes made them deep 
slumberers, but I could not sleep. I flung a log upon the 
fire, and paced the hall in deep communion with my own 
thoughts. The rubicon was passed. Farewell my father, 
farewell my step-country, farewell literary invention, maudlin 
substitute for a poetic life, farewell efleminate arts of morbid 
civilization ! From this moment I ceased to be a hoy. . I 
was surrounded by human beings, bold and trusty, who looked 
only to my command, and I was to direct them to danger^ 
and guide them through peril. No child*s game was this, 
no ideal play. We were at war, and at war with mankinds 

2 formed my plans, I organized iVie vi\io\^ ^"^^Vs^Oi* ISs&sscw 
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most be founded on knowledge. I would have no crude 
abortive efforts. Our colossal thoughts should not degen- 
erate into a frolic. Before we commenced our career of 
violence, I was determined that I would have a thorough 
acquaintance with the country. Every castle and evei^ farm- 
house should be catalogued. I longed for a map, that I 
might muse over it likt a general. I lookecl upon our good 
arms with complacency. I rejoiced that most of us were 
cunning of fence. I determined -that they should daily ex- 
ercise with the broadsword) and that each should become a 
dead shot with his rifle. In the perfection of our warUke 
accomplishments, I sought a substitute for the weakness of 
our numbers. 

The morning at length broke. I was not the least fa- 
tigued. I longed to commence my arrangements. It grew 
¥ery cold. I slept for an hour. I was the first awake. I 
determined in future to have a constant guard. I roused 
Pahlen. He looked fierce in his sleep. [ rejoiced in his 
' determined visage; I appointed him my lieutenant. I im- 
pressed upon him how much I depended upon ;his energy. 
We lighted an immetise fire, arranged the chamber, and 
prepared their meal before any woke^ I was determined 
that their resolution should be supported by the comfort 
which they found around them. I felt that cold and hunger 
are great sources of cowardice. » 

They arose in high spirits. Every thing seemed delight- 
ful. The morn appeared only a continuation of thc^enjoy- 
ment of the evening. When they were emboldened by a 
good meal, I developed to them my plans. I ordered Ulric 
de Brahe to be first on guard, a duty from which no one 
was to be^ exempt but Pahlen and myself. The post was 
the tower, which had given me the first earnest of their 
fealty in assembling. No one could now approach the 
castle without being perceived, and we took measures that 
the guard should be perfectly concealed. Parties were then 
ordered out in diflferent directions, who were all to bring 
their report by the evening banquet. Pahlen alone was to 
repair to a rnore distant town, and to be absent four days. 
He took his cart, and we contrived to dress- him as like a 
peasant as our wardrobe would permit. His purpose was 
t& obtain different costumes, which were necessary for our 
enterprise. I remained w\lVi two ol u\^ isv^tk^^TA^^xVed 
at the inteviot arrangeraenli o( ox^x ^\^€VV\xv\^» 
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Tims passed a week, and each day the courage of my 
band became more indamed. They panted for aetion. 
We were in want of meal. I determined to attack a fanner's 
grange on the ensuing eve, and I resolved to head the 
enterprise myself. I took with me Ulric and three others. 
We arrived an hour before sunset at the devoted settlement 
It had been already well reconnoitred. Robberies in this 
country were unknown. We had to encounter no precau* 
tions. We passed the door of the granary, rifled it, stored 
our cart, and escaped without a dog barking. We returned 
two hours b^ore midnight, and Uie excitement of this eve* 
ning 1 never shall forget. All were bursting with mad 
enthusiasm. I alone looked grave, as if every thing de- 
pended upon my mind. It was astonishing the influence, 
that this assumption of seriousness, in the midst of their 
wild mirth, already produced upon my companions. I was 
indeed their chief. They placed in me unbounded confi- 
dence, and almost viewed me as a being of another order. 

I sent off Pahlen the next day in the disguise of a pedlar 
to a neighbouring village. The robbery was the topic of 
universal conversation. Everybody was astounded, and no 
one was suspected. I determined, however, not to hazard 
in a hurry another enterprise in the neighbourhood. We 
wanted nothing except wine. Our guns each day procured 
us meat, and the farmer's meal was a plentiful source of 
bread. Necessity develops much talent. Already one of 
our party was pronounced an excellent cook ; and the last 
fellow in the world we should ever have suspected, put an 
old oven into perfect order, and turned out a most ingenious 
mechanic. 

It was necessary to make a diversion in a distant part of 
the forest. I sent out my lieutenant with a strong party. 
They succeeded- in driving home from a very rich farm four 
fine cows in milk, 'i'his was a great addition to our luxu- 
ries, and Pahlen, remaining behind, paid in disguise an 
observatory visit to another village in the vicinity, and 
brought us home the gratifying intelligence that it was 
settled that the robbers were a party from a town far away 
on the other side of the forest. 

These cases of petty plundering prepared my band for the , 
deeper deeds which I always contemplated. Parties Were 
now out for dajs together. We begaiv \o \i^ \ax!N&«i ^^!^ 
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every iqaare mile of country. Through this rest forest-ltnd, 
but much removed from the castle, ran a high road on which 
there was great traffic* One evening, as Ulric and myself 
were prowling in this neighbourhood, we perceived a band 
of horsemen approaching. They were cloth -merchants, 
returning from a great fair, eight in number, but only one 
or two armed, and merely with pistols. A cloth-merchant^s 
pistol, that had been probably loaded for years, and was 
borne, in all likelihood, by a man who would tremble at its 
own fire^ did not appear a very formidable weapon. The 
idea occurred to both of us simultaneously. * We put on 
our masks, and one of us ran out of each side of the road, 
and seized the bridle of the foremost horseman. I Qever 
saw a man so astouishedin my life. He was, perhaps, even 
more astonished than afraid. But we gave them no time. 
I can scarcely describe the scene. There was dismount- 
ing, and the opening of saddle-bags, and the clinking of coin. 
I remember wishing them good* night in the civilest tone 
possible, and then we were alone. 

I stared at Ulric, Ulric stared atme,jind then we burst 
into a loud laugh, and danced about the road. I quite lost 
my presence of mind, and rejoiced that no one but my 
favourite friend was present to witness my unheroic com 
duct. We had a couple of forest ponies, that we had 
driven home one day from a friendly farmer, tied up in an 
adjoining wood. ^ We ran to them, jumped on, and scam- 
pered away without stopping for five or six hours, at least I 
think so, for it was an hour after sunset before the robbery 
was committedf^ and it was the last hour of the moon before 
we reached our haunt. 

^* The captain is come, the captain is come," was a sou^id 
that always summoned my band ; fresh fagots were thrown 
on the fire, beakers of wine and brandy placed on the tables. 
I called for Pahlen and my pipe, flung myself on my seat, 
and dashing the purses upon the board, ^' Here," I said, 
•* my boys, here is our first gold.'* 
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Tuis affair of the cloth-merchan(s made us quite mad. 
Four parties were stopped in as many days. For any 
of our companions to return without booty, or what was 
much more prized, without an adventure, was considered 
flat treason. Our whole band was now seldom assembled. 
The travellers to the fair were a never-failing source of 
profit Each day we meditated bolder exploits, and under- 
standing that a wedding was about to take place at a 
neighbouring castle, I resolved to surprise the revellers in 
their glory and capture the bride. 

One evening, as seated in an obscure corner of the ball, 
I was maturing my plans for this great achievement, and 
most of my companions were assembled at their meal| 
Pahlen unexpectedly returned. He was evidently much 
fatigued. He panted for breath, he was covered with sweat 
and dirt, his dress was torn and soiled, he reached the table 
with staggering s^teps, and seizing a mighty flask of Rhenbh, 
emptied it at a draught. 

" Where is the captain ?" he anxiously inquired. 

I advanced. He seized me ,by the arm« and led me out 
of the chamber. 

*^ A strong party of police and military have entered the 
forest. They have taken up their quarters at a town not 
ten miles off. Their orders to discover our band are pe- 
remptory. Every^spot is to be searched, and the castle will 
be the first. Not daring to return by our usual route, I 
have fought my way through the uncut woods. You must 
decide to-night. What will you do ?" 

** Their strength ?" 

**A company of infantry, a party of rangers, and a 
sufficiently stout body of police. Resistance is impossible.'' 

" It seems so." 

'• And escape, unless lye fly at once. To-morrow we 
shall be surrounded." 

"The devil!" 

** I wish to heaven we were once more in your rooms, 
Fleming I" 
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*' Why, it would be as well ! Bat^ for Heaven's sake, be 
calm. If we quaver, what will Ihe rest do ? Let us sum- 
mon our energies. Is concealment impossible ? The dun- 
geons ?" 

** Efery hole will most assuredly be searched. '' 

^* An ambush might destroy them. We must fight if they 
ran us to bay." 

" Poh !" 

^^ Blow up the castle, then T* 

" And ourselves ?" 

**Welir 

^'Heavens! what a madman you are! It was all you, 
Flemings that got us in this infernal scrape. Why the 
devil should we become robbers^ whom society has evidently 
intended only to be robbed ?'' 

^* You are poignant, Pahlen. Come, let us to our friends." 
I took him by the arm, and we entered the hall together. 

<* Gentlemen," I said, ^^ my lieutenant brings important 
intelligence. A' strong party of military and police have 
entered the forest to discover and secure us. They are 
twenty to one, and therefore too strong for open combat ; 
the castle cannot stand an hour's siege, and ambush, 
although it might prove successful, and giin us time, will 
eventually only render our escape more difficult, and our 
stay here impossible* I propose, therefore, that we 
should disperse for a few days, and before our departure, 
take heed that no traces of recent residence are left in 
this building. If we succeed in baffling their researches, 
we can again assemble here, or, which I conceive 
will be more prudent and more practicable, meet once 
more only to arrange our plans for our departure to 
another and a more distant country. We have ample funds, 
we can purchase a ship. Mingling with the crew as ama- 
teurs, we shall soon gain sufficient science. A new career 
is before us. The Baltic leads to the Mediterranean. 
Think of its blue waters, and beaming skies, its archipela- 
goes, and picturesque inhabitants. We have been bandits 
in a northern forest, let us now become pirates on a southern 
seal" 

No sympathetic cheer followed this eloquent appeal. 
There was a deep, dull, dead, dismal silence. I watched 
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tbem narrowly. All looked with fixed eyes upon the table. 
I ttood with folded arms. The foot of Pablen nervooMy 
patting against the ground was the only sound* At length, 
one by ^ne, each dared to gaze upon another, and tried to 
read his fellow's thoughts. They could, without difiiculty, 
detect the lurking, but terrible alarm. 

" Well, gentlemen," I said^ « time presses, I still trust I 
am your captain ?" 

^^ Oh ! Fleming, Fleming," exclaimed the cook, with a 
broken voice and most piteous aspect, and dropping my 
title, wlich hitherto had been scrupulously observed, ^* How 
can yon go on so ! It is quite dreadful !" 

There was an assenting murmur. 

'^I am sure," continued the artist, who I always knew 
was the greatest coward of the set, ** I am sure I never 
thought it would come to this. I thought it was only a 
frolic. I have got led on, I am sure I do not know bow. 
But you have such a way ! What will our fathers think ? 
Robbers ! How horrible ! And then suppose we are shot ! 
Oh, Lord ! what will our mothers say ! And after all we 
are only a parcel of boys, and did it out of fun. Oh ! what 
shall I do?" 

The grave looks with which this comic ebullition was 
received, proved that the sentiments, however undignified 
in their delivery, were congenial to the band. The orator 
was emboldened by not being laughed at for the first time 
in his life, and proceeded — 

*^ I am sure I think we had better give ourselves up, and 
then our families might get us through. We can tell the 
truth. We can say we only did it for fun, and can give up 
the money, and as much more as they like. I do not think 
they would hang us. Do you ? Oh 1" 

^^ The devil take the hindmost," said the young Count 
Bornholm, jising, '^ I am off. It will go hard if they arrest 
me, because I am out sporting with my gun, and if they do, 
I will give them my name, and then I should like to see 
them stop me." 

^ That will be best," all eagerly exclaimed and rose. 
** Let us all disperse, each alone with his gun." 

^^Let us put out the fire," said the cook; ''they may 
see the light." 

*^ What> without wkidowt f ^ mHi 'Bot1lkM^n« 
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** Oh I tliese police see eyery thing. What Bball 1 do 
with the kettles ? We shaU all get detected. To think it 
should come to this ! Shot ! perhaps hung ! Oh !" 

*< Throw eyery thiog down the well," said Pahleo, ^' money 
and all." 

Now I knew it was over. I had waited to hear l^ahlen^s 
voice, and I now saw it was all up. I was not sorry. I 
felt the inextricable difficulties in which we were involved, 
and what annoyed me most was, that! had hitherto seen no 
mode of closing my part with dignity. 

*^ Gentlemen,'' I said, as long as you are still within these 
walls, I am still your captain. You desert, me, but I will 
not disgrace you. Fly. then, ily to your schools and homes, 
to your affectionate parents and your dutiful tutors. I 
should have known with whom I leagued piyself. I at leart 
am not a boy, and although now a leader without followers, 
I will still, for the honour of my race, and of the world in 
which we breathe, I will still believe that I may find trustier 
bosoms, and pursue a more eminent career." 
• Ulric de Brahe rushed forward and placed himself by my 
tide, — "Fleming," he safd, " I will never desert youl" 

I pressed his hand with the warmth it deserved, but the 
feeling of solitude had come over me. I wished to be alone. 
** No, Ulric," I replied, ** we must part. I will tie no one 
to my broken fortunes. And my friends all, let us not part 
in bitterness. Excuse me, if in a moment of irritation, I 
•aid aught that was unkind to those I love, depreciating to 
those whose conduct I have ever had cause to admire. 
Some splendid hours we have passed together, some brief 
moments of gay revel, and glorious daring, and sublime 
peril. We must part. I will believe that our destiny, and 
not our will, separates us. My good sword," I exclaimed, 
and I drew it front my scabbard, '^ in future you shall belong 
to the bravest of the brave," and, kissing it, I presented it 
to Pahlen. " And now one brimming cup to the past 
Pledge me all, and, in spite of every danger, with a merry 
face." 

Each roan quaffed the goblet till it was dry, and per- 
formed the supernaculum, and then I walked to a distant 
part of the hall, whispering, as I passed Pahlen, " See that 
•very thing necessary is done." 

Th0 casUe weU was tVi^ g^tv^t A t«<^«\k\Mc\% <Qt all our 






goods and plunder. In a few minutes the old^hall presented 
almost the same appearance as on our arrival. The fire 
was extinguished. Every thing disappeared. By the light 
of a solitary torcli;, each man took his rifle, and his knapsack, 
and his cloak, and then we were about to disperse. I shook 
hands with each. Ulric de Brahe lingered behind, and 
once more whispered his earnest desire to accompany mo* 
But I forbade him, and he quiUed me rather irritated. 

I was alone. In a few minutes, when I believed that all 
liad gone forth, I came out. Ere I departed, I stopped 
before the old castle, and gazed upon it gray in the moon* 
light The mighty pines rose tall and black into the dark 
blue air. All was silent. The beauty and the stillness 
blended with my tumultuous emotions, and in a moment I 
dashed into poetry. Forgetting the imminent danger in 
which my presence in this spot, even my voice, might 
involve me, I poured forth my passionate farewell to the 
wild scene of my wilder \\(e. I found a fierce solace in 
this expression of my heart. I discovered a substitute for 
the excitement of action in the excitement of thought. 
Deprived of -my castle and my followers, I fled to my ideal 
world for refuge. There I found them — a forest far wilder 
and more extensive, a castle far more picturesque and 
awful, a band infinitely^ more courageous and more true* 
My imagination supported me under my whelming mortifi- 
cation. Crowds of characters, and incidents, and passionate 
scenes, clustered to my brain. Again I acted, again I gave 
the prompt decision, again I supplied the nevcr-faillng 
expedient, again we revelled, fought, and plundered. 

It was midnight, when wrapping himself in his cloak, and 
making a -bed of fern, tl^ late Lord of Jonstcrna betook 
himself to his solitary slumber beneath the wide canopy of 
heaven. 
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I Ross with the sun, and the first thought that occurred 
to me was to write a tragedy. The castle in the forest, the 
Protean Pahlen, the tender-hearted Ulric, the Graven cook, 
who was to be the traitor to betray the all-interesting and 
tDBrvelloua hero, myself*— heT« waa m^Veiv^* \l\aX^FS^i^s^ 
Vol. l^L 
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qiMBf what action, what variety of character! J threw 
away my cloak, it wearied ine, and walked on, waving ny 
arm, and spouting a scene. I longed for the moment that 
1 could deliver to an imperishable scroll these fivid creations 
of my fancy. I determined to make my way to tiie nearest 
town, and record these strong conceptions, ere the fire of 
my feelings died away. I was suddenly challenged by the 
advanced guard of a party of soldiers. They had orders to 
•top all travellers^ and bring them to their commanding 
officer. I accordingly repaired to their chief. • 

I bad no fear as to the result. I should affect to be a 
travelling student, and in case of any difficulty, I had deter- 
mined to confide to the officer my name. But this was un- 
necessary. I went through my examination with such a oon-^ 
fident air that nothing was suspected, and 1 was permitted 
to proceed. This was the groundwork for a new incident, 
and in the third act I instantly introduced a visit in disguise 
to the camp of the enemy. 

I refreshed myself at a^arin-house, where I found some 
soldiers billeted. 1 was amused with being the subject of 
their conversation, and felt my importance. As I thought, 
however, it was but prudent to extricate myself from the 
forest without any unnecessary loss of time, I took my waj 
towards its skirts, and continued advancing in that direction 
for several days, until I found myself in a country with which 
I was unacquainted. I had now gained the open country. 
Emerging from the straggling woodland one afternoon, about 
an hour before sunset, I found myself in a highly cultivated 
and beautiful land. A small, but finely-formed lake spread 
before me, covered with wild-fowl. On its opposite side 
rose a gentle acclivity, richly wooded, and crowned by a mag- 
nificent castle. The declining sun shed a beautiful warm 
light over the proud building, and its park, and gardens, and 
the surrounding land, which was covered with orchards, and 
small fields of tall golden grain. 

The contrast of all this civilization and beauty, with the 
recent scene of my savage existence, was very striking. I 
leaned in thought upon my rifie, and it occurred to me that 
also, in my dark work, although indeed its characteristic was 
the terriUe, there too should be somethii^ sunny, andfrosh, 
and fair. For if in nature, and in life, man finds these 
ctmagm so deJightfaly so alao a\\<>^\&. wX^q 'm ^^ v^<q^ ^sA. 



-the poetic. And the thought of a heroine eame into my 
mind. And while my heart was soflened by the remem- 
brance of woman, and the long repressed waters of my pas- 
sionate affections came gushing through the stern rocks that 
had so long beat them away, a fanciful and sparkling equi- 
page appeared advancing at a rapid pace to the castle. A 
light and brilliant carriage, drawn by four beautiful gray 
horses, and the ^hasseur in -a hussar dress, and the caracoling 
outriders, announced a personage of distinction. They ad- 
vanced, the toad ran by my feet. As they approached, I 
perceived that there was only a lady in the carriage. I could 
not distinguish niych, but my heart was prophetic of her 
charms. The carriage was within five yards of me. Never 
had I beheld so beautiful and sumptuous a creature. A 

^strange feeling dame over me, the carriage and the riders 
suddenly stopped, and its mistress, starting from her seat, 
exclainnied, almost shouted, <* Contarini ! surely, Contarini !'* 
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I SI7SHBD forward, I seized her extended hand, the voice 
called back the sweetness of the past, my memory struggled 
through the mist of many years — " Christianii !" 

I had seen her once or twice since the golden age of our 
early loves, but not of late. I had heard, too, that she bad 
married, and heard it with a pang. Her husband. Count 
Norberg, I now learned, was the lord of the castle before us. 
I gave a hurried explanation of my presence — a walking 
tour, a sporting excursion^ any thing did, while I held her 
sweet hand, and gazed upon her sparkling face. 

I gave my gun and knapsack to an attendant, and jumped 
into the carriage. So many questions uttered in so kind a 
voice, I never felt happier^ Our drive lasted only a few 
minutes, yet it was long enough for Christiana to tell me, a 
thousand times, how rejoiced she was to meet me, and- how 
determined that I should be her guest. 

We dashed through the castle gates. We alighted, I led 
her through the hall, up thQ lofty staircase, and into a suite of 
saloons. No one was there. She ran with me up stairs, 
would herself point out to me my room, and was wild with 
glee, ** I have not time to talk iio\v,Gotv\».tvkv, "^^^va.^ 
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in to hour. I will dreaa^ai fast as I can, and then we ahall 
meet in the drawing-room." 

I was alone, I threw mygelf into a chair, and uttered a 
deep ligh. It even surprised m«, for I felt at this moment 
very happy. The servant entered with my limited wardrobe. 
I tried to make myself look as much like a man of the world, 
and as little like a bandit as possible ; but I was certainly 
more picturesque than splendid. When I had dressed, I 
forgot to descend, and leaned over the mantel-piece, gazinv 
on the empty stove. The reniembrance of ray boyhood 
overpowered me. I thought of the garden in wjiich we had 
first met, of her visit to me in the dark to solace my despair ; 
I asked myself why, in her presence', every thing seemed 
beautiful, and I felt happy ? 

Some one tapped at the door. ** Are you ready ?" said 
the voice of voices. I opened the door, and taking her 
hand, we exchanged looks of joyful love, and descended 
tc^ether. 

We entered the saloon ; she led mo up to a middle-aged 
but graceful personage ; she introduced mo to her husband, 
as the oldest and dearest of her friends. There were seve* 
ral other gentlemen in the room, who had come to enjoy the 
chace with their host, but no ladies. We dined at a round 
table, and I was seated by Christiana. The conversation 
ran almost entirely on the robbers, of whom I heard the iQOSt. 
romantic and ridiculous accounts. I asked the countess 
how she should like to be the wife of a bandit chief? 

"I hardly know what I should do," she answered, playfully, 
^* were I to meet with some of those interesting ruffians of 
whom we occasionally read ; but I fear, in this age of reality, 
these sentimental heroes would be difficult to discover." 

^V Yes, I have no doubt," said a young nobleman opposite, 
** that if we could detect this very captain, of whom we have 
daily heard such interesting details, we should find him to be 
nothing better than a decayed innkeeper, or a broken subal* 
tern at the best." 

•* You think so?'| I replied. ** In this age we areas 
prone to disbelieve in the extraordinary, as we were once 
eager to credit it. I differ with you about the subject of our 
present discussion, nor do I believe him to be by any means 
a common character." 
M/ remark attracted genetaV obset^i^Vum. 1 %^kft in a 
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eon/iclenty but slow and serious tone. I wished to imiHrets 
1 on Christiana that I was no longer a child. 

^' But may I ask on what grounds you have formed your 
j opinion ?" said the count; 

k *^ Principally upon my own observation," I replied. 
I « Your own observation !*' exclaimed my host. " What ! 
I have you seen him ?" 
[ **Ycs." 

'r , They would have thought me joking had I not looked so 
I grave, but my serious air ill accorded with their smiles. 

*^ I was with him in the forest," I continued, '^ and had 
considerable conversation with him. I even accompanied 
him to his haunt, and witnessed his assembled band." 

^* Are you serious !" all exclaimed. The countess was 
visibly interested. 

" But were you not very much frightened ?" she inquired. 

^^ Why should I be frightened ?" 1 answered ; ^* a solitary 
student offered but poor prey. He would have passed ma 
Unnoticed, had I not sought his acquaintance, and he was a 
sufficiently good judge of human nature speedily to discover 
that I was not likely to betray him." ^ 

^' And what sort of a man is he ?" asked the young noble. 
** Is he young ?" 

♦'Very." , 

*^ Well ! I think this is the most extraordinary incident 
that ever happened I" observed the count. 

<' It is most interesting," added the countess. 

^' Whatever may be his rank or appearance, it is all op 
with him by this time," remarked an old gentleman. 

*^ i doubt it," I replied, mild, but firm. 

<^ Doubt it ! I tell ydu what,' if you were a little older, 
and knew this forest as well as I do, you would see that his 
escape is impossible. Never were such arrangements. 
There is hot a square foot of ground that will not be scouredy 
and stations left on every cross-road. I was with the com^ 
Bianding officer only yesterday. He cannot escape." i 

^< He cannot escape," echoed a hitherto silent guest, wh^ 
was a great sportsman. ^^ I will bet any sum hf is take^ 
before the week is over." i 

«< If it would not shock our fair hostess. Count Pra|pr,'^ 
rejoined, ^* rest assured you should forfeit your stake." 

Jfy ho9t and his guests exchange \QO>iA^W>iV^^a^^ 
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other who wii this very young man who talked with mA 
coolness on such rery extraordinary subjects. But they 
were not cognizant of the secret cause of this exhibition. 
1 wished to introduce myself as a man to the countess. I 
wished her to associate my name with something of a more 
exalted nature than our nursery romance. I did not, indeed, 
desire that she should conceive that Twas less sensible to 
her influence, but I was determined that she should feel her 
influence was exercised over no ordinary being. I felt that 
my bold move had already in part succeeded. I more than 
once caught her eye, and read the blended feelings of aston- 
ishment and interest with which she listened to me. 

*^ Well ! perhaps he may not be taken in a week,'* said 
the betting Count Prater ; *^ it would be annoying to lose 
ro^ wager by an hour." , 

*^ Say a fortnight, then ?'* said the young nobleman. 

'^ A fortnight, a year, an age, what you please," I ob* 
served. 

'^ Yoir will bet, then, that he will not be taken ?" asked 
Count Prater, eagerly. 

'' I will bet that the expedition retires in despair," I re- 
plied. 

*' Well! what shall it be?" asked the count, feeling he 
had an excellent bet, and yet fearful, fVom my youthful ap- 
pearance, our host might deem it but delicate to insure its 
being a light one. 

" Oh ! what you please," I replied ; " I seldom bet, but 
when I do, I care not how high the stake may be." 

" Five, or fifty, or, if you please, five hundred dollars *" 
suggested the count. 

•'Five thousand, if you like." 

'* We are very moderate men here, baron," said our host 
with a smile, *^ you university heroes frighten us." 

'^ Well, then," I exclaimed, pointing to the countess's led 
arm, '^ you see this ruby bracelet ? the lose;* shall supply 
its fellow." 

'* Bravo!" said the young nobleman, and Prater was 
forced tq, consent. 

A great many questions were now asked about the rob- 
bers, %s to the nature and situation of their haunt, their 
numbers, their conducts To all these queries I replied with 
MS maeb detail as was safe^ but with vViq >vt ^^ osi^^Vv^ ^^s^ 
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r«sdhr«d not in any way to compromise the wild ontlawt 
wiio had recognised his claim to be considered a man of 
honour. • 

In the evening, the count and his friends sat down to 
cards, and I walked up and down the saloon in conversation 
with Christiana. I fecund. her manner to me greatly changed 
since the morning. She was evidently more constrained. 
Evidently she felt that, in her previous burst of cordiality, 
she had forgotten that time might have changed me more 
than it had her. I spoke to her little of home. I did not 
indulge in the details of domestic tattle. I surprised her by 
the wild and gloomy tone in which i mentioned myself and 
my fortunes. I mingled with my reckless prospect of the 
future, the bitterest sarcasms on my present lot, and when 
I almost alarmed her by my malignant misanthropy, I darted 
into a train of gay nonsense, or tender reminiscences, and 
piqued her by the easy and rapid mode in which my temper 
seemed to shift from morbid sensibility to callous mockery. 
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I BBTiRED to my room, I wrote a letter to my servant at 
the university, directing him to repair to Norberg Castle 
with my horses and wardrobe. The, fire blazed brightly, 
the pen was fresh and brisk, the idea rushed into my head 
in a moment, and I commenced my tragedy. I had already 
composed the first scene in my head. The plot was simple, 
and had been finally arranged while walking up and down 
the saloon with the countess. A bandit chief falls in love 
with the wife of a rich noble, the governor of the province 
which is the scene of his ravages. I sat up nearly all night 
in fervid composition. I wrote with greater facility than 
before, because my experience of life was so much increased 
that I had no difficulty in making my characters think and 
act. T^ere was indeed little art in my creation, but there 
was much vitality. 

I rose very late, and found the chacQ had long ago called 
forth my fellow-guests. I could always find amusement in 
musing over my next scene, and I sauntered forth, almost 
QBConsctous of what I did. I found. Christiana in a very 
Skoeiful 4ofrer-garden« @he w^ b%Ti£vii%^^'«tk^\.^\ii^x«^^ 
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faTOorite plant My heart beat, my spirit seemed }i|^« 
she heard my step, she raised her smiling face, and gave-me 
a flower. 

'^ Ah ! iioes not this remind youV I said, ^' of a spot of 
early days ? I should grieve if you had forgotten the scene 
of our first acquaintance." 

<^ The dear garden-house," exclaimed Christiana, with 
an arch smile. <* Never shall I forget it. Oh I Ck^ntarini, 
what a liltle boy you were then I" 

We wandered about -together till the noon had long 
passed, talking of old times, and then we entered the castle 
for rest. She was as gay as a young creature in spring, 
but I was grave, though, not gloomy. I listened to her 
musical voice. I watched the thousand ebullitions of her 
beaming grace. I could not talk. I could only assent to 
her cheerful observations, and repose in peaceful silenee, 
full of tranquil joy. TBe mornirigjlied away, the hunten 
returned, we reassembled again tolalk over their day's ei* 
ploits, and speculate on the result of my bet with Count Prater. 

No tidings were heard of the robhers ; nearly every ob- 
servation of yesterday was repeated. It was a fine Speci' 
men of rural conveliiation. They ate keenly, they drank 
freely, and I rejoiced when they were fairly sealed again at 
their card-table, and I was once more with Christiana. 

I was delighted when she quitted the harp, and seated 
herself at the piano. I care little for a melodious voice, as 
it gives me no ideas, but instrumental music is a true source 
of inspiration, and as Christiana executed the magnificent 
overture of a great German master, I moulded my feelings 
of the morning into a scene, and when I again found my- 
self in my room, I recorded it with facility, or only with a 
degree of difficulty "with which it wa^ exhilarating to contend. 

At the end of three days my servant arrived, and gave me 
the first information that myself and my recent eompanioos 
were expelled, for which I cared as little as for their gdd 
medal. 

Three weeks flew away, distinguished by no particular in* 
cident, except the loss of his gage by Count Prater, and my 
manifold care that he should redeem it. The robbers could 
not in any manner be traced, although Jonstema afifbrded 
some indications. The wonder increased, and was univer* 
saJ, and my exploits afforded a a\x\>^eQ\ lot ^ ^^lOtt^Vs&ibVthA 
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ebtapness of wlioia price the publisher earnestly impressed 
t^xm us could only be^ justified by its extensive circulation. 

Three weeks had flown away, three sweet weeks, and 
flown away in the almost constant presence of Christiana, 
or in scarcelyless delightful composition. . My tragedy was 
finished. I resolved to return home, I longed to bring my 
reputation to the test, yet I lingered about Christiana. 

1 lingered about her as the young bird about the first sunny 
fruit hu inexperienced love dare not touch. I was ever, 
wi^ her, and each day grew more silent. . I joined her ex- 
hausted by composition. In her presence I sought refreshing 
solace, renewed inspiration. I spoke little, for one feeling 
alone occupied my being, and even of that I was not cogni- 
zant, ibr its nature to me was indefinite and indistinct, 
although its power was constant and irresistible. But I 
avenged myself for this strange silence when I was once 
more alone, and my fervid page teemed with the imaginary 
pession, of whose reality my unpractised nature was not even 
yet convinced. 

^ Oneevening^ as we were walking together in the saloon, 
and sbe was expressing her wish that I would remain, and 
her wonder as to the necessity of my returning, which I de« 
scribed as so imperative, suddenly and in the most unpre- 
meditated manner, I made her the confidant of my literary 
secret. I was charmed with the temper in which she re- 
ceived it, the deep and seriou% interest which she expressed 
in my success. ^ Do you know," she added, *' Contarini, 
you will think it very odd,l)ut I have always believed you 
were intended for a poet." 

My sparkling eye, sparkling with hope and afiection, 
thanked her for her sympathy, and it was agreed that on the 
morrow I should read to her my production. 

I was very nervous when I commenced. This was the 
first tiine that my composition had been submitted to a hu- 
man being, and now this submission was to take place in the 
presence of the author, and through the medium of his voice. 
As I proceeded, I grew rather more assured. The interest 
which Christiana really found, or affected to find, encouraged 
me. If I hesitated, she said, " beautiful !" whenever I 
paused, she exclaimed, ^'interesting!" My voice grew 
firmer, the interest which I myself took banished my false 
shame. I grew excited, my modulated ^o\c.^vgk^\^'^^^ss\ 

timmt$f and mj acUon aometimea «v^\bxcA^^^^&« ^^^^^ 
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robber ocene was coniidered wonderfiil* and full of IMb ami 
nature. ChristiaDa mar?elled how I could have iBTeiited 
such extraordinary things and characters. At length I came 
to my heroine. Her beauty was described in an elaboratey 
and far too poetic passage. It was a perfect fac-aimiie of 
the countess. It was ridiculous. She herself felt it, and 
looking up, smiled with a faint blush. 

I had now advanced into the very heart of the play^ and . 
the scenes of sentiment had commenced. I had long since 
lost my irresolution. The encouragement of Ghristiana, and 
the delight which I really felt in my writing, made me more 
than bold. 'I really acted before her. She was susceptible. 
All know how easy it is for a very indifferent drama, if well 
performed, to so(\en even the callous. Her ^eyes were suf- 
fused with tears, my emotion was also visible. I felt like a 
man brought out of a dungeon, and groping his way in die 
light. IJow could I have been so blind when all was so 
evident ? It was not until I had recited to Christiana my 
fictitious passion, that I had become conscious of my real 
feelings. I had been ignorant all this time that I had been 
long fatally in love with her. I threw away my manuaeript, 
and seizing her hand, <^ Oh^ Christiana !^' I exclaimed, ^^ what 
mockery is it thus to veil truth ? Before you is the leader 
of the baifd of whom you liave heard so much. He adores 
you." 

^ Siie started, I cannot describe the beautiful comtematioB 
of her countenance, 

<< Contarini," she exclaimed, ^^are you madi what can 
you mean ?" 

" Mean !" I poured forth, " is it doubtful ? Yes I I repeat, 
I am the leader of that band whose exploits have so recently 
alarmed you. Cannot you now comprehend the story <xf 
my visiting their haunt ? Was it probable, was it possHJe, 
that I should have been permitted to gain their secret and 
to retire ? The robbei:s were youth like myself, weary of 
the dull monotony of our false and wretched life. We have 
yielded to overwhelming force, but we have baffled all pur-^ 
suit. For myself, I quit for ever a country I abhor. Ere a 
year has passed, [ shall roam a pirate on the far waves of the 
^gean. One tie only binds me to this rigid dime. In 
my life I have loved only one being. I look upon her* 
Yes! yeal it is you, Christiana. On V\k©'^«rs \iit\tiV. oC vs^ 
«nfe/ destiny has brought us once more X.of.a^'^i- ^^^ ^a^ 
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US iMtw part ! Be mine, — be mine i Share with me my 
f lorjTf mf liberty, and my LoTe !'' 

I poured forth this rhapsody with impassionate haste. The 
eoiiBteie stared with biank astonishment. She appeared 
•f«n mhnrmed. Suddenly she spring up and ran out of the 
fobtt. 



IX. 

I WAS enragedy and I was confused. I do not know 
wh^ber r felt more shame or more irritation. My vanity 
impelled me to remain some time with the hope dhe 
would return. 0he did not, and seizing my tragedy, I rushed 
into the park. I met my servant exercising a horse. I sent 
lum back to the castle alone, jumped on my steed, and in a 
few minutes was galloping along the high road to the me- 
tropolis. 

It was about one hundred miles distant. When I arrived 
borne I found that my father and the baroness were in the 
country. I was not sorry to be alone, as I really had re- 
tmmed without any object, and had not, in any degree, pre- 
pared myself to meet my father. After some consideration 
I inclosed my trage.dy to a most, eminent publislier, and I 
sent it him from a quarter whither^he could gain no clew as 
to its source. I pressed him for a reply without unnecessary 
loss of time, and he, unlike these gentry who really tbink 
tllerasdves far more important personages than those by 
whose wits they live, was punctual. In the course of a 
week he returned me my manuscript, with his compliments, 
and an extract from the letter of his principal critic, in which 
my effusion was described as a laboured exaggeration of the 
most unnatural features of the German school. The day I 
received this, my father also arrived. 

He was alone, and had merely come up to town to trans- 
act busmess. He was surprised to see me, but said nothing 
of my expulsion, although I felt confident he must be aware 
o€ it. We dined tc^ether alone. He talked to me at din- 
ner of indifferent subjects, of alterations at his castle, and 
the slate ofEorope. As I wished to conciliate him, I af- 
Useted to take great interest in this latteiL topic, and I thought 
lie a^Bmed plettaed with tlie eameal te^^\\v^^^^^^<iC^^X 
interfered in tb$ discussion. Aft«i d\iavftt\k<^x^\&»:^^^^3c^ 
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qmetly* fiUiog bis gloait <^ Had you oommoDiciied with 
ConUrini, I could perhaps have saved you the disgnc 
expulcion." 

I was quite taken by surprise, and looked very confa 
At last I said, '* I fear, sir, I have occasioned you too c 
great mortification, but I sometiuies cannot refrain from 
lieving that I may yet make a return to you for all ; 
goodness." 

'^ £very thing depends upon yourself, Contarini. 
have elected to be your own master. You must take 
consequences of your courage, or your rashness. What 
your plans ? I do not know whether you mean to hoi 
me with your confidence as a friend. I do not even as 
to the authority of a father.*' 

<* Oh ! pray, sir, do not say so. I place myself enti 
at your disposal. I desire nothing more ardently thai 
act under your command. I assure you that you will 
me a very different personage than you imagine. I am 
pressed with a most earnest and determined resolution t( 
come a practical man. You must not judge of me bj 
boyish career. The very feelings that made me revn 
the discipline of schools) will ensure my subordination ii 
world. I took no interest in their petty pursuits, and 
minute legislation interfered with my more extended viei 

'^ What views ?" asked my father, with a smile^ 

I was somewhat puzzled, but I answered, ^^ I wish, si 
influence men.*' 

«« But before you influence others, you must learn to i 
ence yourself. Now those who would judge, perhaps 
perfectly, of your temperament, Contarini, would sup 
that its characteristic was a nature so headstrong and in 
dent that it could not fail of involving its possessor in i 
dangerous, and sometimes even in very ridiculous positio 

I was silent^ with my eyes fixed on the ground. 

'< I think you have suflicient talents for all that I c 
reasonably desire, Contarini," continued my father 
think you have talents indeed for any thing ; any thing, I n 
that a rational being can desire to attain ; but you sadly 
judgment. I think that you are the most imprudent pc 
with whom I ever was acquainted. You have a%peat en 
Contarini, a great enemy in yourself. You htfite a ; 
enemy in your imagination. \AVi\tA2L^Si^Qi^«:^\i&AL v 
/oar iihagfaaLtiont you migbl \>Q t^ \{.tq^x m'Mx^ 



** It is a fatal gift, Contarini ; for 'when poMiened in itr 
highest quality and strength, what has it ever done for its 
votaries ? What were aJl thosb great poetS' of whom we 
BOW talk SO much, what were they in their lifetime ? Th^ 
most miserable of their species. Depressed, doubtful, ob* 
scure, or involved in petty quarrels and petty persecutions, 
often unappreciated, utterly uninfluential, beggars, flatterers 
of men unworthy even of their recognition—- what a train of 
disgustful incidents, what a record of degrading circum- 
stances is the life of a great poet I A man of great energies 
aspires that they should be felt in his lifetime, that his ex* 
istence should be rendered more intensely vital by the con- 
stant consciousness of bis multiplied and multiplying power. 
Is posthumous fame a substitute for all this ? Viewed in 
every light and under every feeling, it is alike a mockery. 
Nay, even try the greatest by this test, and what is the re- 
sult ? Would you sooner have been Homer or Julius Caesar, 
Shakspeare or Napoleon ? No one doubts. Moralists may 
cloud truth with every possible adumbration of cant, but the 
nature of our being gives the lie to all their assertions. We 
are active beings, and our sympathy, above all other sympa- 
thies, is witfi great action. 

'* Remember, Contarini, that all this time I am taking for 
granted that yqu may be a Homer. Let us now recollect 
that it is perhaps the most improbable incident that can oc- 
cur. The high poetic talent, — as if to prove that a poet is 
only, at the best, a wild, although beautiful error of nature,— 
the high poetic talent is the rarest in creation. What you 
have feltis what I have felt myself, is what all men have felt : 
it is the consequence of our native and inviolate susceptibil- 
ity. As you advance in life, and become more callous, more ' 
acquainted with man, and with yourself, you will find it, even 
daily, decrease. Mix in society, and I will answer that you 
lose your poetic feeling ; for in you, as in the great majority, 
it is not a creative faculty originating in a peculiar organiza- 
tion, but simply the consequence of a nervous susceptibility 
that is common to all." 

I suspected very much, that my father had stumbled on 
the unhappy romance of the ^^ Wild Hunter of Rodenstein," 
which I had left lying about my drawers, but I said nothifig. 
He proceeded. 

*' The time has now arrived, ^hVoJci mvj \j% ^^\ai\^aBC^^ v 

Vol. L—M 
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erisis in your life. You haye, although very young, resoWed 
that ioeiety should consider you a man. No preparatory 
situation can now veil your indiscretions. A youth at the 
university may commit otitrages with impunity, which will 
affix a lasting prejudice on a person of the same age, who 
has quitted the university. I must ask you again, what art 
your plans ?" 

** I have none, sir, except your wishes. I feel acutely the 
truth of all you have observed. I assure you I am as com* 
pletely and radically cured of any predisposition that I eon* 
fess I once conceived I possessed for literary invention, ai 
even you could desire. I wMl own to you that my Ambition 
is very great. I do not think that I should find life tolerable 
miless I were in an eminent position, and conscious that t 
deserved it. Fame, although not posthumous fame, is, I feel, 
necessary to my felicity. In a word^ I wish to devote myself 
to affairs — I attend only your commands." 

" If it meet your wishes, I will appoint you my private 
secretary. The post, particularly when confirmed by the 
confidence which must subsistbetween individuals connected 
as we are, is the best school for public affairs. It will pre- 
pare you for any office." 

** I can conceive nothing more delightful. You could not 
have fixed upon an appointment more congenial to my feel- 
ings. To be your constant companion, in the slightest 
degree to alleviate the burden of your labours, to be con- 
sidered worthy of your confidence — this is all that I could 
desire. I only fear that my ignorance of routine may at 
first inconvenience you, but trust me, dear father, that if 
devotion, and the coiistant exertion of any talents I may 
possess can aid you, they will not be wanting. Indeed, 
indeed, sir, you never shall repent your goodness." 

This eame evening I consigned my tragedy to the flames. 



X. 

I DsvoTEP myself to my new pursuits with as much fervour 
as' I had done to the study of Greek. The former secre- 
tary-initiated me in the mysteries of routine business. My \ 
father, although he made no remark, was evidently pleased . 
ne the faciliiy and quicknesa wvlVv ^\\\<iYi \ ^\.%\tv»^ \]lv\a for- 
J»«/^ but Aeceisnary informalion, \^x\«\ wA ^^i^\»^^\^ 
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my private studies. I was greatly interested with ny mnrel 
labours. Foreign policy opened a dazzling vista of splendid 
incident. It was enchanting to be acquainted with the se- 
crets of European cabinets, and to control or influence their 
fortunes. A year passed with more satisfaction than any 
period of my former life. I had become of essential service 
to, my father. My talent for composition found full exercise, 
and afforded him great aid in drawing up state papers and 
manifestoes, despatches and decrees. We were always 
together. I shared his entire confidence. He instructed 
me in the characters of the public men who surrounded us, 
and of those who were more distant. ) was astonished at 
the scene of intrigue that opened on me. I found thait in 
some, even of his colleagues, I was only to perceive secret 
enemies, and in others but necessary tools and tolerated 
incumbrances. I delighted in the danger, the management, 
the negotiation, the suspense, the difficult gratification of 
his high ambition. 

Intent as he was to make me a great statesman, he was 
scarcely less anxious that I should become a finished man 
of the world. He constantly impressed upon me that society 
was a politician's great tool, and the paramount necessity of 
cultivating its good graces. He afforded me an ample 
allowance. H^ encouraged me in a lavish expenditure. 
Above all, he was ever ready to dilate upon the character 
of women, and while he astonished me by the tone of de- 
preciation in which he habitually spoke of them, he would' 
even magnify their influenee, and the necessity of securing it. 

I modelled my character upon that of my father. I im- 
bibed his deep worldlincss. With my usual impetuosity, I 
eveji exaggerated it. I recognised self-interest as the spring 
of aU action. I received it as a truth, that no man was to 
be trusted, and no woman to be loved. I gloried in secretly 
believihg m^^self the most callous of men, and that nothing 
could tempt me to compromise my absorbing selfism. I 
laid it down as a principle, that all considerations must yield ' 
to the gratification of my ambition. The ardour and assiduity 
with which I fulfilled my duties and prosecuted my studies, 
had rendered me, at the end of two years, a very skilful 
politician. My great faulty as a man of affairs, was, that I 
w&fl too fond of patronising charlatans, and too ready to give 
every adventurer credit for groal tB\«ii\A. ^\a xfiKsc^K^v 
maa started a Dew idea, my active (buc.^ ^wsjoai^'^ iSw^^s^ 
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mat results, and coneeiTed that his was equally prophetie. 
Bat here my father's seyere judgment and sharp experience 
always interfered for my benefit, and my cure was a&sisted 
by hearing a few of my black swans cackle, instead of chant. 
As a member of society, I was entirely exempt from the 
unskilful affectation of my boyhood. I was assured, arro- 
gant, and bitter, but "easy, and not ungraceful. The men 
trembled at my sarcasms, and the women repeated with 
wonderment my fantastic raillery. My position in life, and 
the exaggerated halo with which, in my case, as in all others, 
the talents of eminent youth were injudiciously invested, 
made me courted by all, especially by the daughters of Eve. 
I was sometimes nearly the victim of hackneyed experience 
-sometimes I trifled with affections, which my parental 
instructions taught me never to respect. On the>hole,I 
considered myself as one of the most important personages 
in the country, possessing the greatest talents, the profound- 
est knowledge of men and affairs, and the most perfect 
acquaintance with society. When I look back upon myself 
at this period, I have difficulty in conceiving a more un« 
amiable character. 



XI. 

Ik the third year of my political life, the prime minister 
suddenly died. Here was a catastrophe I Who was to be his 
successor? Here was a fruitful theme for speculation and 
intrigue. Public opinion pointed to my father, who iAdeed, 
if qualification for the post were only considered, had no 
competitor ; but Baron Fleming was looked upon by his bro- 
ther nobles with a jealous eye, and although not unwilling 
to profit by his labours, they were chary of permitting them 
too uncontrolled a scope. He was talked of as a new man : 
be was treated as scarcely national. The state was not to be 
placed at the disposal of an adventurer. He was not one of 
themselves. It was a fatal precedent, that the veins of the 
prime minister should be filled with any other blood but that 
of their ancient order. Even^many of his colleagues did 
not affect to conceal their hostility to bis appointment, and 
the Count de Moltke, who was supposed to possess every 
qualHy that should adota the cYiaT^cXet o^ «l ^ia\. mVnister, 
iTM opmklj annoumefd at ib^t o%i\iXtw lu&c^mox \.^>^% w^^si^ 



office. The Count de Moltke was a friydoua old courtier, 
who had gained his little experience in long service in the 
household, and, even were he appointed, could only antici* 
pate the practicability of carrying on affairs by imphcit con* 
fidence in his rival. The Count de Moltke was a tool. 

Skilful as my father was in controlling and veiling bis 
emotion, the occasion was too powerful even for his firmness. 
For the first time in his life he sought a confidant, and, firm 
in the affection of a son, he confessed to me, with an agita* 
tion which was alone sufficient to express his meaning, how 
entirely he had staked his felicity on this cast. He could 
not refrain from bitterly dilating on the state of society, in 
which secret influence, and the prejudices of a bigoted class, 
should for a moment permit one, who had devoted all tlie 
resources of a high intellect to the welfare of his country, 
to be placed in momentary competition, still more in per* 
manent inferiority with such an ineffable nonentity as the 
Count de Moltke. 

Every feeling in my nature prompted me to energy. I 
counselled my father to the most active exertions, but al- 
though subtle, he was too cautious, and where he was him- 
self concerned, even timorous. I had no compunction, and 
no fear. I would scruple at no means which could ensure 
our end. The feeling of society was, in general, in our 
favour. Even among the highest class, the women were 
usually on the side of my father. Baroness Engel, who was 
the evening star that beamed unrivalled in all our assemblies, 
and who fancied herself a little Duchess de Longueville, 
delighted in a political intrigue. I affected to make her our 
confidante. We resolved together that the only mode was 
to render our rival ridiculous. I wrote an anonymous 
pamphlet in favour of the fippointment of the Cognt 
de Moltke. It took in everybody, until in the last page 
they readHDy panegyric of his cream cheeses. It was in 
vain that the Count de Moltke, and all his friends, protested 
that his excellency had never made a cream cheese in the 
whole course of his life. The story was too probable 
not to be true. He was just the old fool who would make 
a cream cheese. I secured the channel of our principal 
journals. Each morning teemed with a diatribe sgainsi 
back-stairs influence, the prejudices of a nobility who wer« 
behind their age, and indignant hialotv^^^ vVi^\S!C^^'S£s^ 
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tration of court ikvourites. Tlie efening, by way of cban^d, 
brought only an epigram, sometimes a song. The fashion 
took : all the youth were on our side. One day, in imita- 
tion of the Tre Giuli, we published a whole volume of epi- 
gramsy aU on cream cheeses. The baroness was moreover 
an inimitable caricaturist. The shops were filled with infinite 
scenes, in which a ludicrous old fribble, such as we might 
fancy a French marquis before ,the revolution, was ever 
committing something irresistibly ludicrous. In addition to 
all this, I hired ballad singers, who were always chanting 
in the public walks, and even under the windows of the 
palace, the achievements of the unrivalled manufacturer of 
cream cheeses. 

In the mean time, my father was not idle. He had dis- 
covered that the Count de Bragnaes, one of the most influ- 
ential nobles in the country, and the great supporter of De 
Moltke, was ambitious of becoming Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and that De Moltke had hesitated in pledging him- 
self to this arrangement, as he could not perceive how affairs 
could be carried on if my father was entirely dismissed. My 
father opened a secret negotiation with De Bragnaes, and 
shook before his eyes the glittering seals he coveted. De 
Bi:agnaes was a dolt, but my father required only tools, and 
felt himself capable of fulfilling the duties of the whole 
ministry. This great secret was not concealed from me. 
I opposed the arrangement, not only because De Bragnaes 
was absolutely inefficient, but because I wished to introduce 
into the cabinet Baron Engel. 

The post of chief minister had now been three weeks 
vacant, and the delay was accounted for by the illness of the 
sovereign, who was nevertheless in perfect health. All this 
excitement took place at the very season we were all as- 
sembled in the capital for jthe purposes of society. My 
father was everywhere, and each night visible. I contrasted 
the smiling indifference of his public appearance with the 
agonies of ambition, which it was my doom alone to witness. 

I was alone with my father in his cabinet when a royal 
messenger summoned him to the presence. The king was 
at a palace about ten miles from the city. It did not in any 
way follow from the invitation that my father was successful : 
al] that we felt assured of was, that the crisis had arrived. 
We exchanged lookS) but not Yioxdd. \iv\.^v\«a %& ^%s the 
Mfspenge, buaioess pr«venUd m% itom ^\\.^Tv^\ci^m^ ^^^n 



and waiting in the royal antechamber to hear the great re- 
sult. He departed. 

I had to receive an important deputation, the discussion 
of whose wishes employed the whole morning. It was with 
extreme difficulty that I could command my attention. 
Never in my life had I felt 90 nervous. Each moment a 
messenger entered, I believed that he was the important 
one. No carriage dashed into the court-yard that did not 
to my fancy bear my father. At last> the deputation retired^ 
and then came private interviews and urgent correspondence. 

It was twilight. The servant had lit one burner of the 
lamp when the door opened, and my father stood before me. 
I could scarcely refrain from crying out. I pushed out the 
astonished waiting man, and locked the door. 

My father looked grave, serious, I thought a little de- 
pressed. *^ All is over," thought I, and in an instant I 
began speculating on the future, and had created much, 
when my father's voice called me back to the present scene. 

*}'. His majesty, Contarini," said my father, in a dry, formal, 
manlier, as if he were speaking to one who had never wit- 
nessed his weakness — ^< His majesty has been graciously 
pleased to appoint me to the supreme office of president of 
his council ; ' and as a further mark of his entire confidence 
and full approbation of my past services, he has thought fit 
to advance me to the dignity of count." 

Was this frigid form that stood unmoved before me the 
being whom» but four-and-twenty hours ago, I had watched 
trembling with his high passions ? Was this curt, unim- 
passioned tone, the voice in which he should have notified 
the crowning glory of his fortunes to one who had so strug- 
gled in their behalf? I could scarcely speak. I hardly 
congratulated him. ^ 

** And your late post, sir ?" I at length inquired. 

^^ The 9e9i]fi of thi? office will be held by the Baron do 
Bragnaes." 

1 shrugged my shoulders in silence. 

•* The king is not less aware than myself that his excel* 
lency can bring but a slight portion of intellectual strength 
to the new cabinet ; thai he is one indeed a\)out to be placed 
in a position, to discharge the duties of which he is incapa* 
ble ; but his majesty, as well as myself, has unbounded con* 
Bdeuceitt </>• perfect kpowledgei V\i« «iv«&V'>cw^ ^>\^i2(s^^ 
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mod the distiDguisbed talents of the individual who will fulfil 
the duties of under secretary. He will be the virtual bead 
of this great department. Allow roe to be the first to con- 
gratulate Count Contarini Fleming on his new dignity, and 
his entrance into the service of his sovereign." 

I rushed forward, I seized his hand. *^^ My dear father/* 
I said, <* I ani quite overwhelmed. I dreamed not of this. I 
never thought of myself, I thought only of you." 

He pressed my hand, but did not lose his composure. 
^^ We dine together to-day alone," he said, '^ 1 must now 
see De Bragnaes. At dinner I will tell you all. Nothing 
will be announced till to-morrow. Your friend, Engel, is 
not forgotten." 

He quitted the chamber. The moment he disappeared 
I could no longer refrain from glancing in the mirror. 
Never had I marked so victorious a visage* An unnatural 
splendour sparkled in my eye, my lip was inipressed with 
energy, my nostril dilated with triumph. I stood before tho 
tall mirror, and planted my foot, and waved my arm. So 
much more impressive is reality than imagination ! Often, 
in revery, had I been an Alberoni, a Ripperda, a Riche- 
lieu ; but never had I felt, when moulding the destinies of 
the wide globe, a tithe.of the triumphant exultation which 
was afforded by the consciousness of the simple fact that I 
was an under secretary of state. 



XII. 

I HAD achieved by this time what is called a great repu- 
tation. I do not know that there was any one moro talked 
of, and more considered in the country, than myself. I wu 
my father's only confidant, and secretly his only counsellor. 
I managed De Bragnaes admirably, and always suggested 
to him the opinion, which I at the same time requested. 
He was a mere cipher. As for the Count do Moltke be 
was very rich, with an only daughter, and my father had 
already hinted, at what I had even turned in my own mind, 
a union with the wealthy, although not very pleasing, off- 
spring of the maker of pream cheeses. 

At this moment, in the zenith of my popularity and power, 
the Norbergs returned to the capital, li^a4 neVer §909 
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them since the mad morning which, with all my boasted 

callousness, I ever blushed to remember, for the count had, 
immediately after my departure, been appointed t6 a very 
important, although distant government. Nor had I ever 
heard of them. I never wished to. I drove their memory 
from my mind ; but Christiana, who had many correspond- 
ents, and among them the baroness, had, of course, heard 
much of me. 

.Our family was the first they called upon, and, in spite 
of the mortifying awkwardness of the meeting, it was im- 
possible to avoid it, and therefore I determined to pay my 
respects to them immediately. I was careful to call when ' 
I knew I could not be admitted, and the first interview 
finally took place at our own house. Christiana received 
me with the greatest kindness, although with increased re- 
serve, which might be accounted for by the time that had 
elapsed since we last met, and the alteration that had since 
taken place both in my age and station. In all probability, she 
looked upon my present career as a sufiicient guarantee that 
my head was cleared of the wild fancies of my impetuous 
boyhood, and rejoicing in this accomplishment, and antici- 
pating our future and agreeable acquaintance, she might 
fairly congratulate herself on the excellent judgment which 
had prompted her to pass over in silence my unpardonable 
indiscretion. 

Her manner put me so completely at my ease that, in a 
moment after my salute, I wondered I could have been so 
foolish as to have brooded over it. The countess was un- 
altered, except that she looked perhaps more beautiful. 
She was a rare creation that time loved to spare. That 
sweet, and blooming, and radiant face, and that tall, and 
shapely, and beaming form — not a single bad passion had 
ever marred their light and grace, all the freshness of an 
innocent heart had embalmed their perennial loveliness. 

The party seemed dull. I, who wHs usually a great 
^talker, could not speak. I dared not attempt io be alone 
with Christiana. I watched her only at a distance, and in- 
dicated my absorbing mood to others only by my curt and 
discouraging answers. When all was over, I retired to my 
own rooms exceedingly gloomy and dispirited. 

I was in these days but a wild beast, who thought himself 
a civilized and human being. I waa ^i^iQ>»i^^ v^^sv%s^. 
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of all that ia true and excellent. Ad unnatural syatein,like 
pome grand violence of nature, had transformed the teeming 
and beneficent ocean of my mind into a sandy and arid 
desert. I had not then discovered even a faint adumbration 
of the philosophy of our existence. Blessed by nature with 
a heart that is the very shrine of sensibility, my infamous 
education had succeeded in rendering, me the most selfish 
of my species. 

But nature, as the philosopliic Winter impressed upon 
me, is stronger than education, and the presence of this 
woman, this sudden appearance amid my corrupt, and heart- 
less, and artificial life of so much innocence, and so much 
love, and so much simplicity, they fell upon my callous heart 
like the first rains upon a Syrian soil, and the refreshed 
earth responded to the kindly influence by an instant recur- 
rence to its nature. 

I recoiled with disgust from the thought of my present 
life ; I flew back with rapture to my old aspirations. And 
the beautiful, for which I had so often, and so early sighedt 
and the love that I felt indispensable to my panting framct 
and the deep sympathy for all creation that seemed my being, 
and all the dazzling and extending glory that had hovered, 
like a halo, round my youthful visions — they returned-^they 
returned in their might and their splendour, and when 1 re- 
membered what I was, I buried my face in my hands and 
wept. 

I -retired to my bed, but I could not sleep. I saw no hope, 
yet I was not miserable. Chrisliaiia could never be mine. 
I did not wi&h her to be. I could not contemplate such an 
incident. I had prided myself on my profligacy, but this night 
avenged my innate purity. I threw ofl*my factitious passions. 
It was the innocence of Christiana that exercised over m« 
a spell so potent. Her unsophisticated heart awoke in roe a 
passion for the natural and the pure. She was not made to be 
the heroine of a hackneyed adventure. To me she was not an 
individual, but a personification of Nature. I gazed upon bet 
only as I would upon a beautiful landscape, with an admiring 
sympathy which ennobles my feelings, invigorates my intel- 
lect, and calls forth the latent poetry of my being. 

The thought darted into my mind in a moment. I cannot 

tell how it came. It seemed inspiration, but I responded to 

it witbti'^ eager, and evea fiorct «^tc\^%\\xi^ ^^vil that the 
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(bought darted into my mind ? Ldt me recall the weak 
phrase, let me rather say, that a form rose before me in the 
depth of the dull night, and that form was myself. That 
form was myself, yet also another. I beheld a youth who, 
like me, had stifled the breathing forms of his young creation ^ 
wboy like me, in the cold wilderness of the world, looked 
back with a mournful glance at the bright gates of the sweet 
garden of fancy he had forfeited. I felt the deep and ago* 
nizing struggle of his genius and his fate ; lind my prophetic 
~mind, bursting through all the* thousand fetters that had been^ 
forged so cunningly to bind it in its cell, the inspiration of 
my nature, that beneficent demon jirhb will not desert those 
who struggle to be wise and gqod^tore back the curtain of 
the future, and I beheld, seate<3 on a glorious throne on a 
proud Acropolis, one toji^om a surroundmg and enthu- 
siastic people offered jiiaQrel crown. I laboured to catch the 
fleeting features and the changing countenance of him who 
sat upon the throne. Was it the strange youth, or was it 
indeed myself? 

I jumped out of bed. I endeavoured to be calm. I asked 
myself, soberly, whether I had indeed seen a vision, or whether 
it were but the invisible phantasm of an ecstatic revery ? I 
looked round me ; there was nothing. The moonbeam was 
stationary oxt the wall. I opened the window and looked 
out upon the vast, and cold, and silent street. The l>itter- 
ness of the night cooled me. The pulsations of my throb- 
bing head subsided. I regained my bed, and instantly sank 
into a sweet sleep. 

The aunt of the Countess Fleming had died, and left to 
my stepdame the> old garden-house, which is not perhaps 
forgotten. As I had always continued on the best possible 
terms with the countess, and, indeed, was in all points quite 
her standard of perfection, she had, with great courtesy, per- 
mitted me to make her recently- acquired mansion my habi- 
tation, when important business occasionally made me de- 
sire for its transaction a spot less subject to constant inter- 
ruption than my office and my home. 

To the garden-house I repaired the next morning at a veiy 
early hour. I was so eager that I ordered, as I dismounted, 
my rapid breakfast, and in a few minutes, this being des- 
patched, I locked myself up in my room, giving orders net 
to be dJ5fuf bed, except by a meestig^ {torn ticj ^^i^^. 
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Boodt are sabjecty now also occorred. I loat my eonfideiies 
in my effuaioo. It seemed impossible that any thing I had 
written could succeed, and I felt that nothing but decided 
success could justify a person in my position to be an author. 
I half determined to recall the rash deposite, but a mixture 
of false shame and lingering hope that I might yQt be hap- 
pily mistaken, dissuaded me. I resolved to think no more 
of it. It was an inconsiderate venture, but secrecy would 
preserve me from public shame, and as for my private mor 
tificatioo, I should at least derive from failure a beneficial 
Gonnction of my literary incompetency, and increased energy 
to follow up the path which fortune seemed to destine for 
my^pursuit. Official circumstances occurred also at thii 
moment, which imperatively demanded all my attention, and 
which indeed interested my feelings in no. ordinary degree. 

The throne of my royal master had been guarantied to 
him by those famous treaties which, at the lireaking up ot 
that brilliant vision, the French empire, had been vainly 
eonsidered by the great European powers as ensuring the 
permanent settlement of Europe. A change of dynasty bad 
placed the king in a delicate position, but by his sage 
councils and discreet conduct the last burst of the revolu- 
tionary storm passed over without striking his diadem. 
One of the most distinguished instances of the ministerial 
dexterity of my father was the discovery of a latent tnclina* 
tion in certain of our powerful allies, to favour the interests 
of the abdicated dynasty, and ultimately to dispute the 
succession, which, at the moment, distracted by the multi- 
plicity of important and engrossing interests, they deemed 
themselves too hastily to have recognised. In this conjunc- 
ture, an appenl to arms on our part was idle, and all to 
which . we could trust in bringing about a satisfactory 
adjustment of this paramount question, was. diplomatic 
ingenuity. For more than three years, secret, but active 
negotiations had been on foot to attain (Stir end, and circum- 
stances had now occurred which induced us to believe that, 
by certain combinations, the result might be realized. 

I took a very great interest in these negotiations, and 

was the only person ocit of the cabinet to whom they were 

confided. The situation of the prince royal, himself a 

very accomplished* personage, but whose unjust unpopularity 

oSered no obstacle to the ^iewa ol \x\i ^xi^tsiv&%% ^^^x^mdy 
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commanded my sympathy, the secrecy, importance, and 
refined difficulty of tlie transactions called forth all iho play 
ef my invention. Although an afl^ir which, a.ccordin|ir to 
etiquette, should have found its place in the Foreign Office, 
my father, on his promotion, did not think it fitting to 
transfer a business of so delicate a nature to another 
functionary, and he contrived to correspond upon it with 
Ibrcign courts in his character of first minister. As his 
secretary, I had been privy to all the details, and I continuea 
therefore to assist him in the subsequent proceedings. 

My father and myself materially differed as to the courw 
expedient to be pursued. He flattered himself that every 
thing might be brought about by negotiation, in which 
he was indeed unrivalled, and he oden expatiated to me on 
the evident impossibility of the king having recourse to any 
other measures. For myself, when ] remembered the time 
that had already passed without in any way advancing our 
desires, and believed^ which I did most firmly v that the, 
conduct of the great continental powers in this compara* 
tively unimportant affair was only an indication of their 
resolution to promote the system on which they had based 
all the European relations — I myself could not refrain from 
expressing a wish to adopt a very different and far more 
earnest conduct. 

In this state of affairs I was one day desired by my father 
to attend him at a secret conference with the ambassadors 
of the great powersf My father flattered himself that he 
might this day obtain his long-desired end, and so interested 
was the monarch in the progress, as well as the result, of 
cor consultations, that he resolved to be present himself, 
although incognito. 

The scene of the conference was the same palace 
whither my father had been jsuminoned to receive the 
notification of his appointment as first minister. I can well 
recall the feelings with which, on the morning of the con- 
ference, I repaired to the palace with my father. We were 
muffled up in our pelisses, for the air was very sharp, but 
the sun was not without influence, and shone with great 
brilliancy. There are times when I am influenced by a 
species of what I may term happy audacity, for it is & 
mixture of recklessness and self-confidence, which has a 
yery felicitous effect upon the amm^V %^\v)&a^« ks^^i^M^ 
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mom^ts, I never oalculate consequences^ yet every iUef 
•eems to go right I feel In gocd fortune— -the ludicrou 
eide of everything occurs to me, — I think of nothing bat 
grotesque images,-'— f astonish people by bursting ioto 
laughter, apparently \vithout a Cause. Whatever is sub- 
mitted to me I turn into ridicule. I shrug my shoulders, 
and speak epigrams. • 

1 was in one H>f these moods to-day. My father could 
not cpmprehend roe. He was very serious, but instead of 
sympathizing with all his grave hopes and dull fears, I did 
nothing but ridicule tlieir excellencies, whom we were going 
to meet, and perform to him an imaginary conference, in 
which he also figured. 

We arrived at the palace, i became a little sobered. 
My father went to the king. >I entered a large Gothic hall, 
where the conference was to take -pUce. It was a fins 
room, hung with trophies, and principally lighted by a large 
Gothic m^indow. At the farther end, near the fire, and 
portioned off by a large Indian screen, was a round taUe, 
covered with green cloth, and surrounded by seats. The 
Austrian minister arrived. I walked up and dowa the ball 
with him for some minutes, ridiculing diplomacy. He was 
one of those persons who believe you have a direct object 
in every thing you say, and my contradictory opinions upon 
all subjects were to him a fruitful source of puzzled medi- 
tation. He thought that I was one whose words ought to 
be markedi and I believe that my^nonsense has often 
occasioned him a sleepless night. The other ministers soon 
assembled, and in a few minutes, a small door opened at 
the top of the hall, and the king and my father appeared. 
We bowedi and took our seats. I, being the secretary, 
seated myself at the desk, to take notes for the drawmg up 
of the protocols. 

^We believed that the original idea of considering the 
great treaties as only a^ guarantee to the individual, and. not 
to his successors, originated at Vienna. Indeed^it was tbe 
early acquaintance of my father with the Austrian minister 
that first assisted him in ascertaining this intention. We 
believed that the Russian cabinet had lieartily entered 
into this ne^ reading, that Prussia supported it only in 
deference to the court of St. Petersburgh, and that Francs 
Mf scarcely reconciled to ttie ptov^M^^ A^x^xv^ament by 
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gbvemroent by a recurrence to which the cabinet of Ver* 
sailles then began to be convinced they could alone maintaiii 
themselves. ^ ' 

&uch had been our usual view of the state of opinion with 
respect to this question. It bad been the object of my 
father to induce the French court to join with that of St 
Jameses in a strong demonstration in favour of the present 
system^ and to indicate, in the event of that demonstration 
being fruitless, the possibility of their entering with the king 
into a tripartite treaty, framed in pursuance of the i^pirit of 
the invalidated one. He trusted that to-day this demon* 
stration would be made. ^ 

We entered into business. The object of our opponents 
was to deny that the tendency of certain acts, of which we 
coniplained, was inimical to the present dynasty, but to 
refrain from proving their sincerity by assenting to a new 
guarantee, on the plea that it was unnecessary, since the 
treaties must express all that was intended. Hours Were 
wasted in multiplied discussions- as to the meaning of 
particular clauses in particular treaties, and as to precedents 
to justify particular acts. Hours Were wasted, for we did 
not advance. At length, my father recurred tor the spirit* 
rather than the letter of the affair, and in urging the 
necessity for the peace of Europe, and other hi^h causes, 
tliat this affair should be settled without delay, he gave an • 
excellent opportunity for the friends he had anticipated to 
come forward. They spoke, but indeed it was very vague 
-and unsatisfactory. ' I marked the lip of the Austrian 
minister curl as if in derision, and the Russian arranged 
bis papers as if all now were finished. 
• I knew my father well enough by this time to be convinced 
that, in spite of his apparently unaltered mien, he was bit* 
terly disappointed and annoyed. The king looked gloomy. 
There was a perfect silence. It was so awkward that the 
Austrian minister inquired of me the date of a particular 
treaty, merely to break the dead pause. I did not imme^ 
diately answer him. 

The whole morning my fancy had heen busied with the most 
grotesque images. I had never been a moment impressed with 
the gravity of the proceedings. The presence of the king 
alone prevented me from conslatil x^Xsi"] « W\«bl\^«^^ 
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anerobledf and Uien. called to mind the cbaractem who took 
pert in the diacuMion, I could scarcely refrain from laughter. 
<* Voltaire would soon settle this/' 1 thought, ^^ and s^o4 
Messieurs the Austrian, and the Russian, and the Prussian, 
with their mustachios, and hussar jacke^, and furs, to their 
own country. What business have they to interfere with 
ours ?'* I was strongly impressed with the tyrannical injustiea 
and wicked folly of the whole transaction. The great 
^plomatista appeared to me so many wild beasts ready to 
devour our innocent lamb of a sovereign, parleying only from 
jealousy who should first attack him. 

The Austrian minister repeated his question as to the 
treaty. *< It matters not," I replied ; ^^ let us now proceed 
to business." He looked a little surprised. ^< Gentlemen,^' 
I continued, ^* you nmst be quite aware, that this is the last 
Qonference his majesty can permit us to hold upon a subject 
which ought never to have been discussed. The case is 
lery simple, and demands but little consideration. If the 
guarantee we ^justly require be not granted, his niajes^ 
must have recourse to a popular appeal. We have no fear 
about the result. We are prepared • for it. His majesty 
will acquire a new, and, if possible, a stronger iitle to his 
orown, and see what you will occasion by your squeamish- 
near to authenticate the right of a sovereign who, although 
not the offspriDg of a dynasty, acquired his throne not by 
the voice of the people, and has been constantly recognised 
by all your courts ; — you will bo the direct causa of a most 
decided democratic demonstration in the election of a king 
by the people alone^ For us, the result has no tenors. 
Your excellencies are the best judges whether your royal 
masters possess any territories in our vicii)^ty which may 
be inoculated with our dangerous example." 

I was astounded by my audacity. Not till I had ceased 
speaking had I boen aware of what I had dared to do. Oqqo 
I shot a rapid glance at my father. His eyes were fixed on 
the ground, and I thought he looked a little pale. As I 
withdrew my glance, I caught the king's ^ery eye, but its 
expression did not discourage me. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the success of my bold- 
neas. It could not enter the imagination of the diplomatists 
UiMt aay one could dare to ai^ke^VLv^iv^ ^^vc^oi^st^^V^ ^tider 
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fueh eirciiiB9tane#i, without inttnietioM and witboui totimr* 
ity. They looked upon me only at the mouftpiece of thf 
royal intentions. They were alarmed at our great, and U9<* 
wonted, and unexpected resolution, at the extreme danger and 
invisible results of our purposes. The English and-French 
ministers, who watched every turn^ made a vehement repre- 
sentation in our favour, ^d the conference broke up with an 
expression of irresolution and sui^rise in the countenanoes of - 
our antagonists, quite unQsual with them, and which progi* 
ised the speedy attainment of the satisfactory arrangemenl 
which shortly aAerward took place* 

The conference broke up* my father retired with tbo 
kingf and desired me to wait for him in the hall. J was 
alone. I was excited. I felt the triumph of success. • I 
felt that I had done a great action. I felt all my energies. 
I walked up and down the hall in a phrensy of ambitiont 
imd J thirsted for action. There seemed to me no achifve* 
ment of which I was not capable, and of which I was not 
ambitious. In imagination, I shook thrones and fouqdod. 
empires. I felt myself a being born to breathe in a^ atmo- 
sphere of revolution. 

My father came not. Time wore away, and the day 
died. It was one of those stern osublime sunsets, which is 
almost the only appearance in the north in which nature en-^ 
chanted me. I stood at the window gazing on the bumiahed 
masses that, for a moment, were suspended, in their fleeting 
and capricious beauty, on the far horizon. I turned aside and 
Looked at the rich trees suffused with the crimson light, and 
Qver and anon irradiated by the dying shoots of a golden 
ray. The deer were stealing home to thei^ bowers, and I 
watched them till their golden and glancing forms gradually 
lost their lustre in the declining twilight. The glory had 
now departed, and all grew dim. A solitai7 star aJone was 
shining in the gray sky, a bright and solitary star. 

And tis I gazed upon the Sunset, and the star, an^ the 
dim beauties of the coming eve, my mind grew calm. And 
all the bravery of my late revery passed away. And I felt 
indeed a disgust for all the worldliness on which I had been 
late pondering. And there arose in my mmd a desire to 
create things beautiful as that golden sun, and that glittering 
star. 

I heard my name. The hall was tvon« ^"tV^ii^^* \5v'^^ 
'distance stood my father. 1 iomeA Yivxti, 'fta^^^^^s^ 
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ami affselionatelj in niney and said to met '< My son, joa 
wUl be prime miniater of *****; periiapa aometbiiig 
greater. 



XIV. 

■ • 

Ab we drove home, every thing seemed changed since tiis 
morning. My father was in high spirits, for him, even 
elated : I, on the contrary, was silent and thoughtful* This 
evening there was a ball at the palacCf which* although 
Utile inclined, I felt obliged to attend, 

1 arrived late; the king was surrounded by a brilliantcireh^ 
and conversing with his usual felicitous affability. I would 
have withdrawn when*! had made my obeisance,buthis majesty 
advanced a step, and immediately addressed me. He con- 
versed with me for some time. Few men possess u more 
captivating address than this sovereign. It ivas difficult st 
all times not to feel charmed, and now I was conscious 
that this mark of his favour recognised no ordinary claims 
to his confidence. 1 was the object of admiring envy. 
That night there were few in those saloons, crowded with 
the flpwer of the laud, who did not covet my position. I 
alone was insensible to it. A vision of hiifh mountains 
and deep blue lakes mingled with all the artificial splendour 
that dazzled around. 1 longed to roam amid the solitude of 
nature, and disburthen a mind teeming with creative sym- 
pathy. 

I drew near a group which the pretty* Baroness Engal 
was'addressing with more than her usual animation. When 
she causrht my eye,' she beckoned me to join her, and said, 
" Oh ! Count Contarini, have you read Manstein ?" 

^* Manstein," I said, in a careless tone, *^ what is it ?" 

** Oh ! you must get it directly. The oddest book that 
ever was written. We .are all in it, we are all in it." 

"I hope not." 

'' Oh, yes ! all of us, all of us. I have not had time to 
make out the characters, I read it so quickly. My man 
only sent it to me this morning. I must get a key. 
Now you, who are so clever, make me one." 

^*I will look at it, if you really recommopd me." . 
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-^'Yoamust lookftt it. It is the oddMt book ibttWM 
inrmr written. Immensely clcrer, I anuro you, immentdy 
clever. I cannot etactly make it out.'^ 

<« That is certainly much in its favour. The obscure, as 
you know, is a principal ingredient 6f the sublime." 

** How odd you are ! But really, now, Count Contarini, 
get Manstein. Every one must read it. As for your illus- 
trious principal, Baron de Bragnaes — he is really hit off to 
the life." 

^' Indeed !" I said, with concealed consternation. 

'> Oh ! no one can mistake it. I thought I should hare 
died with laughing; But we are all there. I am sure I know 
the author." 

'* Who is it ? who is it ?" eagerly inquired the group. 

<< I do not know, mind," o^erved the baroness. ** It is a 
conjecture, merely a conjecture. But I always find out 
everybody." 

"Oh! that you do," said the group. 

" Yes, I find them out by the style." 

" How clever you are !" exclaimed the group, ^* but who 
is it?" 

"Oh, I shall not betray hiifl. Only I am quite convinced 
I know who it is." - ^ 

" Pray, pray, tell us," intreated the group. 

** You need not look around, Matilda, he is not here. A 
friend of youri , Contarini. I thought that young Moskoftky 
was in a great burry to run off to St. Petersburg* And h% 
has left us a legacy. We are all in it, I assure you," the 
exclaimed, to the one nearest, in an under, bOt .decisive 
tone. 

I breathed again. <* Young MoskofTsky ! To be sure it 
is," I observed, with an air of thoughtful conviction. 

" To be sure it is. Without reading a line, I have no 
doubt of it. I suspected that he meditated something. I 
must get Manstein directly, if it be by young Moskoftky. 
Any thing that young Moskoffsky writes must be worth read- 
ing. What an excellent letter he writes 1 You are my 
oracle, Baroness Engei ; I have no doubt of your diserimina* 
tion ; but I suspect that a certain correspondence with a 
brilliant young Muscovite has assisted you in your dia- 
covery." 

•VBe coottntedf" rejoined the \»«xoYiMi% irv^ ^^mi^ A 
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affected mjttery and pique, <^ that there k one who can ea* 
lighten you, and be not curious tia to the aoUrce. Ah ! there 
is Countess Norberg ; how well she looft to-night !*' • 

[ walked away to salute Christiana. As I moved through 
the elegant crowd, my nervous ear constantly caught h&lf 
phrases, which often made me linger. *^ Very satirical- 
very odd — very personal — very odd, indeed — what can it all 
be about ? Do you know ? No, I do not. — Do you ? Ba« 
roness Engel — all in it — must get it — very witty — very flip- 
pant. Who can it be? — Young Moskoffsky. Read it at 
once without stepping — never read any thing so odd — ran off 
to St. Petersburgh — always thought him very clever. Who 
can the Duke of Twaddle mean ? Ah ! to be sure— ^I won- 
der it did not occur to me.*' 

I joined Christiana. 1 waltzed with her. I was on the 
point, once or twice, of asking her if she had read ^' Man* 
jtein,'* but did not dare. After the dance we walked away. 
Mademoiselle de Mohke, who, although young, was not 
charming, but very intellectual, and who aflTect^ to* think 
me a great genius, because I had pasquinaded her father» 
stopped us. 

^* My dear countess, how dd you do ? You look most 
delightfully to«nigh^ Count Contarini, have you read 
Manstein ? You never read any thing 1 How can you say 
80 ! but you always say such things. You must read Man- 
stein. EverjHbody is reading it. It is full of imagination, 
and very personal) very personal indeed. Baroness Engel 
says we are all in it. You are there. You are Horace de 
Beaufort, i^ho thinks everything and everybody a bore— ez" 
actly like you, count, exactly — ^what I have always said of 
you. Adieu ! mind you get Manstein, and then come and 
talk it over with me. Now do, that's a good cireature!"— 
And this talkative Titania tripped away. 

^' You are wearied, Christiana, and these rooms are kisuA 
ferably hot You had better sit down." 

We seated ourselves in a retired part of the room. I ob- 
served an unusual smile upon the face of Christiana. 8ud- 
denly*she said, with a slight iush, and not without emotion, 
*^ I shall not betray you, Contarini, but I am convinced that 
you are the author cdT Manstein." 

IwBByory agitated — I could not immediately epeak. I 
HViS ever different to ChT\aV\a.t»L V> n«\aX\ ^n^ \a ^^^W ^- 
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pkt I eontd not Mff n to b#r« I oould not dUitmbU. Mr 
iMNirt ftiwftyf optnud to bort and it •••mod to m« alrnoit blat- 
pbomy to aiidr^M l)«r In i»ny oth«r lftn|[uag« but truth. 

** You know m« boiUir than , all otiitf r«f Cliriitlnna. In- 
doodi you ftlontt know mo« Hut I would aoonar lionr tttdt 
toy ono wii coniidortd tbo tutltor of MmipU^in than my- 

** You flood not foar that I aball bo tndiicroott but root 
•iiurod it cannot lung bo a aoorot/' 

''fndoodr' laaid* ''Why not?'' 

'' Ob I Contarinii It ia too liko/' 

^ Liko whom V 

**Nayl you afToet ignoraneo/' 

'' U()on my honourt Chrlaiiana, I do not. Ilayo Uio kind* 
noia to bolioyo that tboro in At loaat ono poraon in tbo world 
to wliom I am nbt nittiQiml If you moan tbat Manatoln ia 
apioturo of myaolf, I can aaiuro you moNt aolomnly tbat I 
Aovor loaa thougbt of myaolf tban wbon I draw it. 1 tbougbt 
U waa an idoal cbaractor/' 

'* It ia tbat y$ry olreumataneo tbat ocoaitona tbo roaoni- 
bianco \ for you, Contarinif wbatov^r you may appear in tbb 
roomt you aro an idoal cbaractor/' 

*' You bavo read it V* I askod. 

*' 1 bavo road it/* abo anaworod^ aorioutily. 

** And you do not admiro it ? I fool you do not. Nay I 
eoficoat notbing from mOf Cbri«tlana. I can boar truth.*' 

*' I admiro ita goniua, Contarlni. I wlab tbat 1 could apoak 
with oqua! approbation of ita judgment. It wilt^ 1 tWi 
make you many onomio«/' 

'' You aatoniab mo, C/briatiana* 1 do not care ht onomiow. 
I care for nobody but {or you* But why altoutd it make 
ino enomioa V* 

'* I bono I am mivtaken. It ia very poaaiblo I am mia- 
taken. 1 know not why I talk upon audi aubiocta. It ia 
foolinli^it ia impertinent, but the Intoroat, tbo doop intoroat 
I bavo alwaya taken in you^ Contarlni, oecaaiona tbia con- 
f oraatlon, and muat excuae it." 

** Dear Cbrlatiana, bow good^ bow very afood ymt are 1'* 

^* And all tboao people whom you have rUliculod— aurelyi 
ContarinI, you bavo enough already who envy you— aurelyi 
Contarini, it waa moat imprudent T' 

** People ridiculed I I never tsA%Xi\ \o i\A!^vi\A vt^'i ^%\vs^ 
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ia ptHieiiUr. I wrote with rapidity. I wrote of what I M 
aeeo and what I felt There it nothing but truth ia it." 

** Yoa are not in a ))oeition« Contarini) to apeak truth." 

'^ Then I must be in a very miBerable position, Christi- 
ana.'' 

** You are ifhat you are, Contarini. All must admire 
you. You are in a very envied, I will hope, a very enviaUe 
yoatioD.*' 

'^ Alas ! Christiana, I am tlie most miserable fellow tbtt 
breathes upon this broad world." 

She was silent. 

*^ Dearest Christiana," I continued, ^^ I speak to you as I 
would speak toYio other person. Think not that I am one 
of tboa^who deem it interesting to be considered unhappy. 
Such trifling I despise. What I say to you I would not cob* 
fess to another human bieing. Amoftg these people my 
vanity would be injured to be considered miserable. Bat I 
am unhappy, really tinhappy, most desolately wretched. 
Enviable'positioh ! But an hour since I was meditating how 
I could extricate myself from it ! Alas ! Christiana, I can- 
not ask you for counsel, for I know not what I desire, what 
I could wish, but I feel, each hour I feel mor^ keenly, and 
never more keenly than when I am with you, thai I was not 
made for this life, nor this life for me." 

'' r cannot advise you, Contarini. What, what can I ad- 
vise ? But [ am unhappy^to find that you are. ' I grieve^ I 
^grieve deeply, that one apparently with all that can make 
him happy, should still miss felicity. You are yet very young, 
Contarini, and I cannot but believe that you will still attain 
all you desirO) and all that you deserve." 

<* I destriL nothing. I know not ^hat I want. All that 
I know, is, that what I possess I abhor." 

*< Ah ! Contarini, beware of your imagination." 



XV. 

Txx stoirm that had. been apprehended by the prescieit) 
affection of Christiana, surely burst. I do not conceive 
that my publisher betrayed me. I believe internal evidence 
Mettled the affitir. In a fortnight^ it was acknowledged by 
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l^iMd that this authorship could, for a moment^ have been 
aqaMtion^ I can give no idea of the outcry. Everybody 
was in a passion, or affected to be painfully sensitive of their 
neighboun' wrongs. The very personality was ludicrously 
exaggerated. Everybody took a delight in detecting the 
originali of my portraits. Various keys were handed about, 
ail dif^entf and not content with recognising the very few 
deerded sketches from life there really were, and which were 
aufficiently obvious, and not very malignant, they mischiev" 
ously insisted, jthat not a human shadow glided over my 
pages which might not be traced to its substance, and pro- 
te^ed that the Austrian minister was the model of an old 
woman. 

Those who were ridiculed insisted that the ridicule called 
in question the very first principles of society. They talked 
4f confidence violated which never had been shared, and 
faith broken which never had been pledged. Never was 
to much nonsense talked about nothing, since the days of 
tba schoohnen. But nonsense, when earnest, is impressive, 
and sometimes takes you in. If you are in a hurry, you 
oecanonaliy mistake it for sense. All the people who had 
ftad *^ Manstein," and been very much amused with it, be^ 
fan to thmk they were quite wrong, and that it was a very 
improper and wicked book, because this was daily reiterated 
HI their ears by half a dozen bores, who had gained an im- 
moitality which they did not desirve. Such conduct, it was 
universally agreed, must not be encouraged. Where would 
it end ? Everybody was alarmed. Men passed me in the 
atreet without notice, I received anonymous letters, and 
even many of my intimates grew cold. As I abhor cxpla- 
natiolw, I said nothing ; and although I was disgusted with 
the foUy of much that I heard, I contradicted nothing, how- 
•ver ridiculously false, and felt confident that, in time, the 
world would discover that they had been gulled into fighting 
the battle of a few individuals whom they despised. I 
AMMid even a savage delight in being an object, for a mo* 
flstnt, of public astonishment, and fear, and indignation. 
Jlot the affair getting at last troublesome, I fought young ^ 
Da Bragoaes with swords in the Deer Park, and having suc-^ 
eaadad ia pinking him, it was discovered that I Was more 
%BNable. For the rest, out of my immediate cvc<;.l<^^^^^^^ 
bad been from the first dQCld^dly «\xCQ^i«alx)\. 

Vol. L—0 
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In all this not very agreeable affair, I was delighted hf 
the conduct of Christiana. Although she seriously disap- 
proved of what was really objectionable in *' Manstein," and 
although she was of so modest and quiet a temper, that she 
unwillingly exercised that infloence in society to which her 
rank, and fortune, and rare accomplishments entitled her, 
she suddenly became my most active and violent partisan, 
ridiculed the pretended wrongs and mock propriety that 
echoed around her, and declaring that the author of '* Mao- 
stein'' had only been bold enough to print tliat which all 
repeated, rallied them on their hypocrisy. Baroness Engd 
also wss faithful, ahhough a little jealous of the zeal of 
Christiana, and between them, they laughed down the cabal, 
and so entirely turned the public feeling, that in less than a 
month it was universally agreed that <^ Manstein" was a most 
delightful book, and the satire, as they daintily phrased it, 
*• perfectly allowable." 

Amid all this tumult, my father was silent. From no 
look,' from no expression of his, could I gain a hint either 
of his approval or his disapprobation. I could not ascer- 
tain even if he had seen the book. The Countess Flemisg 
of course read it immediately, and had not the slightest con* 
ception of what it was about. When she heard it was by 
me, she read it again, and was still more puzzled, but told 
me she was delighted. When the uproar took place, in- 
stead of repeating, which abe often did, all the opinions she 
had caught, she became quite silent, and the volumes dis* 
appeared from her table. The storm blew over, and no 
bolt had shivered me, and the volumes crept forth from their 
mysterious retirement. 

About two months after the publication of <^ Manstein,'* 
appeared a new number of the great critical jodrnal of the 
north of Europe. One of the works reviewed was ray no- 
torious production. I tore open the leaves with a blended 
feeling of desire jind fear, which I can yet remember. I 
felt prepared for the worst. I felt that sueh grave censerii 
however impossible it was to deny the decided geniuaof the 
work, and however eager they might be to hail the advent 
of an original mind,— 1 felt that it was but reasonable and 
just that they should disapprove of the temper of the less 
elevated portions, and aomewhat dispute the moral tendency 
of the more exalted^ 



WAat honor, with what blapk despair, with what 
siipreme, appalling astonishment, did I find myself, for the 
first time in my li^^ a subject of the most reckless, the most 
maltfnant) and the most adroit ridicule. I was scarified — 
I was scalped. They scarcely condescended to notice my 
dreadfal satire except to remark, in passing, that, by-the- 
by, I appeared to be as ill4empered as I was imbecile. 
Bat all my eloquence, and all my fancy, and all the strong, 
expression of my secret feelings — these ushers of the court 
of Apollo fairly laughed me off Parndssus, and held me up 
to public scorn, as exhibiting the most lamentable instattce 
of mingled pretension and weakness, and the most ludicrous 
specimen of literary delusion that it had ever been their un- 
happy office to castigate, and, as they -hoped, to cure. 

The criticism fell from my hand. A film floated over my 
irision, my knees trembled. I felt that sickness of heart ^ 
that we experience in our first serious scrape. I was ridipu- 
loos. It was time to die. 

What did it signify ? What was authorship' to me ? 
What did I care for their flimsy fame, — I, who yet not of 
age. Was an important functionary of the state, and who 
might look to its highest confidence and honours. It was 
reiSly too ludicrous. I tried to laugh. I did smile very 
bitterly. The insolence of these fbllows ! Why ! if I could 
not write, surely I was not a fool. I had done something. 
Nobody thought me a fool. On the contrary, everybody 
thought me a rather extraordinary "person. What would 
they think how ? I felt a qualm. 

I burled my face in my hands. I summoned my thoughts 
po their last struggle. I penetrated into my very soul — and 
I felt the conviction, that literary creation was necessary to 
my existence, and that for it I was formed. And all the 
bmiutifttl and dazzling forms that had figured in mj youthful 
visions rose up before me, crowned monarchs, and radiant 
heroes, and women brighter than daj, but their looks were 
mournful, and they extended their arms with deprecating 
aaguish, as if to entreat me not to desert them. And in the 
magnificence of my emotions, and the beauty of my visions, 
IfaMi worldly sarcasms that had lately so shaken me, seetnecl 
something of another and a lower existence, and I marvelled 
that, for a moment, this thin, transient cloud could bvc^ 
Mbadowed the sunshine of my ao\x\. KxA \ ^x^^^^^^"^ 
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up mj arm to hea¥ieD» and waved it lika a 1i%iiiMP,f&d 
I iwore by the Nature that I adorejdy that kk 9pit« of mH ^p» 
poaitioQ I would be ao author, ay ! the greatest of autbof^ 
and that far climas and distant ages ahould re^Ofid to Ao 
magic of my sympathetic page. 

The agony was past. I mused in calmness over the plana 
that I should pursue. I determined to ride down to oiy 
frther's castle, and there mature them in aolitode. Haunt 
of my early boyhood, fragrant bower of Egeria, swfot spot 
where I f^rst scented the bud of my springlike fancy, 
willingly would I linger in thy green retreats, no morotobe 
wandered over by one who now feels that be was uograteM 
to thy beauty ! 

Now that I had resolved, at all costs, to<|uit my couatry^ 
and to rescue myself from the fatal society in which I was 
placed, my impartial intelligence, no longer swayed by the 
conscious icnpossibihty of emancipation, keenly examinad 
and ascertained the precise nature and cenditioQ of my 
character. I perceived myself a being educated in syste- 
matic prejudice. I observed that I was the slave of Custogoih 
and never viewed any incident in relation to man in generalf 
but only with reference to the particular and limit^ class 
of society of which I was a member. I recognised my* 
self as selfish and affected. I was entirely ignorant ef 
the principles of genuine morality, and I deeply felt thil 
there was a total want of nature in every thing connected 
with me. I had been educated without any regard to my 
particular, or to my general nature ; I had nothing to assist 
me in my knowledge of myself, and nothing to guide me in 
my conduct to others. The consequence of my ui^hHiH 
sophical education was my utter wretchedness. 

I determined to re-educate myself, ConceiviBff mystlf 
a poet, I resolved to pursue a course which should develop 
and perfect my poetic power ; and never forgetting that I 
wasn man, I was equally earnest in a study of human nature 
to discover a code of laws which should regulate my inter* 
course with my fellow^creatures. For both these subliot 
purppses, it was necessary that I should form a comprriieA* 
live acquaintance with nature in all its varieties and coin 
ditions ; and I resolved therefore to travel* I iitiondtd to 
S0M a}l these feelings to my father, to eoneoal notbkif 
^pm^iim, and request his appYo\MkVi^va lami mmMgumik In 



the event of his opposition, I should depart without h» 
sanetiony for to depart I was resolved. 

I remained a week at the castle, musing over these 
projects, and entirely neglecting my duties, in the fulfil- 
ment of which, ever since the publication of '* Manstein," 
I had. been very remiss. Suddenly, I received a summons 
from my father to repair to him without a moment's 
May. 

I hurried up to town, and hastened to his office. He 
was not there, but expe<;ting ment home. I found ^ini 
hnsied with his private secretary, and apparently very 
much engaged. He dismissed his secretary immediately, 
and then said, ** Contarini, they are rather troublescSme 
in Norway. I leave town instantly for Bergen with the 
king. I regret it, because we shall not see each other for 
some little time. His inajesty has had the goodness, Con- 
tarini, to appoint you secretary of legation at the court 
of London. Your appqmtment takes place at once, but 
I have obtained you leave of absence for a year. You 
will spend this attached to the legation at Paris. I wish 
you to be well acquainted with the French people before 
you join their neighbours. In France and England, you 
will see two great practical nations. It will do you good. 
I am sorry that I am so deeply engaged now. My chas- 
0ear, Lausanne, will travel with you. He is the best tra- 
velling servant in the world. He served me when I was 
3rour age. He is one of the few people in whom I have 
unlimited confidence. He is not only clever, but he is 
judicious. You will write to me as often as 3rou can. 
Strelamb,*' and here he rang the bell, ^* Strelamb has pre- 
pared all necessary letters and bills for you." Here the 
fiinctionary entered : <* Mr. Strelamb," said my father, 
*^ while you explain those papers to Count Contarini, I will 
write to the Duke of Montfort." 

I did not listen to the private secretary, I was so aston- 
bhed. My father, in two minutes, had finished his letter. 
'* This may be useful to you, Contarini. It is to an old 
friend, and a powerful man. I would not lose time abdut 
your departure, Contarini. Mr. Strelamb, is there no 
answer from Baron Engel ?" 

** My lord, the carriage waits," announced a seryant. 

^^Imuft^. Adieu I ConWm\. \?t>X^^\«ja^^M'w.- 
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five at Paris. Mr. Strelamb, 0«e Baron Eogel to4»gbt» 
and send m.e off a courier with bis answer. Adieu I Con* 

iarini**' 

He extended me bis hand. I touched it very slightly, 
I never spoke. I was thunderstruck. 

Suddenly I started up and rang the bell. ^'Send me 
Lausapne!" I told the servant. 

Lausanne appeared. Had my astonishment not beeii 
excited by a greater cause, 1 might have felt considerable 
surprise at my father delegatuag to me his c<mfid#ntii4 
domestic. Lausanne was a Swiss, about my father's agOt 
with a frame of iron, and all the virtues of his moun tains. 
He was, I believe, the only person in whom my father 
placed implicit trust. But I thought not of this tben^ 
'* Lausanne, I understand you are now in my service." 

He bowed. 

'' I have no doubt I shall find cause to confirm the eon* 
fidence which you have enjoyed in our bouse for more 
than twenty years. Is every thing ready for usy depart** 
we?" 

^* I had no idea that your excellency had any imyiediate 
intention to depart." « 

^^ I should like to be off to-night, good Lausamie. Ay i 
this very hour. When can I go ?" 

^< Your excellency's wardrobe must be prepared. You? 
excellency bas not given Carl any directioaa." 

'^None. I do not mean to take him. I shall trav4 
only with you." 

" Your excellency's wardrobe-—" 

^< May be sufficiently prepared in an hour, and Paria 
must supply the rest. In a word, LausannOf can I leave 
thia place by daybreak to-morrow ? Think only of what 
is necessary. Show some of your old energy." 

*^ Your excellency may rest assured," said Lausanne» 
after some reflection, *' that every thing will be prepared 
by that time." 

*^ It is well, ts the countess at home ?" 

<^ The countess quitted town yesterday on a visit to the 
Countess de Norberg." 

<< The Countess de Norberg ! I should have seen her 

too, GOj Lausanne, and be punctual. Carl will give you 

tie keys* The Countess de ^oiY^^t^^ C»Vm>^»^^ V^^Yes ! 
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I shoidd have seen her. Ah ! It is as well. I. have no 
friends, and my adieus are brief, let them not be bitter. 
Farewell to the father that has no feeling, and thou too, 
Scandinavia, stern soil in which I have too long lingered 
— think of me hereader as of some exotic bird, who for 
a moment lost its way in your cold heaven, but now has 
regained its course, and wings its flight to a more bril* 
liant earth and a brighter skyT' 
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PART THE THIRD. 



I. 

On the eighteenth day of August ; one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, I praise the Almighty Giver of 
all goodness, that, standing upon the height of Mount 
Jura, I beheld the whole range of the High Alps, with 
Mont Blanc in the centre, without' a cloud: a mighty 
spectacle rarely beheld, for, on otherwise cloudless days, 
these sublime elevations are usually veiled. 

I accepted this majesjtic vision as a good omen. It 
seemed that Nature received mo in her fullest charms. 
I was for some time so entranced that I did not observe 
the spreading and shining scene that opened far beneath 
me. The mountains, in ranges, gradually diminishing, 
terminated in isolated masses, whose enormous forms, in 
deep shade, beautifully contrasted with the glittering gla- 
ciers of the higher peaks, and rose out 6f a plain covered 
with fair towns and bright chateaux, embosomed in woods 
of chestnut, and vines festooning in orchards and corn- 
fields. Through the centre of the plain, a deep blue lake 
wound its way, which, viewed . from the height of Jura, 
seeftied like a ptirple girdle carelessly thrown upon some 
imperial robe. 

I had remained in Paris only a few days, and, without 
offering any explanation to our minister, or even signifying 
my intention to Lausanne, had quitted that city with the 
determination of reaching Veriice without delay. Now 
that it is probable I. may never again cross the mountains, I 
oflen regret that I ne^cted this opportunity of becoming 
more acquainted with the French people. My head was 
then full of fantasies, and I looked upon the French as an 
anti* poetical nation ; but I have since oAen regretted that 
I neglected th'm opportunity o{ becom\ti%^^^i\\iNA.^^>S!^ 
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%. race who exercise so powerful an iofluence over cirili' 
zation. 

I bad thought of Switzerland only as of a rude barrier 
between me and the far object of my desires. The im- 
pression that this extrcordinary country made upon me 
was perhaps increased by my previous thoughts having so 
little brooded over its idea. It was in Switzerland that I 
first felt how constantly to contemplate sublime creation 
develops the poetic power. It was here that I first began 
to study Nature. Those forests of black gigantic pines 
rising out of the deep snows ; those tall white cataracts 
leaping like headstrong youth into the world, and dashing 
from their precipices as if allured by the beautiful delu- 
MODoftiieirown rainbow mist ; those mighty clouds sailmg 
beneath my feet, or clinging to the bosoms of the dark 
freen mountains, or boiling up like a spell from the in- 
.visible and unfathomable depths ; the fell avalanche, fleet 
as a spirit of evil, terrific when its sound suddenly breaks 
iipoD the almighty silence, scarcely less terrible when we 
gaoe upon its crumbling and pallid frame, varied only by 
the presence of one or two blasted firs ; the head of a 
tnottDtain loosening from its brother peak, rooting up, in 
the roar of its rapid rush, a whole forest of pines, and 
covering the earth for miles with elephantine masses ; the 
•upematural extent of landscape that opens to us new 
worlds ; the strong eagles, and the strange wild birds that 
suddenly cross you in your path, and stare, and shrieking 
fly— and all the sofl sights of joy and loveliness that min- 
gle with these sublime and savage spectacles, the rich pas- 
tures, and the numerous flocks, and the golden bees, and 
the wild flowers, and the carved and painted cottages, and 
the simple manners and the primeval grace — wherever I 
moved, I was in turn appalled or enchanted, but whatever 
I beheld, new images ever sprang up in my mind, and new 
feelings ever crowded on my fancy. 

There is something magical in the mountain air. My 
heart is light, my spirits cheerful, every thing is exhilara- 
ting. I am in every respect a diflerent being to what I 
an in lowlands. I cannot even think, I dissolve into a 
delicioiae reverj, in which every thing occurs to me with- 
out efibrt* Whatever passes before me gives birth in my 

mini to a oewchaxa«ter»t)iu%V\xa^^>^u^^vi^\s^^ 
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eies* I flings I about, I cortipose aloud, but wilbout pra- 
meditation, withoul any attempt to ^uide my iEnaginaiioii 
by my reason. How often, after jooroeying along the 
wild mule-track, how often, on a sunny day, have I sud- 
denly thrown myself upon the turf^ revelled in my exist- 
jfsaee^ and then as hastily jumped up and raised the wild 
birds with a wilder scream. I think that these, in volun- . 
tary bursts must have been occasioned by the unconscious 
influence of extreme health. As for myself, when I suc- 
ceed in faintly recalling the rapture which I have expe- 
rienced in these solitary rambles, and muse over the flood 
^ fancy which then seemed to pour itself over my whole 
being, and gush out of every feeling, and every object, I 
contrast with mortification those warm and pregnant hours 
with this cold record of my maturer age. _ . 

I remember that when I first attempted to write^ I bad f 
a great desire to indulge in simile, and that I never could 
aucceed in gratifying my wish. This inability, XDxae than 
any other circumstance, convinced me that I was not a 
poet. Even in ^^Manstein,*! which was written in a storm, 
and without any reflection, there are, I believe, few 
images, and those probably are all copied from booka. ^ 
That which surprised and gratified me most, when roving j 
about Switzerland, was the sudden development which / 
took place of the faoulty of illustrating my thoughts and | 
feelings. Every object that crossed me in some way as- \ 
sociated iUelf with my moral emotions* Not a moun- 
tain, or lake, or river, not a tree, or flewer, or bird, that 
did not blend with some thought, or fancy, or passion, and i 
become the lively personification of conceptions that he ^..^ 
sleeping in abstraction. 

It is singular that, with all this, I never felt any desire 
to write. I never thought of writing. I never thought 
of the future, or of man, or fan>e. I was content to^ 
exist. I began from this moment to suspect, what I have 
since learned flrmly to believe, that the sense of existence 
iff the greatest happiness, and that deprived of every 
worldly advantage, which is supposed so necessary to ourj 
felicity, life, provided a man be not immured in a dun-', 
geon, must nevertheless be inexpressibly delightful. If^ -; 
hi striking the balance of sen«itiofi, misery were found I 
to predonunote, no human be\ne vio\dL4'^%tv»X\v\n^^ 

VOL.L—P 
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•xist ; but however vist mtfy be the wretchednoM oect- 
sioned to us by the accideDtt of life, the certain sum <^ 
happiness, which is always supplied by our admirably-coD- 
trifed being, ever supports us under the burden. Those 
who are sufficiently interested with my biography to pro* 
ceed with it, will find, as they advance, that this is a sub* 
ject on which I am, qualified to offer an opinion. 

I returned from these glowing rambles to niy head* 
quarters, which was usually Geneva. I returned like the 
bees ftden with treasure. I roused over all the beautifid 
'images that had occurred to me, and all the new cbarac* 
ters that had risen in my tnind, and all the observations of 
nature which hereafter would perhaps permit roe to deli- 
neate what was beautiful. For the moment that I min- 
gled again with men I wished to influence them. But I 
had 1)0 immediate or definite intention of appealing to 
their sympathies. Each hour I was more conscious of 
the long apprenticeship that was necessary in the cunning 
craft* for which, I conceived, I possessed a predisposition. 
I thought of '^ Manstein'' as of a picture painted by i 
roadman in the dark, and when I remembered that crude 
performance, and gazed upon the beauty, and the har- 
mony, and the fitting parts of the groat creations around 
me, roy cheek has often burned even in solitude. 

In these moments gather of humility than despondence, 
I would fly ^ for consolation to the blue waters of that 
beautiful lakc,tipho8e shores have ever been the favourite 
haunt of genius, the fair and gentle Leman. 

Nor is there indeed in nature a sight more lovely than 
to watch at decline of day the last embrace of the sun 
lingering on the rosy glaciers of the White Mountain. 
Soon, too soon the great luminary dies^ the warm peaks 
subside into purple, and then die into a ghostly white ; 
but soon, ah 1 not too soon, the moon springs up from 
behind a mountain, flings over the lake a stream of light, 
and the sharp glaciers glitter like silver. 

I have often passed the whole night upon these en- 
chanted waters, contemplating their beautiful variety; 
and, indeed, if any thing can console one for the absence 
of the moon and stars, it would be to watch the lightning, 
on a dark night, on this superb lake. It is incessant, and 

Mom^timea in four or five d\Sei«n\ ^V^tsna «x ^\)A «ukia time. 
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la the moming, Leman loses its ultramarine tint, and 
k covered with the shadows of mountains and chateaux. 

In mountain valleys it is very beautiful to watch the 
effect of the rising and setting of the sun. The high 
>peaks are first illumined, the soft yellow light then tips 
the lower elevations, and the bright golden^owers soon 
bathe the whole valley, except a dark streak at the bottom, 
which is often not visited by sunlight. The effect of sun^ 
set is perhaps still more lovely. The liighest peaks are 
those which the sun loves ihost. One by one, the moun- 
tains^ relatively to their elevations, steal into darkness, 
and the rosy tint is often suffused over the peaks and 
glaciers of Mont Blanc, while the whole world below is 
enveloped in the darkest twilight. * 

What is it that makes me long to dwell upon these 
scenes, which, with all their loveliness, I have never again 
visited ? Is it indeed the memory of their extreme 
beauty, or of the happy hours they afforded me, or is it 
because I am approaching a period of my life which I 
iometimes feel I shall never have courage to delineate ? 



IL 

The thunder roared, the flashing lightning revealed 
only one universal mist, the wind tore up the pines by 
their roots, and flung them down into the valley, the Ain 
descended in inundating gusts. 

When once I had resolved to quit Geneva, my desire 
to reach Venice returned upon me in all its original force. 
I had travelled to the foot of the Simplon without a mo- 
ment's delay, and now I had the mortification to be de« 
twined there in a wretched mountain village, intersected 
by a torrent whose roar was deafening,* and with large 
white clouds sailing about the streets. 

The ^torm had lasted three days ; no one had ever 
heard of such a storm at this time of the year ; it was 
quite impossible to pass ; it was quite impossible to say 
when' it would end, or what would happen. The poor 
people only hoped that no evit was impending over the 
Tillage of JBrigg. As for myself, when, day after day, I 
awoke only to find the thtind^t mot^ vN(d>>icA\\^i^aNw\s0^ 
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more Yivid, and the mist more gloomy, 1 began to beKevt 
that my two angels were combating on the height of Sim- 
plon, and that some supernatural, and perhaps benefi- 
cent power, would willingly prevent me from entering 
Italy. 

I retired to bed, I flung my cloak upon a chair opposite 
a blazing wood flre^ and I soon fell asleep. I dreamed 
that I was in the vast hall of a palace, and that it was 
fiill of reverend and bearded men in Hch dresses. They 
were seated at a council table, upon which their eyes w^e 
fixed, and I, who had recently entered, stood aside. And 
suddenly their president raised his head, and observed 
me, and beckoned to nfie with much dignity. And i 
advanced to him, and he extended to me his hand, and 
said, with -a gracious smile^ >< You have been long ex- 

The council broke up, the members dispersed, and,, by 
his desire, I followed the president. And we entered 
another chamber, which was smaller, but covered with 
pictures, and on one side of the door was a portrait of 
Julius Csesar, and on the other one of myself. And my 
guide turned his head, and pointing to the paintings, said, 
^* You see you have been long expected. There is a great 
resemblance between f^ and your uncled 

And my companion suddenly disappeared, and being 
alone, I walked up to a large window, but I could distin- 
gufRh nothing, except when the lightning revealed the 
thick gloom. And the thunder rolled over the palace. 
And I knelt down and prayed, and suddenly the window 
was irradiated, and the bright form of a female appeared. 
Her fair hair reached beneath her waist, her countenance 
was melancholy^ yet seraphic. In her hand alio held a 
crucifix. And I said, '^ Oh blessed Magdalen, have you 
at last returned ? I have been long wandering*in the wil- 
derness, and methought you had forgotten me. And 
indeed I am about again to go fOTth, but Heaven. frowns 
upon my pilgrimage.*' And she smiled and said) ^< Swn- 
sMne succeeds to storm* You have been long expected.^* 
And as she spoke, she vanished, and I looked again 
through the window, and beheld a beautiful city very fair 
iff the f un« Its marble palaces rose on each side of a 
Aro«J CAJiaif and a multitude ot Y^ot\al^^ssLTDAl^fSH«c Uia 



Uua water. And I knew where I was. And T descended 
firom the palace to the brink of the canal, and my origi- 
nal guide saluted me» and, in his company, I entered a 
gondola. 

A clap of thunder broke over the very house, and woke 
me. I jumped up in my bed. I stared. I beheld sitting 
in my room the same venerable personage, in whose pre- 
sence I had, the moment before, found myself. The em*> 
bers of the fire shot forth a faint and flidsering light. I 
felt that I had been asleep, I felt that I had dreamed. I 
even remembered where I' was. I l¥as not in any way 
confused. Yet before me wa? this mysterious companion, 
gasing upon me with the same gracious dignity with 
which he had at £rst beheld me in the palace. I re- 
mained sitting up in my bed, staring with starting eyes, 
and opened mouth. Gradually his image became fainter 
and fainter. His features melted away, his form also soon 
dissolved, and I discovered only the empty chair and hang- 
ing cloak. 

I jumped oujt of bed. The storm still raged. A bell 
was tolling. Nothing is more awful than' a bell tolling in 
a storm. It was about three hours past midnight. I cidled 
Lausanne. 

^* Lausanne," I said, 'M am resolved to cross the moun- 
tain by sunrise, come what come may. Ofler any re- 
wards, make what promises you plesjse — but I am resolved 
to cross — even in the teeth of an avalanche." Although 
I am a person ^sily managed in little matters, and espe- 
dally by servants, I spoke in a tone which Lausanne suffi- 
ciently knew me to feel was decisive. He was not one of 
those men who make or imagine difficulties, but, on the 
contrary, fruitful in discovering expedients, yet he seemed 
not a little surprised, and slightly hesitated. 

^' Lausanne," I said,^ ^< if you think it too dangerous to 
venture, I release yoil from your duty. But cross the 
mountain, and in two or three hours, I shall, even if I cross 
It alone." 

, He quittM the room. I threw a fresh log upon the 
fire, and repeated to myself, <^ I ha»e been long txpecitd.*^ 

P2 
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III. 



BsroBs 8ix o'clock, all was prepared. Besides the 
poetiUionsy Lausanne engaged several guides. I think we 
must have been about six hours ascending, certainly not 
morOy and this does not much exceed the usual courser I 
had occasion on this, as I have since at many other con* 
junctures, to observe what an admirable animid is man 
when thrown upon his own resources in danger. The 
ooolneas, the courage, the peraeverancoy the acuteness, 
and the kindness with whirsh my companions deported 
themsidveB, were as remarkable as they were delightfuK 
As fbi: myself, I could do nothing but lean back in the 
carriage, and trust to their~ experience and energy; It 
was indeed ^wfuL We were almost always enveloped in 
mist, and if a violent gust, for a moment, dissipated the i 
vapour, it was only to afford a glimpse of the precipices 
on whose very brink we were making our way. Nothing 
is more terrific than the near roar of a cataract in the ^ 
dark. It is horrible. As for myself, I will confess that I 
was more than once fkirly frightened, an<) when the agi-* 
tated shouts of my companions indicated the imminenta 
of the impending danger, I felt very much like a man who 
had raised a devil that he cannot lay. 

The storm was only on the lower part of the mountain. 
As we ucended, it became^ clearer. The scene was per- 
fect desolation. At length we arrived a^a small table- 
landy surrounded by slight elevations, the whole covered 
with eternal snows. Cataracts were coursing down these 
hills in all directions, and the plain was covered with the 
chaotic forms of crumbled avalanches. The sky was a 
thick dingy white. My men gave a loud shout of exulta«> 
tion, and welcomed me to the summit of Simplon. 

Here I shook hands, and parted with my faithful guides. 
As I was drinking a glass of brandy, and enveloping ray« 
self in my furs, the clouds broke towards Italy, and a beau* 
^iful streak of blue sky seemed the harbinger*of the Au-. 
sonian Heaven'. I felt in high spirits, and we dashed down 
the descent with an ease and rapidity that pleasantly re- 
minded me, by the contrast^ of our late labour. 
A dashing descent doNvn one ot V)[ve\i\^ ^X'^Sa v^^<^ 
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thiagr* It iii ^917 exoitiDg to scamper through one of 
those sublime tunnels, cut* through solid rocks six thou^ 
sMid feet above the ocean, — to whirl along those splendid 
^leries over predpices whose terminations are invisible^ 
—-to gallop through passes, as if you were flying from the 
eempanions of the avalanches, which are dissolving at 
jour jfeet, — to spin over bridges spanning a roaring and 
rushing torrent, and to dash through narrow gorges backed 
with eternal snows peeping over the nearer and blacker 
background. 

It was a sudden turn. Never shall I forget it I called 
to Lausanne to stop, and notwithstanding the difficulty* 
tfiey clogged the wheels with stones. It was a sudden 
turn of the road. It came upon me like a spirit. The 
qoiek change of scenery around me had disturbed my 
mind, and prevented me from dwelling upon the idea. 
So it came upon me unexpectedly, most, most unex* 
pectedly. Ah! why did I not then die ! I was too happy. 
I stood up to gaze for the first time upon Italy, and the 
tears stole down my cheek. 

Yes ! yes ! I at length gazed upon those beautif&l and 
flittering plains. Yes! yes! I at length beheld those 
purple mountains, and drank the balmy breath of that 
fragrant and liquid air. After such longing, afVer all the 
dull misery of my melancholy life, was this great boon 
indeed accorded me ! Why, why did I not then die ? I 
was indeed, indeed too happy ! 



IV. 

I AWOKC. I asked myself, ^' Am I indeed in Italy ?'' 
I oould scarcely refrain from shouting with joy. While 
dressing, I asked many questions of Lausanne, that his 
answers might assure me of this incredible happiness. 
When he left the room, I danced about the chamber like 
a madman. * 

• •* Am I indeed in Italy ?" My morning's journey was 
tlie most satisfactory answer. Although, of late, the 
business of my life had been only to admire nature, my 
progress was nevertheless one uninterrupted gaze. 
^ T^oee iu;ure mountains, tbose BYi\i)\ti^\iii&^^ 
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dens, and palaces, and statues* those eopc^aed C(m?iHits 
crowning luxuriant wooded bilb, and flanked by a singles 
bot most graceful tree» the undulation of shore, the pro- 
jecting headland, the receding bay, the roadside nnin- 
closed, yet bounded with walnut, and vine, and fig, and 
acacia, and almond-trees, bending dowp under their burst- 
ing fruit, the wonderful effect of light and shade, Uie 
trunks of every tree looking black as ebony, and their 
thick foliage, from the excessive light, quite thin and 
transparent in the sunshine, the white sparkling villages, 
each with a church with a tall thin tower, the large melons 
trailiog over the marble wall, — and, above all, the ex- 
tended prospect, so striking after the gloom of Alpine 
passes, and so different in its sunny light from the xe* 
flectied, unearthly glare of eternal snows, — ^es, yes, this 
indeed was Italy ! I could not doubt my fdicity, even if 
I had not marked, with curious admiration, the black eyes 
and picturesque forms that were flashing and glancing 
about me in all directions. 

Milan, with its poetic opera, and Verona, gay amid the 
mingling relics of two thousand years, and Vicenza, with 
its Palladian palaces and gates of triumpht and pensive 
Padua, with its studious colonnades, I tore myself from 
their attractions. Their choicest memorials only accele- 
rated my progress, only made me more anxious to gain 
the chief seat of the^ wonderful and romantic people, 
who had planted in all their market-places the winged 
lion of St. Mark, and raised, between Roman amphi- 
theatres and feudal castles, their wild and Saracenic 
piles. 

JL was upon the Brenta, upon that river over which I 
had so oAen mused beneath the rigour of a Scandinavian 
heaven ; the Brenta was before me with all those villas, 
which in their number, their variety, and their splendour, 
form the only modern creation that can be placed with 
the Baiae of imperial Rome. 1 had quitted Padua at a 
very early hour to reach Venice before sunset. Half 
way, the horses jibbed on the sandy road, and the carriage 
broke a spring. To pass the time while this accident 
was repairing, Lausanne suggested to me to visit a viUa 
at hand, which was cejebrated for the beauty of its arehi- 
toftare and gapdei», It was luViaXa^d o\\^ b^ an qM 
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domtf^ticy who attended me over the building. The yast 
suite of cfaaniberay and their splendid, although ancient 
decorations, were the first evidence I had yet encountered 
of that domestic naagnificence of the Venetians of which 
1 had beard so much. I walked forth into the gardens 
alone, to rid myself of tfife garrulous domestic I pro- 
ceeded along a majestic terrace, covered with orange- 
treeS) at the end of which was a very beautiful chapel. 
The door was unlocked, and I entered. An immense 
crucifix of ebony was placed upon the altar, and partly 
QonceaJed a picture fixed over the holy table. Yet the 
picture could not escape me. Oh i no, it could not es- 
cape me, for it was the original of that famous Magdalen 
that bad, so many years before, and in so difierent a place, 
[MToduced so great a revolution in my feelings. I re- 
mained before it some time, and as T gazed upon it, the 
history of my life was again acted before me. I quitted 
tbe^ chapel, revolving in my mind this strange coincidence, 
and crossing the lawn I came to a temple which a fanciful 
possessor had dedicated to his friends. Over the portal 
was an inscription. I raised my sight, and read, '< Enter ; 
you hone been long expected /'' 

I started, i looked around, all was silent. J turned 
pale ; I hesitated to go in. I examined the inscription 
again. My courage rallied, and I found myself in a 
small, but jelegant banqueting-house, furnished, but ap< 
parently long disused. I threw myself into a seat at the 
bead of the table, and full of a rising superstition, T 
almost expected that some of the venerable personagei of 
Qiy dream would enter to share my feast. They came 
not ; half an hour passed away ; I rose, and without pre- 
meditation, I wrote upon the wall, *^ If 1 have been long 
expected, I have at length arrwed. ie you dUo obedient 
toAeeaU.'' * 



V. 

An hour before sunset,,! arrived at Fusini, and beheld, 
four or five lAiles out at sea, the towers and cupolas of 
Venice suffused with a rich golden light, an4 rising out of 
the bright blue waters. Not an «s<c\^m^>cksi!k ^MR»^^^a&^ 
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I Mi like a man who has achieved a great object I wat 
full of calm exultation, but the strange inenient of the 
morning made roe serious and pensive. 

As our gondolas glided over the' great Lagune, the ex- 
citement of the spectacle reanimated me. ThebuUdiogs, 
that I had so fondly studied in bboks and pictures, rose up 
before me. I knew them all ; I required no cicerone. 
One bj 9ne, I caught the hooded cupolas of St. Mi^, 
the tali Campanile red in the sun, the Moresco palace of 
the Doges, the deadly Bridge of Sighs, and the dark- 
alracture to which it leads. Here my gondola quitted the 
LagunCt and; turning up a small canal, and passing under 
a bridge which connected the quays^ stopped at the stqis 
of a palace. 

1 ascended a staircase of marble, I passed through a 
gallery crowded with statues, I was ushered into spacious 
apartments, the floors of which were marble, and the hang* 
ings satin. The ceilings were painted by Tintoretto and 
his scholars, and were full of Turkish trophies and triumphs 
over the Ottomite. The furniture was of the same rich 
material as the hangings ; and the gilding, although of two 
hundred years duration, as bright and burnished as the 
costly equipment of a modem palace. From my balcony 
of blinds, 1 looked upon the great Ijagune. It was one 
of those glorious sunsets which render Venice, in spite 
of her degradation, still famous. The sky and sea vied 
' in the brilliant multiplicity of their blended tints. The 
tall shadows of her Palladian churches flung themselves 
over the glowing and transparent wave out of which they 
sprang. The quays were crowded with joyous groups, 
and the black gondolas flitted, like sea serpents, over the 
red and rippling waters. 

I hastened to the place of St. Mark. It was crowded 
and illuminated. Three gorgeous flags waved on the 
mighty stafis whi^h are opposite the church in all the old 
drawings, and which once bore the standards of Oandia, 
and Cyprus, and the Morea. The cofiee-houses were full, 
and gay parties, seated on chairs in the open air, listened 
to the music of military bands, while they refreshed them- 
selves with confectionary so rich and fanciful, that it ez« 
cite$ the admiration and the wonder of all travellers, but 
Hrhicblbare smce d\scovet%& Vn TxhcVrt) v> >)^ ^tv«i^ 
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Tlie variety of costume was also great. The dress of the 
kmer orders in Venice is still unchanged : many of the 
mickile classes yet wear the cap and cloak. The Hun- 
garian and the German military, and the bearded Jew, 
with his black velvet eap and flowing robes, are observed 
with curiosity. A few days also before my arrival, the 
Austrian squadron had carried into Venice a Turkish ship 
and two Greek vessels, who had violated the neutrality. 
Their crews now mingled with the crowd. I beheld, for 
the first time, the haughty and turbaned Ottoman, sitting 
cross-legged on his carpet under a colonnade, sipping his 
cofl^ and smoking a long chiboque, and the Greeks, 
with their small red caps, their high foreheads, and arched 
eyebrows. 

Can this be modern Venice, I thought I Can this be 
the silent, and gloomy, and decaying city, over whose dis- 
honourable misery I have so often wept ? Could it ever 
have been more enchanting ? Are not these indeed stiH 
subjects of a doge, and still the bridegrooms of the ocean ? 
Alas ! the brilliant scene was as unusual as unexpected, 
and was accounted for by its being the feast day of a 
favourite saint. Nevertheless, I rejoiced at the unaccus- 
tomed appearance of the city at my entrance, and still I 
xecall with pleasure the delusive moments, when strolling 
about the place of St. Mark the first evening that I was 
in Venice^ I for a moment mingled in a scene that remind- 
ed me of her lost iight-heatedness, and 6f that unrivalled 
gayety that so long captivated polished Europe. 
. The moon was now in her pride. I wandered once 
more to the quay, and heard for the first time a serenade. 
A juggler was conjuring in a circle under the walls of my 
hotel, and an itinerant opera was perfornaing on the bridge. 
It is by moonlight that Venice is indeed an enchanted 
eity. The effect of the floods of silver light upon the 
twinkling fretwork of the Moresco architecture; the per- 
fect absence of all harsh sounds, the never-ceasing music 
on the waters, produce an efiect upon the mind whicl^ 
euinot be experienced in any other city. As I stood 
gasing upon tiie brofKl track of brilliant light that quiv- 
ered over the Lagune, a gondolier saluted me. I entered 
lus boat, and desired him to row me to the Grand Oainl« 

Ttomarble palaces of my a.iiceBloux^^Wi^w^'©^^ 
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like a series of vaat and'soleinD templet. How sublime 
were their broad fronts bathed in the mystic lighty whose 
softening tints concealed the ravages of time, and made 
in dream only of their eternity ! And could these great 
creations ever die I I viewed them with a devotion which 
*I cannot believe could have been surpassed in the most 

ritriotic period of the republic. Qow willingly would 
have given my life to have once more filled their mighty 
halls with the proud retainers of their free and victorious 
nobles! 

As I proceeded along the canal, and r^red from the 
quarter of St. Mark, the sounds of merriment gradually 
died a^way. The light string of a guitar alone tinkled in 
the distance, and the lamp of* a gondola, swiftly shooting 
by, indicated some gay, perhaps anxious youths hastening 
to the rendezvous of festivity and^ leve. The course of 
the canal bent, and the moon was hid behind a broad, thick 
arch, which black, yet sharply defined, spanned the 
breadth of the water. I beheld the famous Rialto. 

Was it possible ? was it true ? was I not all this time 
in arevery gazing upon a drawing in De Winter^s studio ! 
Was it not some delicious dream — some delicious dream, 
from which, perhaps this moment, I was about to be 
roused to cold, dull life ? I struggled not to wake, yet 
from a nervous desire to move, and put the vision to the 
test, I ordered the gondolier to row to the side of the canal, 
jumped out, and hurried to the bridge. Each moment I 
expected that the arch woukl tremble and part, an(f that 
the surrounding palaces would dissolve into mist, that the 
lights would be extinguished, and the music cease^ and 
that I should find myself in my old chamber in my father's 
house. ^ * 

^I hurried along, I was anxious to reach the centre of 
the bridge before I woke. It seemed like the crowning 
incident of a dream, which, it is remarkable, never occurs, 
and which, from the very anxiety it occasions, only suc- 
ceeds in breaking our magical slumbers. 

J stood upon Rialto ; I beheld on each side of me, 

ming out of the waters, which the]^ shadowed with their 

solemn image, those colossal and gorgeous structures 

msed &Qm the spoils of the teeming Orient, with their 

jM/Zsr/^ Qf rare marbles, a;i\d lUeu c^^xVi ^T\a!l^ <){ \asper. 
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and porphyry, and agate ; I beheld them ranged in ma- 
jestic order, and streaming with the liquid moonlight. 
Within these walls my fathers revelled ! 

J bowed my head, and covered my face with my hands. 
I* could gaze no more upon that fair, but melancholy 
vision. 

A loud but melodious chorus broke upon the air. I 
looked up, I marked the tumultuous waving of many 
torches, and heard the trampling of an approaching mul- 
titude. They were at the foot of the bridge. They ad- 
vanced, they approached. A choir of priests, bearing in 
triumph the figure of a saint, and followed by a vast crowd 
carrying lights, and garlands, and banners, and joining in 
a joyful hymn, swept by me. As they passed, they sang 
this verse — 

" Wave your banners ! Sound, sound your voices ! for 
he has come, he has come ! Our Saint and our Lord ! He 
has come, in pride and in glory, to greet with love his 
Adrian bride.*' 

It is singular, but these words struck me as applicable 
to myself. The dream at the foot of the Alps, and the 
inscription in the garden on the Brenta, and the picture in 
the chapel, there was a connexion in all these strange in- 
cidents which indeed harmonized with my early life and 
feelings. 1 fully believed myself the object of an omnipo- 
tent destiny over which I had no control. I delivered 
myself up, without a struggle, to the eventful course of 
Time. I returned home pensive, yet prepared for a great 
career, and as ttie drum of the Hungarian guard sounded, 
as I entered the Lagune, I could not help fancying that 
its hurried note was ominous of surprise and consterna- 
tion. I remembered that when a boy, sauntering with 
Musaeus, I believed that I had a predisposition for conspi- 
racies, and I could not forget that, of all places in the ^ 
world, Venice was the one in which I should most desire 
to find myself a conspirator. 

I returned to the hotel, but as 1 was little inclined to 
slumber, I remained walking up and down the gallery, 
which, on my arrival, amid the excitement of so inany 
distracting objects, I had but slightly noticed. I was 
struck by its size and its magnificence, and as I looked 
upon the long row of statues gleaming in the white moon- 
Vox. I.— Q 
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light, I could not refrain from pondering over the melaa- 
cholj fortunes of the high race who had lost this sump- 
tuous inheritance, commemorating eyen in its present base 
vsesy their noble exploits^ magnificent tastes, and costly 
habits. 

Lausanne entered. I inquired if he knew to what fam- 
ily of the republic this building had originally belonged ? 

** This was the Palazzo Contarini, sir." 

I was glad that he could not mark my agitation. 

*^ I thought," I rejoined, afler a moment's hesitation, 
** 1 thought the Palazzo Contarini was on the Grand 
Canal." 

^^ There is a Palazzo Contarini on the Grand Canal, 
sir, but this is the original palace of the house. When I 
travelled with my lord, twenty-five years ago, and was at 
Venice, the Contarini family still maintained both estab- 
lishments." 

** And now ?" I inquired. This was the first time that 
I had ever held any conversation with Lausanne ; for al- 
though 1 was greatly pleased with his talents, and could 
not be insensible to his ever-watchful care, 1 had from the 
first suspected that he was a secret agent of my father, 
and, although 1 thought fit to avail myself of his abilities, 
I had studiously withheld from him my confidence. 

*^ The family of Contarini is, I believe, extinct," replied 
Lausanne. 

*' Ah !" Then thinking that something should be said 
to account for my ignorance of that with which appa- 
rently I ought to have been well acquainted, I added, in a 
careless voice, '* We have never kept up any intercourse 
with our Italian connexions, which I do not regret, for I 
shall not enter into society here." 

The moment that I had uttered this, I felt the weak- 
ness of attempting to Mystify Lausanne, who probably 
knew much more of the reasons of this non-intercourse 
than myself. He was moving away when I called him 
back with the intention of speaking to him fully upon this 
subject of my early speculations. I longed to converse 
with him about my mother, and my father's youth, about 
every thing that had happened. 

^^ Lausanne," I said. 
* He returned. The moon shone brightly upon his im- 



perturbable and insenitable countenance. I saw only my 
father's spj. A feeling of false shame prevented me from 
speaking. I did not like frankly to confess my ignorance 
upon such delicate subjects to one who would, in all pro- 
bability, affirm his ini^ility to enlighten me, and I knew 
enough of him to be conTin(5ed that I could not acquire 
by stratagem that which he would not wiUingly commu- 
nicate. 

^^ Lausanne," I said, '' take lights into my room. I am 
going to bed." 
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